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“LET’S PLAY CAT’S CRADLE—GRANDMA SHOWED ME HOW” 


This cover may be used in schoolroom 
work. See suggestions on page 75, 
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their room or school. 


sell at only 10 cents each. 
think them really artistic and worth far more 
bring you the money. 


All will be eager for it. 


This 





Big Flag 





to any teacher 


We have furnished more than 10,000 
schools with these beautiful flags free 

















finest kind of a flay absolutely free. 


Here is the way:— if 
First, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for 
All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you. 
Then, explain that you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors. These they are to 
Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirt waist sets or coat lapel ornaments, Everyone will 


than'a dime. In a few minutes each child can 


AS your school a flag for out-o’doors? 

Have you a flag for your room? 

No school is really a school without a flag in sight. 
Every separate room should have its ownto be complete. 


There is no reason why you should not have one, for you can now get the 


do his or her part, and the next day they 


That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 


You see your pupils will do the little work required. 


So don’t delay. a day. Write us now. 


The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, I 
but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes,—the kind of flag the Governm 
Guaranteed not to fade. 


You risk not a penny. 


to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. 
Fill out the coupon and send it now. 


Don’t send any money. 


All you do is send for the buttons and return the money to us, 

We will mail the buttons postpaid. 

all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5x8 feet, all bunting, 48 sers not painted 
ent uses, the kind that stands the weather, the kind that is made 
The same flag that sells at retail from $4 to $5. 

We guarantee to please you in every detail. 





We have thousands of letters like these. 


We received our flag and are delighted with it. The pupils 
are very proud of it and never tire of telling people they helped 
get the flag, Your plan is certainly a fine one and no school 
ought to have to go withouta flag when they once hear of your 
plan. My pupils and I will certainly recommend it. 

MABEL BATEs, Burt, Iowa. 

We received our flag some time ago and are delighted with 
it. Itis far better than we had hoped for. Thanking you very 
much, we are the teacher and pupils of the school in District 
No 11, Bethany. Eva H. Boyce, Linden, N. Y. 

The flag was duly received and in good condition. The 
pupils were almost wild when they saw it. They certainly are 
well pleased with it, and as teacher of the school I wish to ex- 
tend to you the thanks and gratitude of the pupils and the 
patrons. Wishing you abundant success in your work, I 
remain, G, RicHARD HILLEGASs, Richland Center, Pa, 

Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my pupils 
wish to express our gratitude. It improves greatly the mo- 
notony of the bare walls of my schoolroom, 

ANNA LARSON, Cooperstown, N. D. 

Received buttons promptly on Monday. Gave them to the 
children Monday noon and by one o’clock they had disposed 
ofthem. Thechildren working for the flag makes it more 
appreciated and fills them with joy. 

MAZIE F, Warp, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Have received the tlag and am delighted with your plan. 
Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow teachers. 

EMMA LA JACKSON, Pioneer, La. 


Received the picture of Washington in good order in due 
time. The scholars took great delightin selling the buttons 
and had most of them sold by the second morning. The 

‘ture is entirely satisfactory. 
pict y FLoyp D. Looker, Sedalie, 0. 

The flag came March 6th and was all you represented it to 

be. Itis certainly beautiful and just what more schoo)sshould 


have, Wishing you success in your good work,Iam,¢ 
OLIVE WINFIELD, Masonj Mich. 


Flag is received and O. K. and your plan is such that every 
school should see ‘‘Old Glory” floating above their house. 
EmMA H ELM, Mayfield, Ky, 
Enclosed find money order for which please send me the 
flag. This makes three flags that I have secured fromyou. It 
goes without saying I am satisfied with your plan and method 
of doing business, and the flags are certainly all right. 
G. W. HARBERGER, Jackson, O. 
Received the flag you sent and the children are delighted 
with it and I am pleased with it myself. ’ 
ELLA SHIRLEY, Findlay, O, 
Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it certainly is 
adandy. We never once thought it would be sucha beauty. 
RuTH MEYERS, Chenowith, Wash. 


We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it and 
we thank you very much for the way to getit. The flag is now 
waving over our school house and everybody is proud of it. 

ANNA OpstED, Allamuchy, N. J. 





Read them. 


Our U.S. Flag arrived last Saturdiy in excellent shape. 
Can say it is the best stitched flag I hawever seen. It is cer- 
tainly a fine flag for so little work,” can cheerfully and 
heartily recommend your flag to anyschool or residence de- 
siringan excellent large sized beautiful flag. It can be used 
outdoors as well as indoors and there isno danger of fading, 
I certainly will do all I can for a compay having such a great 
aim. BERNARD C. CoGGaNn, Principalof Shipple’s School, Big 
Rapids, Mich. 

Have received our picture and arevell pleased with it and 
consider our efforts to secure it well maid. Will recommend 
you all in my power. 

A. GERTRUDE C. JALEY, Assonex, Mags. 


Your picture of Lincoln received avi I wish to thank you 
very heartily on behalf of our school, It is certainly fine and 
I shall be glad to recommend your pla, 

HEL MNNARD, Irving, Mich. 


The flag is received and please acept our sincere thanks 
for the same. It is even more beatiful than we expected. 
Some of the y“vils clapped their handjand said “Hurrah for 
our flag” as I unrolled the package. 

ADAM, Frey, Jordan, Pa, 


Received the flag Monday and amjeased to say it is even 
better than I had dared to anticipate, thall reeommend your 
plan to my fellow teachers as I thinkiis a fine way to obtain 
a new flag free, for selling the buttonskonly a trifle. SThank- 
ing youin behalf of my pupils I am, 





MABEL C, SAMPSON Vest Duxbury, Mags. 
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If you already inave 
ton and Lincoln. 


yourseif. 


FLAG CoO., 
101 Meridian St., 
Anderson, Indiana. 
GENTLEMEN:—Send 
me postpaid 85 Flag, 
Washington, Lincoln But- 
tons, [Cross out the kina 
you don't want), As soon as 
sold I will remit you $3.50 and 
you are to send me, all charges 
prepaid, 
{State whether you want the free flag, 
=” of Washington or picture of Lin- 
eoln), 
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a yood flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of the patriots, Washing- 


You can get either free with just a little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to 


The plan is the same as for the free flag. ‘ : . ’ 
Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoln. 


Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you want, 20x24 
inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame—a picture that you will be 
proud to hang on your wall. 7 

One of these offers should interest you right now. 

Show your progressiveness. , ; 
Make your principal and trustees keep you in mind, 
Tell us the kind of buttons you want and get the great free flag or picture that will make your 
room the talk of the school. 
Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money writing a_ 


few letters for us to other teachers. 


“gq Mail this Coupon TODAY. 


MAIL ORDER 
101 Meridian Street, 


d Lincoln. 


You can do the sare. 
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FLAG COMPANY, 
Andersa, 
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An improved type of the special 


School Victor, embodying .important 


new features suggested through its use 


in the schools throughout the country. 


The turntable is higher, as in the Victrola 
types, making it more accessible and easier to 


put on and take off the record. 


The lid has a patent hinge and can be 
quickly removed and hung on the back of the 
instrument, so the horn can be swung in any 





direction. 


~The shelf is hinged and can be raised, 
making room for the horn under the instru- 
ment when not in use, safe and secure from 


danger. 


The Victor is now in actual daily use 
in the schools of more than 1800 cities. 
With this improved 
Victor meeting the 
requirements of 
school use better 
Victor XXV—Type A 

than ever before, it $67.50 special quotation to schools only 

will be rapidly adopted by hundreds of schools and 
cities everywhere. 

Why not see about a Victor for your school right zow? 
Any Victor dealer will gladly send 
the special school Victor to your 
school for a thorough trial—or write 


Victor XXV—Type A ty us and we will arrange it for you. 
closed : 5 


With horn placed under instrument 


safe and secure from danger, and with Educational Department 
cabinet locked to protect from dust 


and eer use by irresponsible Victor Talking Machine Co. 
people. 
Camden, N. J. 
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Do You Use These Little Books? 


RE you using the books of the Instructor Literature Series in your school? Thous- 
A ands of teachers are doing so, and are finding them a wonderful help and inspira- 
tion in their school work. The series is so large in number and so varied in classi- 
fication that any grade can be supplied, and almost any character of book can be had. 
The price per volume is so small, too, that whole classes can be easily supplied, and with 
a variety during the school year. As you look over the complete list of these printed on 
page 8, you are sure to find some titles which you know your children should have. When 
you realize this, you should find some way of supplying them, in either large or small 
quantities as may be desired. Only Five Cents a copy in enameled paper covers. Over one 
hundred titles on the list can also be furnished in limp cloth covers, at Ten Cents per copy. 
Occasionally we receive an inquiry from a teacher as to whether texts are complete in 
such books as ‘‘Evangeline,’’ ‘‘Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ ‘‘Snowbound,’’ ‘‘The Man 
Without a Country,’’ etc., thinking that at the low price as compared with other editions, 
they can hardly be in full. We are always able to reply that these and others of that sort 
are complete editions, and all are clearly printed on good paper. To others this same 
question may come, so we mention it here. 


A One Hundred Volume Library 


Every school needs a Library. Here is a chance to get one hundred volumes for 
$10.00. This would be a good start for a school which now has no library, or a splendid 
addition to any assortment that the school may already have. This Library is made up of 
One Hundred Books selected from the Instructor Literature Series, and bound in 
limp cloth, a handsome, convenient and substantial binding. This selection covers all 
the grades. You will find the library described and books listed on page 66. If you are 
interested in this for your school and money is not available for this purpose, there are 
many ways in which the money can easily be provided. Ask us for suggestions as to 
how any school can do this. 

Subscription Prices and Combinations 

Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR, AND PRIMARY PLANS, SEELEY’S QUESTION Book, EVERY Day PLANS, THE YEAR’S 
ENTERTAINMENTS, PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, THE SCHOOL YEAR all of which are pub- 
lished by us; together with the PATHFINDER and the PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, for which 
we act as agents. 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year................. $1.25( 2e8SRE4 
ee ee - 
The Pathfinder, one year........ Rie ee tice fea aiee a cheered 1.00] $2 SSeS 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid....... TET PORTO OP rE re Tee 100) , 85 3@,% 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid.............ccecceee eee eees 100; £2Feug g 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid................ 1.00 % M°eES , 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Pathfinder........ ... 1.75 e2-58% 
* "4 Boras with pzonpottesi. 0... 190) FR EP 
“ ‘6 6s «any 2of the $1.00 books 2.50] (FE= SSE¢ 
6 6 ad s 6 all 3 of the $1.00 books 3.10) fF EGaR § * Z 
: UE om, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with PATHFINDER endany .. 2.35] 2h 2458 : § = 
° - e ° ee 
6% 6c 66 66 ‘¢) 6 with ee beg opty tery 2 ER 2.95 3 g Be a s 4 S 
66 ee oe “e 8 WEIR Pe eee ss sso oe 3.55 | 3 Ey? 2686 
Practical Selections, postpaid................ SURED KASRDEES .65 Sire re 
‘School Year, postpaid........ccccsecssscueee ee es 65 | g-— so 29 5 
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When renewing your subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans include such of the above 
books as you can use to advantage. 


is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s Capital. 
The Pathfinder 52 issues, $1.00 a year. Kvery teacher is a expected to keep well i atc 
about the progress of affairs, and the PATHFINDER is their best medium for this purpose. In this paper 
not only is the important news of the world skillfully and impartially condensed but a large variety of 
general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, etc. On the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The PATHFINDER is not an ex- 
periment, not a new thing; it is now in its 20th year of increasing success and it is every where recognized 
as thie best current events review published. Every teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to be 
without it; it animates the dry bones of history, geography, civics, etc., and rids teaching of half its 
drudgry, The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and discussions 
of theday ; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively, so that the teacher can quickly grasp 
j It places everything you want to know at your finger’s ends by means of a 
complete quarterly index. What the dictionary is to language, the Pathfinder is to current history— 
an indispensable guide, worth many times its small cost. Size recentiy increased to 32 pages, but still 
publisted at the popular subscription price of $1.00a year. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
$1.75 or in other combinations as lisied above. 


Cash Paid to Agents. 


Tere is hardly a community anywhere in which several subscriptions to Normal 
Instrutor-Primary Plans can not easily be secured. Teachers everywhere recognize the 
supefority of N.1I.-P. P. and readily subscribe. We pay liberal’cash commission. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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—E on e ar Ae ree Te re 3 ¢ 
25—Etude ‘for all music NII Ya. ori crash sciae vis eeareedate 1 30 Youth’ ¢ i $2.00 ) Our Price Delineator 
-Everybody’s Magazine .. Des degen Ses he 1 50 outh’s Companion. ..... .. i 9 
70—Harper’s Mag. (Or Weekly) ..... 400] Review of aivives 3.00 $3.25 Everybody Ss Magazine 
Fe ont Bere ey ha seis erehess Arasp. sie.a's s/ars'e. Sars sien bale relate , se peers tris tae ROPERS sa | Field and Stream ese 
60—John Martin’s Book ............................... 3 00 Good Housekeeping 
40—Journal of Education...) Se ae 250| «a, ) our Pri : 
i7—Kindorgerten Primary Mag. (new)... 1 00 | Collier’s Weekly (IIlus,)......... 2.50 56 00 Harper’s Bazar \ Ma azines 
20 Kindergarten Review «SURE RIERA anneal re ey © 8 i 28 Review of Reviews................. 3.00 \ 3: Hearst’s Magazine p 
< adie: DPPC Eee ch + cere er dene ss 046400 eee weed . 
30—Lippincott’s Magazine RCE Ror por en a py ne 3 00 . MeClure’s Ma azine 
Se ee es stone esate AE 1 4 Pictorial Review.................... $1.00 ) Our Price Metropolitan - nll Two Years 
23—McClure’s Magazine............................ 150] Modern Priscilla....................... 1,00 — ms 
f 0 ’ 
23—Metropolitan Magazine........................10s0 1501 Ladies’ World.........00.0 000000 1.00 | Mother’s Magazine 
23—Mother’s Magazine...) 1 50 Pearson’s Magazine 
25—Motion Picture Magazine...... .................0085 150] Collier’s Weekly (Illus.) ........... 2.50 Our Price $ 00 
Be Musica eve rr ccs: 180) Woman's Home Companion..... 1.50 $3.75 eg nnp seme ° 
23 National Food Magazine. 00.0... 2". 180] American Magazine.................. 1:50 | Pop.Electricity &Mod.Mechanies = 
2° NPoems Worth Knowing sone sss £28) Sopoot Ge $1.25 | Woman’s Home Companion 
8—People’s Home Journal .............................. SO cnoo MEUPY.. eee ereee ec ceeeeees 25 Our Price 
20—Pictorial Review ........ ccc ccccece cence vecceececees 100] Educational Foundations........... 1.25 > 
22—Popular Educatcr............ oe Prorreeecee 1251 Collier’s Weekly (Illus.)........... 2.50 | $3.75 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
PEA sed pert and [lodern echanics.......... : 4 (Including ‘Poems Worth Knowing” as a premium) 
aw ei te | eee ee 
25—Review of ReviewS .............00000ccccccceceeueees 3 00 | American Boy (or Boy’s Magazine). | Our Price With Pathfinder.....................0.0..... Pe terkes > $1.75 
ee Mt sash ness se sees vers scessasseraraes lf AER ARR II $1.00 | With SchootJournal.....0.0.....00.......... at 2.00 
$5—Sohesl Arts Book... cc, 300 | Women’s Home Companion... 1.50 | $9.85 | with School Century... owen 2:00 
ZO BENOONGHHUUEY 6..5065.00000sccccccccscccccencvoeese 123 | American Magazine.................. 1,50 With Teacher’s Magazine............... . 2.00 
20—School Jouras ss iasesesescsesssirscecsesarecesesitany 1 25 " With Something To Do.......................0.0.... 1.85 
hia ate eaaeasatae 108 | Educational Foundations......... $1.25 | our tre | With Educational Foundations... 2,00 
20—Teachers’ Magazine.............0...6.0 ccc cee cuneeees 125 | Teacher’s Magazine.................. 1.25 ¢ $9.25 With Everybody’s & Delineator (to one address) 3.15 
7-Todays (and pattern)... 0.0 sisson 50 | Review of Reviews............... 3.00 | With Review of ReVieWS...cc.cc.cccccccscesseeee- 3.00 
5, quate aR aRRRE TER 3 With American & Woman’s Home Comp’n 3.15 
ee ee 3s | Mother’s Magazine.......... ....... $1.50 | Our Price With Ladies World and McCall’s............... 2.00 
1o-wenee Sa gguam Steet eee ee eee ee ee eee e ees vite ‘ ps Woman’s Home Companion....... 1.50 ; $9.70 With Pictorial Review & Metropolitan ..... 2.75 
40—Youth’s Companion.....22220 200 | Little Folks (new).................. . 1,00 | With Youth’s Companion , (See special offer No. 3,00 
ANY TWO " 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL $3.00 Two Remarkable Offers—-THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
— 52 Splendid Issues For 1915 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


COUNTRY. GENTLEMAN 


ALL THREE 


$4.50 


published. 





Agents Wanted 





To represent us in your 
vicinity. Write with your 








: : ; Offer 
first order for FULL PARTICULARS. No. 
Our Large 44 Page Catalogue for 1915, listing more than Offer 
3000 periodicals and Club Offers, is FREE. 2’ Ask for it. No. 


Ten Serials full of human interest. 


250 Short Stories. The best Editorial Page 


Family Page, Boys’ Page, Girls’ Page, Doctor’s Corner and a_per- 


petual supply of wit and humor. 
The Companion, and because the Publishers are glad to place a magnificent 
standard work in the home—Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln—these two Offers are made, 
All remaining Weekly Issues for 1914, then 52 
Issues of 1915 and The Companion Home Calendar 


All of Offer No. 1 and TARBELL’S LIFE OF 
LINCOLN. 


Because every family needs the influence of 


2 
2 vols., 991 pages. Cloth binding 


J. M, HANSON-BENNETT 





The above offers are special, and will positively be withdrawn November 10, 1914. 


You must act at once 














A_WAR MAP OF EUROPE! Wier 3i Pe boutsstet; pinea | COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. .....$1.50,| 3° me 

in colors, =e gt all tos snemany ner heey pa a, A bere | nee end =e HARPER’S BAZAR...............--5-. a & 50, { ° 

in c at wit © current war dispatches will keep you fully posted. 8s Map is easily 

worth ONE DOLLAR. We have purchased a large quan ty to supply the demand, and you may HEARST’S M AG AZINE i ais 0s a oe 50, Any Three 

have one of these splendid maps mailed to any address in the United States, Canada or to any GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 1.50 $4 50 
Hoe a +e eed 5 " 


address in the world, by sending us Only 25 Cents. 








REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co., Your Own Banker; all Publishers, Fort Dearborn Nat'l Bank, Chicago, IIl., First & City Nat'l Bank, Lexington, Ky. 


Address all 
Orders to 


<a> DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. It’s Free. 


J. M. HANSON-BENNETT MAGAZINE AGENCY, 201-208 Brooks Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency : New York 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other Leachers to colleges, and schools. Receives 
al all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. Vv rM. O. PIPATT, Mer. 


For Fifteen Years the PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has been building up its business in the Northwest until today it has the confidence and patronage 
of the educators in its field. Write today for our Sixteenth Year Book. .. 
F. H. HUNTWORTH, Manager, 535 New York Block, 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘ycs‘ttergeret cunoingham-ciency, Renager, 


No enrollment fee required in advance. Early registration is advised. Write to-day for application blank. 








‘Seattle, Washington. 











| 9 ‘ FOUNDED 
Edmands Educators’ Exchange 

WORK BEGUN AT ONCE for those who send NAMES of REFERENCE 

2. Edmands, Mgr. 101 Tremont St, BOSTON, MASS, —S, B. Fares, Mgr.» Welles Hidg, 


1897 


and (25 ets.) Postage. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 








MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank. 
AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 





422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


“No Position, No Fee.” Write us for particulars 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 
THE TEACHERS’ AGENC —R. L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability toteach are invited 


to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


(27th Year) Ood-operating Agencies in Denver Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


No Advance Fee Wirnxrown PA: 


RELIABLE TEACHERS AGENCY, Siicthome ary oung: 
Needs experienced teachers, College and Normal graduates, vocational, and special teachers, for desirable 
positions, WEST and SOUTH. Write today. L, CREGO, or MKS, L, CREGO, Managers, 


NORTHWESTERN: TEACHERS’ AGENCY, t= sresty in need of 
vacancies of the early autumn which offer the .best opportunity for promotion. The 
leading agency for the entire WEST and ALASKA. BOISE, IDAHO. 


tn my territory will have Su) NEW tcl | POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 

One State ALLY. Pratnrke ‘aenc fh ba area Write us your qualilientines. FREE jcuens 
ere” VALLEY AGENCY, A. J. Jolly Mgr. »*Y. | Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 
Retined, profitable 


BE A BANKER | cApn WATCHMAKING Bizet protane 


Sple ier shool Teach- 

Rplendis epportenttige Des Scheel Dene men always in demand, We teach it thoroughly in as 

hours,all holiday soff,yearly vacation with many months as it fornierly took years. Does away 

pay, good salary. Learnat home. Diploma §}| with tedious apprenticeship. Money earned while 

in six months. Catalog free. on ie Positions secured, Easy terms. Send for 
J catalogue. 


EDGAR G. ALCORN, President. 
t. Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, Mo. 


VALUABLE AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


Do you want Lo secure good lessons, good deportment, and regular attendance in your school this year, 
almost without an effort on your part? You may beable to compel these things, but that means trouble, 
friction, unpleasantness, and poorer results, If you use our system of Rewards you don’t have to compel. 
Our Reward Cards are the lubricant which will make the machinery of your school run easily and smoothly. 
Thousands of teachers ollover the United States know this and are using them. 
If you are not, try them and you will wonder why you had not done so before. 

How to Do It. We furnish little colored cardboard tickets with the word 
Good, Merit, Perfect, or Present printed on them at 4c per 100. Get a few hundred 
of these and a quantity of our Reward Cards of different sizes and prices. Give 
one of the little tickets for each well prepared lesson, good deportment during the 
day, punctual attendance, or whatever suggests itself to you as desirable. Then 
let your pupils earn the Reward Cards, making the price of each card 10, 25 or 50 
tickets, or Whatever number you think best, according tothe value of the cards, 
You will be surprised to see how the pupils will work for them,. and you will be 
more than pleased with the results. 

The foilowing are some of our most popular assortments of Reward Cards. 
Our complete catalogue of all kinds of teachers’ aids will be mailed free upon request. 

Quotation Cards No, 2,—The illustration shows only 1 of the 30 beautiful de- 
signs of imported cards in this assortment. They are 374x7%; a different quotation 
on each design, and with ribbon hangers (not shown in the illustration) they make 
u beautiful ornament for the wallof any roomand will be:highly prized,...2:ze each 
Without ribbon Nangers....ccccccccceccvccccccseccececens ceccesccsesesee Cach 

Quotation Cards No. 1.—Similar to No. 2 but smaller, 3x5%, 20 
PEBIZDA, .coccccsccccccece Sbnsbepoeoebensebbeebebdbebsesssssqueensecensbesnenenee MOE 
Without ribbon hangers.....sseccsecccccccccccccccccecces sosscccccsccesses JO Cach 

Assortment B.—About 3x4};, scenery, flowers, children, kittens, etc., more 
than 40 desizns. 50c per 100 or pro rata. 

Assortment BA.—High grade imported cards, beautifully lithographed, 
about 25,x4, many designs assorted. 60c per 100 or pro rata 








35th year. First class equipment. Operates 
locally and nationally. Direct calls from 
school officers. Direct recommendations. 
Well prepared teachers:in great demand. 






































A Laswhts hee reeset uty the grent 


rk martae, dant the parent of al the: eti- 





7 reese Citerw. o 
f ‘ Assortment A,—About 344x5'4, embossed, more than 50 designs. SOc per 
100 or pro rata. 
Assortment C.—About 414 x6, embossed, about 40 designs ......eesecesessees eoeeed 6c each 


Tickets Free. If you send us $1 or more at one time for cards at above prices we willinclude 500 of 
the little Merit, Good, Perfect, or Present tickets free if you ask forthem. All cards sent postpaid on 


receipt of price, JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 


| Can Increase Your Income #50 to 
» $100 Monthly-Spare Time 


I have made $100 a month teaching Physi-Culture in my spare time while 
going through college. You can equal or excel this. I show you how to teach 
it and how to get classes. Big earnings in spare time and if you dévote ull your 
timethere’s no limit to what you can earn. Teach Physi-Culture right in 

ourown town. searn it by correspondence in a few easy lessons. Before you 
now it you’ll have health and an additional profession worth thousands of 


dollars to you. y 
In Nine Easy Lessons 


H Y § | -[ lJ | T lJ R Improve Your Own Health —Teach i¢ in the 


-—Make Money After School Hours. 
Physi-Culture, the new science, brings natural buoyant health to all.. No fatiguing ¢ 
exercises. You can take them after a hard day’s work and feel refreshed. The Ogden } 
Method builds you up. a ‘ 
Our breathing and relaxive methods are endorsed by business and professional 
men who oppose violent exercise. School superintendents and promineyt educa’ 
endorse the Ogden Method,idevised by Prof, L. G..\Ogden, former physical director | 
at Wittenberg College. . 
FREE Write for Specimen Exercise Free. A special Ogden exercise, which reliou:e 
* constipation and indigestion mailed on requést, One os e mauy health. 
1 roducers in the Ogden course, Sent free with complete details of the jen 


Method ‘of Physi-Culture. 
Box A-300, CINCINNATI, 0. 





OGDEN PHYSI-CULTURE COLLEGE, 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS / 


Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Woman’s Home Companion, October : 
“What War Meant to Me—A French 
Woman’s Story of the Siege of Paris in 
1870,’’ by Aimee Georges. 

Cosmopolitan, October : ‘‘From News- 
boy to the Senate,’’ by John Temple 
Graves. 

Guide to Nature, September: ‘‘The 

Epoch Making Age of Haying.’’ Nine 
photographs, 
_ Century, October : ‘‘The Call to Arms 
in Europe,’’ by Major John Bigelow, U. 
S. A., Retired. ‘‘Nothing like it re- 
corded in history. ’’ 

St. Nicholas, September: ‘‘The Story 


November 1914 


Teachers’ Correspondence 
eames COUISC— FREE emmmmn 


The largedemand upon us for teachers 


of Gregg Shorthand has induced us _ to 
offer to public and private school teachers 
free tuition in our Teachers’ Correspondence 
Course. This isa branch of teaching that is not 
overcrowded,and which offers splendid possi- 
bilities for advancement and original work.’ 
Thesalaries are higher than inother branches. 


Gregg Shorthand 


is taughtin more schools than all other systems 
combined, There are 1852 cities in the United 
States in which shorthand is taughtin the pul lic 
high schools. The standing of the five 
leading systems is as follows: 


GREGG SHORTHAND.... 974 cities 





of the Star-Spangled Banner,’’ by J. L. 
Harbour. Five pages, fully illustrated. 


Youth’s Companion, July 16: ‘‘The | 
Great Wheat Crop of 1914 and What it 
Means,’’ by Alexander D. Noyes. | 

Mother’s Magazine, September: ‘‘A | 
Social Danger,’’ by William Howard | 
Taft. Anextremely important paper for | 
teachers to read. Illuminating and 
thoughtful discussion of the problems of 
teaching sex hygiene, etc. 

American Boy, September : “The Gen- | 
eral Armstrong’s Last Fight,’’ by Walter 
K. Towers. Story of the Battle of New 
Orleans. 

Scribner’s Magazine, September: ‘‘A 
Diary of James Gallatin in Europe.’”’ 
From the American Peace through the 
downfall of Napoleon and the following 
years. Preface contains a Franklin 
letter. 

World’s Work, September :‘‘ The Ef- 
fect of the War on the United States,’’ 
by Frederick Carter. Other papers on 
the European situation and pictorial aids. 

Travel, September: ‘‘A Hunting Ex- 
pedition in Baluchistan,’’ by Edwin War- 
field. Photographs by author, and map. 

Everybody’s, September: ‘‘The War- 
Storm: Is this the Great War?’’ by 
Frederick Palmer. Also, ‘‘The War 
Lords’ Game of Empire,’’ by Joseph Ed- 
gar Chamberlain. Valuable text about 
each of the countries involved. 

Review of Reviews, September: ‘‘Vol- 
canic Activities on the Pacific Coast,’* 
by Guy Elliott Mitchell. 

Atlantic Monthly, September: ‘‘Wil- 
liam T. Sherman,’’ by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford in ‘‘Union Portraits’’ series. 

National Geographic Magazine, Au- 
gust: ‘‘The Cape Cod Canal,’’ by Com- 
modore J. W. Miller. “Pilgrim Fathers 
had noted the benefit of canals in low 
countries ;’’ Myles Standish’s plan, 1627. 

Sunset Magazine, September: ‘‘ Auto- 
birds of Passage,’’ by KE. Alexander 
Powell, F. R. G. 8S. Pictures in color 
and tint. Pacific coast from Mexico to 
Alaska. 

Literary Digest, September 12: ‘‘De- 


struction of Art at Louvain.’ 


Is He Crazy ? 


The owner of a large plantation in Missis- 
sippi, where the fine figs grow, is giving 
away a few five-acre fruit tracts. ‘The only 
condition is that figs be planted. 'The owner 
wants enough figs raised to supply a_ co- 
operative canning factory. You can secure 
five acres and an interest in the canning 
factory by writing the Eubank I'arms Com- 
pany, 776 Keystone, Pittsburg, Pa. They 
will plant and care for your trees for $6 per 
month. Your profit should be $1,000 per 
year. Some think this man is crazy for 
giving away such valuable land, but there 
may be method in his madness. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
JOBS OPEN 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions to beheld throughout the entire country during the 
Fall and Spring. The positions to be filled pay from 
$600 to $1500; hove short hours and annual vacations 
with full pay. - 

‘Those interested should write immediatelytoFranklin 
Institute,Dept-L105, Rochester, N-Y-for scheduleshowing 
examination dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions available and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be sent free of charge. 











Benn Pitman ..... seeaetene “ODE. 
Isaac Pitman .......sccceee 105 * 
Graham ...... Scheselensueys. 
PRUINGON 0000000004000 sesees. Oe, 


Twenty-nine other systems or textbooks are 
represented in the remaining 289 Cities. 

Gregg leadership in the private commercial 
schools is even more marked, It was adopted by 
more than four huudred schools last year. The 
reasons for the great popularity of Gregg 
Shorthand are: 

Simplicity—it is the easiest ofall practi- 
cal systems to learn, 

Legibility—it holds the world’s record 
for accuracy at high speed —99.6% perfect. 
—made by a boy of eighteen. 

Speed—Gregg writers won first,second and 
third places in the Fifth International Shorthand 
Speed Contest. A Gregg writer, Mr.Charles L. 
Swem, Personal Stenographer and Official Repor- 
ter to the President of the United States,has won 
speed certificates from the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association for 237 and 268 words a 
minute. Ask for Booklet—N., I. 3. 

THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., 
New York Chicago San Francisco 














RAILWAY MAIL 
CLERKS — CU S- 
TOMS HOUSE and 
internal Rev- 


$800 TO $1500. 
“NO LAYOFFS.” = Short 
hours. Rapid advance- 
ment to high salar- 










Thou- 
sands of 


















appointments : : 
enue Em- coming.- Common si and high 
education sufficient, Government 
ployees Political influence unnec- Posi- 








want 
ed 


essary, Country and city resi- 
dents stand same chance of im- 
mediate appointinent. Exam’s everywhere soon, Write 
immediately for scheddle showing places of examinations. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. L93. Rochester, N. Y. 


EXTRA MONEY, TEACHERS 
Simply furnish our free information of 
boarding schools to students who plan to go 
away to school, We pay you. Write for details: 
Association of Schools of the U. S. 
Times Bldg., N. ¥. or Masonic Temple, Chicago 


lions 



































Do You Like to Draw? 


That's all we want to know 
S Now we will not give you any grand 
prize—or a lot of free stuff if 
you answer this ad. Nor do we 
claim to make you rich in a 
week. But if you are anxious to 
*evelup your talent with a successful cartoon. 
fst, 80 you can make money, send a co y oO} 
this picture with Ge. instampe for PORTFOLIO 
of cartoons and SAMPLE LESSON PLATE, 
and let us explain. [HE W, L. EVANS SCHOOL 
OF CARTOONING, 800 Leader Building, Cleveland, 0 


LA STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. §., Conferring Deqree 
of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only law school in 
U. S. conducting standard resident school and giving same instruc- 
tion, by mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 
oreminent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar cx- 
amination. Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and recommended by 
Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students, Only insti- 
tution of its kind in the world, Send today for Large Handsomely 
Wustrated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 450 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


o> Bea Trained Nurse 
em Earn $15 to $30 a Week 


Our Home Study Course will quickly pre- 
pare you to enter this most_noble and 
dignified | profession for women. Demand for 
trained nurses now greater than the cupply 
—lucrative field for you right at han 
i ing home. We give 
ital experience. 
_ standing. 
chool of its kind. 
ehoo! ‘ek 


for FREE 


ning School For Nurses 
ue Chicago, Ol 












American Trai 
1647 LaSalle Aven 





f e e : e 
The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
HOM work, offers alsoinstruc- 
tion by correspondence. 
For detailed ine 
STUDY formation address 
Mind Year U.ofC.(Din. W )Chicago,{I1. Mitel! Tore 




















GUARANTEED HOSIERY manufacturer sell- 
ing direct to consumer Wishes agentin every county. 
Permauent big paying business. Protected territory. 
Credit. H, PARKER MILLS, 2788 No, 12th St., Phila., Pa, 

at home for a large Phila. firm; 
Ladies to Sew good money; steady work; no 


canvassing 3; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 





PRIMARY MARGHES—Easy arrangements ine march 
form of favorite melodies in First Grade, for Piano or 
Organ. Adeste Fidelis, Onward Christian Soldiers, 
Nearer My God to Thee, Rock ot Ages, Abide With Me, 
Jesus Lover of My Soul, What Shall the Harvest Be. 
Blest Be the Tie that Binds, My Faith Looks Up to Thee, 
Work For the Night is Coming. Special introductory 
price for a short time only,8c per copy. any five for30c or 
the ten for 0c postpaid. Send for our free eut-price catalog 
of everything in music. Brehm Bros,, Dept. 51, Erie, Penn. 





UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Walnut St., Phila., Pa 
Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 


DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED —#1.00-each 


subject. Other help for ‘Teachers on special terms. 





Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 























Make Visual Instruc- 
tion a Part of Your 
School System 


Through the eye the brain rer 
ceives most of its impressions. 
Educators are rapidly taking ad- 
vantage of this fact and teaching 
by pictures is becoming a part 
of every school’s work. The 
ideal way to teach by pictures is 
to project lantern slides or post 
cards and photographs upon a 
screen by means of the 


Bausch’ lomb 
Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 





























The ideal lantern for lantern 
slide projection for the average 
class room is the Model C Balop- 
ticon with the new 250 nitrogen- 


filled Mazda Lamp. No atten- 
tion to lamp necessary after once 
turned on. Can be attached to 
any lamp socket. A child can 
operate it. Price, complete $35.00. 

Other illuminants can be sup- 
plied and many different Balop- 
ticons are offered. Send for in- 
teresting circular. 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical.@: 


547 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. . 


New York Chiengo Washington San Francisco 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Book Reviews 


‘‘Short Stories for Young Folks.’’ By 
Kenneth S. Guthrie. Cloth. 12mo. 180 
pages. $1.10. Comparative Literature 
Press. Brooklyn N. Y. 

This is a compilation of about one hun- 
dred and forty short stories with a moral. 
Each story occupies about a page or less. 
Following the stories, which are good and 
well adapted for use by parents, teachers 
and ministers, are two translations from 
the Greek of Kebes and Prodicus. They 
are, ‘‘The Greek Pilgrim’s Progress’’ by 
the former and “The Choice of Her- 
cules,’’ by the latter. The book is ex- 
tensively decorated and is_ illustrated 
with several full page drawings. 


‘*Elementary Exercises in Agricul- 
ture.’’ By S. H. Dadisman B. S. Agr. 
Cloth. 12mo. 106 pages. Illustrated, 
50 cents. Macmillan Co., New York. 

This volume will be found very ser- 
viceable to those teachers who wish to 
interest their scholars in the ‘‘out-of- 
doors’’ life about them. The equipment 
is commendably simple. Each exercise 
states its ‘‘object,’’ and then proceeds 
to outline the ‘‘method’’ of realizing the 
‘‘object.’’ There are fourteen divisions 
or general topics, and under each, ten to 
twenty exercises. The work is prepara- 

















as Accuracy in the 
oY } Measurement of Colors 
A particular color to- 
day to a given person 
may not be the same 
color tomorrow, be- 
cause of over-indulg- 
ence in food, lack of 
BI sleep, etc. The only 
definite system, which makes possible the 
accurate matching of colors at any time is 


The Munsell Color System 


It has been adopted by leading’ edu- 
cational institutions the country over. 


The box crayons contains one each of the five 
middle colors, also gray, black and the maxima of 
red, yellow and blue. The middle colors should be 
used in the form of crayons, water colors, atlas of 
charts, color tree, sphere etc., to correctly teach 
accuracy and color harmony, 






Send today for explanatory circular G and prices. Send 
loc in your letter for No» 2 box of Crayons postage paid. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers of Material 
Yor the Munsell Color System, 


Boston, Mass. 











Men of Ideas ane tyventive . bility 

should write or new 
“Lists of Needed Inventions,” **Patent Buyers’ and 
“How to Get Your Patent andYour Money.” Advice Free, 
RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 84 Washington, D.C, 





tory to a serious study of agriculture, 
and will doubtless stimulate an appetite 
for further, more scientific information 
in this subject. 


‘Guide to Arithmetic.’’ By R. G. 
Russell, B. S. Cloth, .12mo. 96 pages. 
75 cents. Jennings & Graham Co., 
Cincinnati. 

This volume is prepared for both 
teacher and scholar, and comprises model 
solutions of representative problems 
from fractions to mensuration, and the 
analysis of problems. The analytical 
method involves more reasoning, and is 
a greater mind developer than the short 
cut method of solving arithmetical prob- 
lems. Special attention is given by the 
writer to Mercantile Transactions, Dis- 
counts, Stock Investments and Mensura- 
tion. The problems are practical and 
interesting. . 


“Dramatic Readings for Schools.’’ By 
Marion F. Lansing. Cloth. 12mo. 242 
pages. 50 cents. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

The compiler of this work says in her 
introduction that a valuable social and 
ethical lesson accompanies the experience 
of throwing oneself into a part. Chil- 
dren are taught now not only to read but 
to live a story. Another effect of the 
dramatic tendency now growing in favor 
is that it cultivates the graces, subdues 
self-consciousness, enlarges the feelings, 
stimulates the imagination and strength- 
ens self-confidence. There are notes for 
the teacher in this volume, but the 
writer has prepared the work upon the 
theory that dramatic work should be done 
by the scholars not for them. She would 
develop the creative along with the imi- 
tative instinct. The stories are the best 
in literature and are arranged in order 
of difficulty. 


‘‘Farm Animals’’ (Hunt and Burkett’s 
Agriculture). Thomas F. Hunt and 
Charles W. Burkett. Cloth, 12mo. 534 
pages. Orange Judd Co., New York. 

The writers of this series on Agricul- 
ture are remarkably well qualified to 
produce a work of thissort. Prof. Hunt 
is at present Dean of the College of 
Agriculture and Director of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in the Univer- 





sity of California. Prof. Burkett is the 





adapted to the pocket, 


ime and get one. 





14 W. Columbia St., “D” 


Every Teacher and Pupil needs a 10c. 
SEE-RITE PENCIL POINT:>. 


Hundreds of thousands in use. 
f , school room or desk. 
Will last for months. Will not break the lead, 
waste the pencil or litter the floor. The ad- 
justable blade shayes likea plane, Special 
— to teachers in dozen lots. 
Satisfaction ¢11ranteed, 

SEARIGHT MFG. COMPA.NY, 


Especia'y © 


Send a 





Detroit, Mich. 





SONG POEMS 


WANTED for publication. Big money 
writing song poems, Past experience unneces- 
sary. Our proposition positively unequaled. 


We accept available work for publication and secure copyright in your name. Our composing staff best of any 


company of its kind. Have paid hundreds of dollars to writers. 
or write for instructive booklet—it's free, MARKS -GOLDSMITH CO., Dept, 90, Washington, D. C. 


Send us your song poems or melodies today 






AND PRIMARY PLANS 


GOOD THINGS 


From ‘‘The House of Better Material’’ 


The Best Christmas Book **'4y Joseph 


There is nothing better or newer published in the way \ 
of Christmas entertainments. The material contained 
in this book is fresh and original, much of it having 
been written specially by Marie Irish, Harriette 
Wilbur, and Thos. B. Weaver. There is a wealth of 
new ideas, and a complete program for everyone. It 
is positively the ‘*Best’’ book of Christmas entertain- 
ment exercises. published. Arranged according to 
grades. Contains: 82 recitations, 36 quotations, 4 
monologues and readings, 10 dialogues, exercises and 
plays, 7 fancy drills and. marches, 4 acrostics and mo- 
tion songs, 3 tableaux, 4 pantomimes and pantomimed 



























e Pest \ 


BOOK 
























py A re: songs, 9 songs with music, 8 songs of new words to old 
tunes, 14 facts regarding Christmas and Christmas 
customs in other lands. Illustrated. 192 pages. Paper. Price 30 cents. 





Morning Exercises for All the Year 4,0) tr O" Siocon.” 
Author of Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land, (40 cents),Nixie Bunny in Workaday- 
Land, (40 cents), etc. This is a new work—just published—and the only really 
complete and systematic book of opening exercises that has yet been issued. 
Contains 303 exercises for all grades, arranged day by day, there being an 
exercise for each morning of the ten school months, beginning with the first 
day in September and ending with the last day in June. 252 large pages, 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Language Games For All Grades. By Alhambra G. Deming, Principal 
Washington School, Winona, Minn. Thirty language games, teaching the cor- 
rect use of troublesome words and forms of expression in a pleasant way. With 
40 cards for pupils’ use. 96 pages. Cloth. Price (with cards), 50 cents. 


Easy Things To Draw. By D.R. Augsburg. A teacher’s handbook, with 
203 drawings. 177 large pages. Paper, rice, 30 cents. 


Our 1915 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools 


is now ready—128 large pages of best books and helps: Supplementary readers, holiday 
materials, busy work supplies, blackboard stencils, entertainments, reference books, teachers’ 
aids and devices, etc. Do you know any teacher that can afford to be without a copy? 
Mailed free upon request. 


BECHLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


“The Louse of ,, 
Better Materital- 






























312 W. Randolph St. 
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Former Price $10.00 | Our New Price $4.45 








Webster’s Revised 
Unabridged Dictionary 


With 1914 Supplement 


This is actually a $10.00 dictionary 
value for $4.45. It is a genuine 
Merriam Webster and is next best 
to Webster’s New International, 
$12.00 Dictionary. It is better than 
any dictionary you can buy for 
$10.00. It contains 2,120 pages and 
over 5,000 illustrations. It is printed 
on a good quality of heavy book 
paper, and bound in tan colored 
buckram cloth, very strong-and dur- 
able. Marbled edges and patent 
thumb index. Remember, there is 
no better book for twice the price. Former price in sheep binding 
$1u.00. Our new Price, for buckram cloth binding, $4.45 pre- $ 
paid. Your money refunded promptly if not satisfied. 


Special Offer if you send in your order before October 15th, 


we will include without extra charge a desk copy 
of our new School and College Dictionary and a sample copy 
of American School Songs. 





— 










As this offer is made only to the readers of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, it will be necessary to mention this journal if you want 
to take advantage of this special offer. 








HALL & McCREARY, 43@ & 432 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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TYPEWRITER 


\ 





MIMEOGRAPH 

















T doesn’t copy—it duplicates the 


original absolutely. Even a mag- 
nifying glass fails to reveal any difference 


between the typewritten original and the 
mimeographed duplicate. It’s the~ new 
dermatype process that has made this great 
advancement possible. And it’s the new der- 
matype process that enlarges the scope and 
usefulness of the Edison-Dick mimeograph for 
general school work. Rotary mimeograph prices 
range from $30 to $160. A needed school tool. 
Get new booklet “E” —from A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, Chicago-New York, or from local dealer. 


INESERAPH 
































The Universal Encyclopedia 


PP 





The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is yo in 8 vol- 


umes, each measuring 5% x 8 inches, 114 inches thick. olumes average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in good 
clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page Atlas 
of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 
library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


It is a new work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish 
to know about every conceivable subject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly 
reliable. 

You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, .using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Editor of the ‘‘American Agriculturist.’’ | 
Both have been for a long time teachers 
and investigators. ‘This volume, ‘*Farm 
Animals,’’ is a thorough treatise on the 
care, use, feeding, cure, and whole in- 
dustry of domestic animals. It is 
adapted to the ‘thigh school mind.’’ In 
each chapter is a ‘*‘Practicum’’ for the 
use of teachers. It is designed to bring | 
out by questions of practical nature the 
information and theory contained in the 
text. It is replete with excellent illus- 
trations, both line-cuts and photographic 
half-tones. Progressive farmers as well 
as students of agriculture will profit by 
the use of this book. 


**Bow-Wow — and 


Mew-Mew.’”* By 
Georgiana M. Craik. Edited by Jos. E. 
Sindelar. Cloth. 12mo. 94 pages. 30c. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 

This is one of the standard classics for 
children and in this volume is given a 
particularly fine setting. The type is | 
large, the paper fine, and the illustra- 
tions are numerous and attractive. These | 
are especially prepared for this edition | 
by Helen G. Hodge, and are printed in 
colors. Of course the story of Bow-Wow 
and Mew-Mew is so well known as to 
need little elaboration. It is one of the 
books for beginners which may be 
classed as literature. The story of the 
discontented dog and cat, who ran away 
from a pleasant home, only to suffer 
from hunger and ill-treatment, with their 
happy return and entire change of char- 
acter, isa really dramatic narrative, and 
never fails to interest. The vocabulary 
is very simple, and the story with all of 
its interest and ethical lessons is easily 
absorbed by the young reader. 


‘*Arithmetic,’’ Book I, Fundamental 
Processes; Book II, Practical Applica- 
tions. By John H. Walsh, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools of the City of | 
New York, and Henry Suzzallo, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Book I, 
35 cents. Book II, 65 cents. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 

The most urgent demand now made 
regarding instruction in Arithmetic is 
that (1) fundamental processes shall be 
emphasized in the lower grades in order 
that efficiency may result; (2) that the 
social and economic applications of arith- 
metic shall be taught in the upper grades 
so that grammar school children will 
have an insight into the typical practices 
of modern life. ‘These books meet both 
requirements to. an exceptional degree. 
The series is so arranged that a pupil 
may acquire an easy and accurate com- 
mand of the processes by the end of the 
sixth year. ‘The seventh and eighth 
school years are thus left free for the 
study of practical applications. No 
books heretofore offered to schools con- 
tain so varied and extended a series of 
applications of arithmetic suitable to the 
conditions of modern life such as the 
rank and file of pupils are likely to 
meet. 








“*Crop Production:’’ An Agricultural 
Text for High Schools. By Clarence M. 
Weed and William E. Riley, State Nor- 
mal School, Lowell, Mass. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 252 pages. 75 cents. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 

The plan of the book is unique. The 
student is given work to do with real 
things—soil, seeds, and plants before he 
begins serious study of the text. It de- 
velops the method of teaching agricul- 
ture by means of projects which is one 
of the most important steps in recent 
eduational progress. The book gives the 
essential facts concerning the history, 
characteristics,culture, diseases, and en- 
emies of practically all the crops grown 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina. 
tions tobe held throughout the entire country,during the 
Fall and gepring. The positions to be filled pay from 
o ; have short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay, 
Thoseinterested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. L98, Rochester, N.Y.,forscheduleshowing 
examination dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions available and giving many sample 
examination questions, which wil! be sent free of charge. 








November. 19't 4 


Esterbrook 
School Pens _ 


The smooth 
easy- writing quali- 
ties of Esterbrook 
Pens make them the 
best for the scholars 
to and 


long-wearing 


use, their 
quali- 
ties make them the 
most economical as 
well. 


At all dealers. Write to us for samples. 


Esterbrook Pen Mig. Co. 
New York. Cainden, N. J- 











From ‘‘ The House That Helps ”’ 
A live concern which handles this 
material as a BUSINESS, not a 
side-line. 

Our new free catalog is ready for 

ou, listing the best in Plays, 

rills, Action Songs, Speakers, 
Operettas and Material for Special 
Days. Send today. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio. 














THE MONTESSORI METHOD IN ROME 


If you are interested in my investigation = 


and study of the MONTESSORI METHOD 
IN ROME, and my practical adaptation of 
the Method to the American School for lit- 
tle children L will be glad to send illustrated 
pamphlet on request, Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 
Directress, Torresdale House, ‘Training course 
begins October Ist, 


American Montessori ‘Teacher-Training School 
‘Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Report Folders 


———1, convenient in size and 
>| correct in arrange- 
ne ment. 10c per doz. 
77! | Envelopes 5c per doz. 





Sample and catalogue 
FREE. 

The Ohio Printing Co., 
Box E., New Philadelphia,O 


Teen 
~ 
bnteg —— — -—- —— 


Literary Assistance 


All work prepared to order, 
Debate Outlines, any subject, 
and negative $1.00, either 40c. 
sions $2.50 per thousand words, 
Kssayvs, Orations, Speeches, etc., on any subject 
and forany occasion $2.50 per thousand words, 
Outlines $1.00 each, 
Manuscripts of 
thousand words, 
Subscriptions taken for any publication, 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
Cedar Falls, 


























Both aftirmative 
Complete discus- 


all kinds revised 81.000 per 


lowa 














SCHOOL SUPPLIES. {et*loeue mation 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Fducational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy- Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffa, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A, J. FOUCH & CO.,e WARREN, PA. 
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nereaseYour Efficiency 


The secret of business.and social 
success is the ability to remember. 
1 can make your mind an infalli- 
ble classified index from which 
sou cén instantly select thoughts, 
facts, figures, names, faces, En- 
ables you to concentrate, develop 
self-control, overcome bashfulness, 
think on your feet, address an aud- 
ience, Easy, ‘Simple. The result 
of 20 years’ experience in develop- 
ing memories of thousands of 
students. Write today for copy of 
my book, *tHow to Remember’’ 
and Copyrighted Memory Test Free, 


A) 


also how to obtain FREE copy of 


Prof. 
Henry 








Cickson 
Principal 
Dickson School of Memory, 791 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Il}, 


Home Study --Free Tuition 


The Carnegie College of Rogers, Ohio, will grant to 
you a ** Free TuitionScholarship” for a complete course 
by mail. Matriculation fee $5.00—Tuition free. 


Free Tuition Courses Taught By Mail 








my book**Howto Speak in Public.”’ 








Normal Penmanship Book-keeping 
High School Typewriting Agriculture 
Professional Shorthand Civil Service 
Physical Culture Domestic Science Drawing 
Engineering Law Real Estate 


Over 100 branches from which to select. ‘Free 
Tuition Scholarships” granted to the first applicants 
from each post office. Send us your name and ad- 
dress—now—today—tomorrow may be too late. Do it 
now”, Address, Free Tuition Department, Carne- 
gie College, Rogers, Ohio, 


GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is the Best Employer 
Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion reg- 
ular; vacations with pay; thous- 
r/ ands of vacancies every year; all 
kinds of pleasant work everywhere; 
no lay-offs; no pull needed; com- 
mon education sufficient. 


*“This Book 


tells of about 800,000 protected 
positions in the U. 8. Govern- 
ment service, where there is a 
hig chance for you~—if you want 
it—with sure and generous pay 
and lifetime employment. Places 
open to American citizens of 18 
or over, / 
Special money back guarantee jf 
if you write today for Booklet R, 
1140. IT IS FREE. ‘ 
Farl Hopkins, Washington, D, C, 



























ARTFREE 


Special Limited Offer 


Write at oncefor full particu- 
lars of thisSpecial Limited Offer. 
No charge, no Obligations, Your 
name and address brings you 
handsome, illustrated Prospec- 
tus and explanation of this un- 
usual offer, by return mail, free. 
is: Remember this offer is strictly 
limited. Don’ttake chances. Write now. 
FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 868, Omaha, Neb. 


Complete Scholarship 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. G pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings. 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation an 

sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No politica pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SPEAK 





A FOREIGN LANGUAGE! 


The European war has created a great demand and unlim- 
ited opportunities for those who know Spanish, French, 
German or Italian. Now is the time to better your posi- 
P tion and increase your salary. You can learn quickly 
and easily, at home, during spare moments by t:¢ 


a LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
i and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 

fw \) Lf You simply listen to the living voice of a native 
(~~ @e professor pronounce the foreign anguage over and over, 
pee Until youknow it. Grasp this opportunity! Write for 
booklet, particulars of free trial, easy parments. 
. The LANGUAGE PHONE-METHOD 
a. 964 Putnam Building, 2 West 45thSt., N.Y. 




















in the United States. It contains about 
fifty separate discussions about vegeta- 
bles, fruit, flowers, and farm crops. 
Each chapter is filled with valuable in- 
formation presented in a form so simple 
and clear that students can use the book 
with interest and profit. The illustra- 
tions and charts are of more than ordi- 
nary value and are numerous. 


‘The Ideal Phonic Primer.’’ By the 
author of ‘‘The Ideal Sound Exempli- 
fier.’’ Cloth. 12mo. 96 pages. 20c. 
Edward E. Babb & Co., Boston. 

This book is the result of twenty years, 
experience in the classroom and a strong 
belief in the phonic system as a basis 
for intelligent reading. It has been pre- 
pared with the idea in mind that it is not 
well to overtax the immature mental 
faculties of a child during his first year 
at school, and that we must strive rather 
to draw out and develop them by suit- 
able and agreeable work. The method 
by which this object is attained, in the 
arrangement of the lessons, is what 
makes this book different from any other 
primary book. In addition to a page of 
sight words, nearly three hundred phonic 
words are given, and these are presented 
in seventy families of four words each 
in an easy order of development. The 
author suggests that the criticism may 
be made that the sentences are too easy, 
but this is welcomed as the best com- 
mendation the book could receive, and 
it would be felt that the desired end had 
been attained. 


‘‘Battles of Destiny. ’’ 
Fides Shepperson M. A. 
Sq. 12mo. 168 pages. 75 cents. 
Mercy Convent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Seventeen of the great struggles of 
history are here described and philoso- 
phized upon in a clear, enlightening and 
forceful manner. The writer exhibits 
an insight and appreciation of historic 
motives and consequences, and shows a 
wideness of reading, that make her ob- 
servations impressive and _ interesting. 
The language used is of exceptionally 
high character. The whole idea back of 
the sketches is to show the evident Prov- 
idence back of destiny. The book con- 
cludes with a plea for peace. The 
sketches are interesting at this time 
when everyone’s mind is filled with 
military ideas. 


**City School Supervision’’ By Edward 
C. Elliott. 258 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 

How shall the schools be kept in opera- 
tion so as to produce tangible results of 
high value? This book helps very greatly 
to clear up difficulties. The large num- 
ber of significant facts systematically 
presented, and the theory of supervision 


By Sister M. 
Stiff boards. 
Mount 





on which the criticism and recommenda- 
tions are based, will make this a valua- 
ble reference book and will doubtless 
provoke further discussion of this impor+ 
tant phase of school management. 


“Francis W. Parker School Year Book,”’ 
Volume III, June, 1914. 188 pages. 50 
Illustrations. Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago. 

This volume, prepared by the faculty 
of the Francis W. Parker School, Chi- 
cago, deals with “Expression as a Means 
of Developing Motive,’’ or the place of 
expression in the process of education. 
It is a distinctive contribution to litera- 
ture on social education, and portrays 
vividly certain fundamental phases of 








EMPLOYMENT FOR LIFE 


Ata salary ranging from $800 to $1800 
is what your Uncle Sam will pay you 
yearly if you work for him, Sounds 
good, doesn’t it? You will have to 
passa Civil Service Examination to 
get a job—but that iseasy. Mr, Patter- 
son, former U.S. Civil Service Secre- 
tary-Examiner, will tell you how. 
Write Mr. Patterson today, in care of 
Patterson Civil Service School 
The School with a Record for making 
Good. Do it Now. Box 1509, ROCHESTER, N.Y. \! 


Learn to Stuff Birds 


Do you ever hunt or fish? Be sure to write 
today for our free book. Find out how to stuff and 
mount birds, animals and rds and tan skins. 
Fine business, very fascinating and profitable. Every 
hunter and fisherman should have this book. Don’t go 
another day without it. Book — free and — 
. Every trophy you take is valu- 

, Write Today able. Agi A make big 
mounting for others. Write todev and get freebook. Ac fe 


Prof. J. W. ELWOOD, Taxidermist, 3268' Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


ELECTRIC HOME, FARM & STORE LIGHT PLANTS 
LAMPS, Dynamos, Motors, Engines, Bieyele, 
Xmas & Flash Lights. Railways, Belts, Bells, Batteries, Books. 































Catalog 3 cents. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland,O. 


(Continued on page 9) 
Our enrollment for Certifi- 
cate, Diploma, and Degree 


TEACHERS, 
Courses by Mail increased 


130% last year, There’s a Reason. Ask forit, New Cat- 
alogue ready, Teachers’ Professional College, Austin, Texas 


—FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
Weed dings 2 ise serceetensinremense 


$3.00. 50 for $2.25, 25 for $1.50, 

Visiting—100 for 50 cents. 50 for 35 cents: 

ar Ss Professional—100 for 75 cents. 50 for 50c. 
, Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 756 cents. 


Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost. Your order will be 
filled the day received apd sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

















A GOOD POSITION 


with Uncle Sam is most desirable. Short hours, life 
epee steady work, good salary. May be secured 

y passing a Civil Service examination. Not diffi- 
cult. Most thorough preparation $5.00. Returned if 
not appointed. Our valuable book “Government 
Positions’ free. 
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others, 


STEE 


little folks are included. 


5 Cents Each. 


Turkey Border 
Pumpkin and Corn Border - 


Cornfield and Pumpkins 
Stalks of Corn 


Barrel of A 
Proud Mr. ‘i 


Proud Mr. Turkey, 18-inch 
Afraid of Mr. Turkey 


Feeding Mr. 
Turkey on P 


Bringing in the Turkey 
Puritan Children 
Mouse’s Thanksgiving 
The Mayflower 
John Alden and Priscilla 
Little Puritans, Calendar 
Jolly Santa Claus 
Santa Claus and Sleigh 
Bringing in the Christmas Tree 
Christmas Tree 
Dancing ’Round the Tree 
The Star in the East 
The Wise Men. 
The Little Santa Claus 
Birds” Christmas Dinner 
— Border 

etoe Border 
Poinsettia Border 
Christmas Bells {Border 
‘Merry Christmas”’ 


Mist 


“Peace on 


Toward Men” 
M New Year” 
Holly, Ribbon and Bells 


‘Happ 
Night Before 


ples 


urkey, 24-inch te 


Turkey 
latter 


Earth, Good Will 


Christmas, Calendar 


Dec., Christmas Calendar 
Holiday Material for the Schoolroom. 


GLAZED PAPER, 
LEATHERETTE PAPER, 20x25, ass6rted colors. 


ART BLOTTERS, 9x12, 


‘ine 


] 

BOOKLET COVERS FOR COLORING 
Twelve new designs that color well with Crayola or water colors, 

PICTURE MOUNTS, light weight, 8x10, gray or green, per dozen, 15 cents, 
PICTURE MOUNTS, light weight, 10x12, gray or green, per dozen, 21 cents, 
PICTURE MOUNTS, heavy weight, 8x10, grey only, per dozen, 

* PIC E MOUNTS, heavy weight, 10x12, grey only, perdozen, 46 cents, 
PASSEPARTOUT 
PASSEPARTOU 
L. GLASS CUT 


PAPER GARLAND 


Thanksgiving Entertainments, 25 cents 
Christmas Celebrations, 25 cents 

Thirty New Xmas Dialogs and Plays, 30 cents 
CHRISTMAS SEALS—Santa Claus, Kute Kids, Poinsettia or Holly per box 10cts. 


Also the finest line of inexpensive Christmas cards and postcards to be found 
Every Superintendent, Principal and Teacher in America needs our 
1915 Complete Catalog of School Supplies Art and Industrial Material, Black- 
board Stencils, Busy Work Material, Kindergarten, Primary and General Supplies 
and Helps for Teachers. 


Ideal School Supply Co., 


anywhere. 


Our 1915 Catalog, free, gives. full lists and descriptions of all the 
Prices given below include postage, 
early to avoid the possible delay in the mails during the holiday rush. 
MAT PAPER, 20x25, 5 sheets, assorted colors, 22 cents. 
For making booklets, passepartout mounts, covering boxes, etc. 


20x24, 5 sheets, assorted colors, 22 cents. 


A Book Every Teacher Will Prize 


The Schoolroom Stencil and Its Many Uses 


The only book ofitskind, Just from the press, Tells how to transfer designs to blackboard ,paper 
and cloth,how to color designs artistically,how to make designs permanent, how to make stencils 
last. Gives many helpful hints in teaching reading, phonics, language,geography, history and nature 
study, suggestions for tasteful decoration of the schoolroom, making maps, reading and geography 
charts,mottoes,posters,etc. Many suggestions for helpful seat work and bia 
It is full of helpfulness for every teacher who uses blackboard stencils. 


This book is not sold. Itis given asa premium with every order for twelve or more Ideal 
Blackboard Stencils selected from the following list, or from our full catalog of tive hundred 
stencils which is sent free upon request, 


Thanksgiving and Christmas Stencils. 
Any Twelve Mailed without Folding for Fifty Cents 


COE 





Construction papers are mailed in tubes, 


Very pretty for cutting, pasting and covering boxes. 


5 sheets, 


22 cents. 


For covering boxes, blotter pads, book binding, ete. 


Best for simple construction work, good colors, 


Real Xmas colors, 


Mat- Surface, 


FOLDING BRISTOL BOARD, 22x28. 5 sheets, assorted colors, 45 cents. 

Does not break, 
CHRISTMAS BRISTOL BOARD, 20x26, red, green or assorted, 5 sheets, 38 cents, 
Fine for all Christmas construction, 
CHRISTMAS MOUNTS, 4x6'4, red, green or assorted, per dozen, 8 cents, 
CHRISTMAS MOUNTS, 5x8}s, red, green or assorted, per dozen, 12 cents. 

For mounting Xmas cards, pictures or calendars, 
ART BLOTTERS, 4x93, Brown, Red, Yellow, Green, per dozen, 15 cents. 
Brown, Red, Yellow, Green, per dozen, 32 cents, 


blotters cut to BRIN size for hand or small desk puis. 


» Ox7, On tinted drawing, 


BINDING, black, red, green or brown, per roll 


Good quality. t 
S, Xmas red and green, 10 feet long. 


Free to You 


335 West 63rd 


LE. SCHOOLS, 127 pages. 


if You mention 


per dozen, lo 


30 cebis, + 


, Do cettts, 
T HANGERS, gummed cloth with brass ring, 25 for 10 cents 
¥ 3 For passepartout work, 


17 cents. 
13 cepts, 


S, Xmas green with red flower, 14 feet long, 18 cents. 
Assorted Books giving manydirections for Holiday Construction Work. 
BUSY HANDS CONSTRUCTION WORK, 159 pages, 170 illustrations, 60 cents, 
CONSTRUCTION WORK FOR RURAL AND 


Thanksgiving and Christmas Entertainment Books. 


Good Things for Thanksgiving, 
Best Christmas Kook, #0 cents 
Yuletide Entertainments 2% cents 


Street, 


ckboard occupation for 


following goods and lmwauy 


Iiinst rated, 


Normal Instructor 


Send your order 


cents, 


‘ 


1 


& 
¥ 


fo ceut 


Chicago Ili. 











Oh You Kid 





American Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 








Are You Sincero | Garden of Dreams 
Row, Row, Row ' Sweet Italian Love 


FREE; 


Ida Ho 
Baby Doll Cheyenne 
MyPonyBoy | Smarty 
Dreaming | San Antonio 
Napanee Dearie 
Rainbow Morning Cy 
Red Wing Arra Wanna 
Honey Boy 
Silver Bell 


Send 10 cents for our New Song Al 
Chords which teaches you how to play piano quick! 
he Tango, The One Step, The Turke 


If I Had a Home Sweet Home 
Who Are You With Tonight 
They Always Pick On Me 

All That I Ask Of You is Love 
When Moon Plays Peek-a-Boo 
The Sweetest Girl in Dixie 
Put On Your Old Grey Bonnet 
By Light of the Silv'ry Moon 
Love's Young Dream _ | Will the Angels Let Me Play 
Every Little Movement | Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
Bird on Nellie’s Hat | Roses Bring Dteams of You 
Temptation Rag Lemon in the Garden of Love 
I Wish I Had a Girl Call Me Some Rainy Afternoon 
Dream on Dear Heart | Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now 
If 1 Only Had the Nerve 


Oh Mr. Dream Man 
On Moonlight Bay 
yen poy Doing It 
After the Honeymoon 
Someone Loves You 
'Por You Dear Heart 
While You Are Mine 
Anywhere With You 








You'll Do the Same Thing Over 


Kentucky 

Hold Up Rag 

My Dixie Rose 
In Georgia Land 
Little Boy Blue 
A Little Cozy Flat 
0, Say, Doctor 
Red Rose Rag 
School Days 

Way Down South 
Casey Jones 

St t Bill 


300 NEW SONGS AND MUSIC.-10 CENTS 


Waiting for the Robert £. Lee 
I Want to Be in Dixie 

You For Me When Sweet 16 

Be My Little Baby Bumbie Bee 
I'd Love to Live in Loveland 
Oh You Beautiful Doll 
Alexander's Ragtime Band 
Rag Time Soldier Man 

There's a Mother Old ard Gray 
Silver Threads Among the Gold 
Till Sands of DesertGrow Coid 
8 body Else is Getting It 





O You Circus Day 
Kentucky Rag 
Rag Time Violin 





Grizzly Bear 


bum with the latest songs and music and get FREE our 
i also illustrations how to dance all the latest dances 
rot,etc. so plain you can easily learn. ALL for 10 cemts; 3 lots We, 


We send most of above titles with 200 late songs and 10 pieces music, 


COOK MUSIC CO., 29 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ii. 








Let Me Calf You Sweetheart 
When I Get You Alone Tonight 
Sail on Silvery Moon 

Green Grass Grew All Around 
1.00 Chart of 











COURSE of forty lessons in the 
history, form, structure, and 
writing of the Short-Story taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 

Story-writers must be made as well 
as born; they must master the details 
of construction if they would turn 
their talents to account, 

May we send you the names of stu- 
dents and graduates who have suc- 
ceeded? And the success their letters 
Prove is practical. It means recog- 
ition, accepted manuscripts and 
checks from editors, 


250-Page Catalog Free. 


lay 


morous story. 





Short-Story Writing 


One student writes: 1 know that 
you will be pleased when I tell you 
that I have just received a check for 
$125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a hu- 
They ask for more. 

lam feeling very happy, and very 

grateful to Dr. Esenwein.’’ 
® We also offer courses in Photo- 
Versification 

oetics, Journalism; in all over One 
Hundred Home Study Corrses, many 
of them under professors in Harvard, 
Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
colleges. 
Please Address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 


Writing, 


and 
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FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Eleven Fables from Atsop 
28 More Fables from Ajsop 
42g Indian Myths—Aush 
140 Nursery Tales— Zay/lor 
258 Primer from Fableland 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People 
2 Little Plant People - Part I 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 
*31 KittyMittens and Her Friends 
History 
*32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
*104 Mother Goose Reader 
#225 First ‘Term Primer—A/aguire 
#230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 


SECOND YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

33 Stories from Andersen— 7aylor 

34 Stories from Grim—7Zay/or 

#36 Little Red Riding Hood— Retter 
*37 Jack and the Beanustalk—Aesler 
*38 Adveuturesof a Brownie- 
Nature 

3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 

39 Little Wood Friends—AMayune 
*40 Wings and Stings—//ali/ax 

41 Story of Wool —Mayune 

42 Bird Stories from the Poets 


History and Biography 
43 Story of the Mayflower—AMMcCabe 


Maqutre 


Part I- 


45 Boyhoodof Washington—A'ertes 
*204 Boyhood of Lincolnu— Aeiler 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

CQrar 


*152 Child's Gardet of Verses 
Stevenson 

206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children Crvanston 

220 Story of the Christ Child— 

262 Four Little Cotton-Tatls—Smrth 

290 Fuzz in Japan A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguire 


THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cimlerella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—AMe(lca// 
*so Reynard the Fox —Aest 
po2 Thumbelina auc Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Othet 
Stories 
by4 Sun Myths—Zerter 
175 Norse Legends, l—Rertes 
176 Norse Legends. Il—Aeiter 
*177 Legends of ‘the Rhineland 
282 Siegfried, The JLorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—AlceCali 
Nature and Industry 


49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Aayvne 

51 Story of Flax— Mayne 

52 Story of Glass—//anson 

*s3 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop— Mayne 

135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 


203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 


board—Part I, 
the ‘Teacup 
137 Aunt Martha's 
board—Part II. 
Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner 

board—Part III, Story of 
Currants and Honey 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Aertere 
7 Story of Longfellow—McCa be 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
*44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Sonith, Standish, Penn)—Auash 
*s4 Story of Columbus—A/cCade 
55 Story of Whittier—AlcCahe 
57 Story ofLouise M. Alcott— Bush 
*so Story of the Boston Tea Party 
6 Children of the Northland— 
62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands— 
If (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—Mc#ee 
64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Peunsylvania)—Aaker 


Story of Tea and 


Corner Cup- 
Story of Sugar, 


Cup- 
Rice, 


*Limp Cloth Binding 





in the school, 


| 


! 





PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. 
The tities indica- 
ted by (*) are sup- 
plied also in limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


\The Instructor Literature Series 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


Many new titles in this list. 

& Child Lite in the Colonies~ III 
(Virginia) Bakes 

Os stories of the Revolution —j 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—-McCabe 

Oy Stories of the Revolution —II 

(Around Philadelphia )—AleCahe 


7o Stories of the Revolution 11 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin--/asis 
#164 The Litthe Browu Baby and 


Other Babies 
#165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
eit, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Hone, (Nos, 164,165,100 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
167 Famous Artists l—Landseer and 
Bonheur Pelticrew 
Literature 
*35 Goody Two Shoes 
55 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
7i Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and sth Grades, 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
#233 Poems Worth Knowing— Book 
I—Primary—/aaon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
#75 Story of Coal McKane 
76 Story of Wheat—/lali/aa 
*77 Story of Cotton—Ai0wn 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks 1-—AM /ve 


Alic: and 


*i81 Stories of the Stars— Moher 
#205 Kyes and No Kyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincoln-—Aerte 
*56 Indian Children Tales—/ish 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 


*79 A Litthe New England Viking 
S81 Story of DeSoto—//aljeld 
*80 Story of Daniel Boone—ANesltes 
83 Story of Printing—AL Case 
84 Story of David Crockett—Aerley 
Ss Story of Patrick Henry 
86 American Inventors 1 (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/azrss 
87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison )—/aszs 
88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—2ush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
gl Story of Eugene Field—-McCabe 
178 Story of Lexington and Bunke1 
Hill—Baker 
*1S2 Story of Joan of Arc—Mckve 
207 Famous Artists Il—Reynolds 
and Murillo-—-Cranston 
243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of Kuropean History 
Literature 
go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—I (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
111 Water Babies (Abridged) 
Kingsley 
*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
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*173 Tara of the Tents—Girmes 
195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 


Stories (Any Grade) 
*oo1 Alice’s First) Adventures in 
Wonderland— Carrol/, 
*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Cariol/ 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
y2 Animal Life in the Sea—Ah ser 
*93 Story of Silk Brown 
ga Story of Sugar—Aerles 
g6 What We Drink (Tea, Colfee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*i39 Peeps into Bird Nooks-—Il 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
203 The Sky Famiiy—/enton 
2k0 Making of the World—//erndon 
281 Builders of the World—/le+ndon 
*283 Stories of Time—ush 


History and Biography 


16 Explorations of the Northwest 
so Story of the Cabots—MceLirde 
g7 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
gS Story of Nathan Hale—AleCabe 
yg Story of Jefferson — Ale Cabe 
100 Story of Bryant—Alc sve 


jot Story of Robert K.lce— MchHane 
105 Story of Canada— Douglas 
+4106 Story of Mexico—A/ceCabe 


107 Story of Robert Louis Steven 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—AL see 
112 Biographical Stories ~ /law 
thoine 
Story of Grant—AMcAane 
Story of Steam—AMceCaly 
Story of McKinley—AMLride 
157 Story of Dickens— Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—akes 
185 Story of the First Crusade 
igo Story of Father Hennepin— 


141 
144 
145 


igt Story of Lasalle—Mcehi ide 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
218 Story of Peter Cooper—AL bee 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
mai Kush 
4087 Life in Colonial Days— 77//rne- 
hast 
Literature 
45 King of the Golden River 
~Ruskin 
49 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 


61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, ete.) 
113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawtlhorne 
4180 Story of Aladdin 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders— Ve la Kamee 
*184) The Nurnberg Stove LaWamee 
*i86 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*19g Jackanapes—Lwing 


amd of Ali 


*2900 The Child of Urbino—-e la 
Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selectionus— 


cary 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood— Bush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing Book 
Il—Intermediate—/avon 











Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


rhe Jnstructor Literature Series is intended to provide good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades 
It is made to fit the school course, and became part of the equipment of the school. 
many standard and accepted Classics, a lare number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the 
needs of the schoolroom. 


| 5 CENTS—SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS—5 CENTS 


This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by the addition of many new titles each 
book has 32 or more pages; well made, with strong attractive paper covers, in assorted colors and different designs. 
History, Industries and Literature. 


SIXTH YEA 
Nature IXTH YEAR 
4tog Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etec.)- ~Me hee 
449 Flowers and Birds of Mlinois— 
Patterson 


Geography 

414 Great European Citiés—f | lLon- 
don and Paris). Bush 

115g Great) Kuropean Cities— I 
(Rome aud Kerlinj—Lush 

168 Great European — Cities—II1 
(St. Petersburg and Constianti- 
nople)—Bush : 

4246 WhatI Saw in Japan-—Griffis 

#947 The Chinese aud Their Country 

ke M. Paulson 

4285 Story of Panama and the Canal 

—Nida 


History and Biography 
+73 Four Great Musicians Bush 
74 Four More Great Musicians— 
4146 Old Kuglish Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
+160 Heroes of the Revolution— 
163 Stories of Courage—ush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay— 
#188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
4isy Stories of Heroism—ush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
4209 Lewis and Clark Expedition— 
4204 Story of William Tell—//allock 
#986 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—auskett 
soy Story of Georgia— Very 
sit Story of Mliuois—Swk 
512 Story of Indiaua—Ch xu 
513 Story of lowa—An See 
515 Story of Kentuch v— #uhave 
520 Story of M ca pan—Se weer 
521 Story of Miauesova—Steuner 
528 Story of New ye1sey—Hutchin- 
son 
533 Story of Ohi0—Galbreath 
530 Story of Penusvlvania-—Marsh 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
540 Story of West Virginia 
547 Story of Wisconsin 
Literature 
10 The Snow Image—Hawtlhorne 
“41 Rip Van Winkle—/) ving 


Shawkey 
Skinner 


12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—v- 
mg 

‘49 Rab and His Friends-rown 

tog Three Golden Apples—//avw- 
thorne + 

tos The Miraculous Pitcher ~Haw- 
thoine 


%) The Minotaur— Hawthorne 
us A ‘Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—//lawthos ne 


4119 Bryant’s) Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems : i 
120 Ten Selections from TLongfel 


low—II (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 





Reading is a habit. 


It is just as eas 


sive books in their hands. 


than one large one. 
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We suggest the use of these books not on 
time or seat reading and for home reading. 
Note that all titles are supplied at five cents a copy in good strong paper covers. 
Those indicated by a (*) are also supplied in Limp Cloth Covers at ten cents a copy. 
If funds are not available for their purchase by the school, and you, as teacher, are 
really interested in your pupils having these books, some way will occur to you for 
providing the necessary money. 
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This habit can not be acquired too early in life. ; 
to form the habit of reading good literature as poor. 


i hi i hi hi hi hi hi hi ha hh ha i ha ha ha ha hi hi ha hi hi hi hn hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hn hi hi hi hin hn hin hn hn hihi 


We want every school in the land to have the benefit to be derived from these little books. 
Order a few copies—give your pupils a taste of the good things which they afford— 
and the question of their continued use will settle itself. ; 
Look through the list of titles. Note the great variety of subjects. Also note that they 
are graded and that there is an abundance for each grade. 
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; A teacher can do nothing of more importance to her pupils than to so direct their 
» reading that they will acquire a taste for good literature. ; ; i 
( In no way can you so easily or so effectively do this as by placing these little, inexpen- 
; Young te can be much more easily induced to read several of these small books 
4 e 
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ly as supplementary readers but also for spare 
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Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. 


Introduction Offer: 


We do not send out free samples, but 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edi 
tory they may be returned at once and 
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Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any ten of 
tion ot ht he understanding thatif they are not found satisfac- 
your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
AND 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


It contains, in addition to 


They include Fables, Mytins, Nature, 
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year, Each 


iography, 


i2t Selections from Holmes (The 
Wondertul One Hoss Shay, Old 
Jronsides, and other poems) 
‘492 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Biowning 
161 The Great) Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbothaim’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies Hawthorne 
*a1 The Golden Fleece--//lawthorne 
v2z Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
Il. The Story of Perseus 
223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II, The Story of Theseus 
225 ‘Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
For various grades 
229 Responsive Bible Readings— 
64 The Story of Don Quixote--Bush 
*984 Story of Little Nell—Smth 


Literature SEVENTH YEAR 


*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Kvangeline— Long/ellow + 
Fis Snowbound—WArtlicy + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump —-/lawthorne 
123 Selections from ‘Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 
124 Selections from 
Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 
4447 Story of King Arthur, 
by ‘Tennyson—//allock 
*1yg Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 
*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/ving 


Shelley and 


as told 


196 The Gray Champion — //law- 
thoine 

243 Poems of Thomas Moore— 
Selected 

ziq4 More” Selections  tiom the 


Sketch Book—/ving 

£16 Laamb’s Tales from 
peare—Selected 

4o3r The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)— Grames 

#235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 


Shakes- 


il) Grammar 

238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Partl 

239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part I 


*241 Story of Niad—Church (Cond.,) 
*242 Story of the Ajneid — Church 
(Cond) 


RIGHTH YEAR 

Literature 

*17 Euoch Arden—7ennyson + 

*18 Vision of Sir Launtal—Lowel] + 
*ig Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
423 ‘The Deserted Village — Gold- 

smith 

*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
127 Gray’s Klegy «and Other Poems 
4128 Speeches of Lincoln 

ivg Julius Ciesar Selections 

130 Henry the VIII—Selections 

131 Machbeth—Selections 


ij2 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto I + 
154 Scott’s Yady of the Lake— 


Canto II + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
10 Bunker Hill Address -- Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—Webster + 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/oe 
153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems—Syron + 
155 Rhoecus and 
Lowell 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Zink 
158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers + 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected + hei I. 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay + 
221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Addison * 
#236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV—Advanced 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott 
Introduction and Canto I ¢ 
+ These have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction or 
explanatory notes, 


and Other 


Other Poems— 


ORDER FROM MOST 
CONUENIENT POINT 





























November 1914 


education as they have been worked out 
in this school. Those who have read 
Volumes I and II of this Year Book will 
welcome the present volume. The pres- 
ent volume contains a general introduc- 
tory article on expression in school work 
and its intimate relation to motive; an 
article on children’s play as fundamental 
in education; one on oral reading; one 
on imaginative writing in school; one on 
the utilization of the dramatic instincts 
on the part of children in school work; 
one on clay modeling; one on metal 
working; and one on art. In addition to 
these, a page of references to articles in 


former volumes of the Year Book deal- 


ing with expression, is given. 


‘*How to Appreciate the Drama.’’ By 
Thomas Littlefield Marble. Cloth. 12mo. 
280 pages. Illustrated. $1.25 postpaid. 
Gilt-top. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 
New York. 

This book contains suggestive analyses 
of four classical plays, the full text with 
marginal annotations, of ‘‘The Cricket 
on the Hearth,’’ the Screen Scene from 
‘‘The School for Scandal,’’ and the Trial 
Scene from ‘‘The Merchant of Venice. ’’ 
The writer in a clear little introduction 
reminds us that the’ Botanist is to be 
envied for the pleasure and enthusiasm 
he feels upon finding what to untrained 
eves is only a ‘‘yellow primrose’’ or some 
little flower. This book aims to set forth 
the structural elements of dramatic com- 
position from the standpoint of practical 
dramaturgy. Chapter II treats of the 
Development of Dramatic forms, briefly. 
Chapter III treats of Structural Princi- 
ples; Chapter IV, of Naturalness and 


Heightened Effects; Chapter V, of 
Economy and Retention of Interest. At 
Chapter VI the Analyses hegin. The 


volume is well printed, and several. por- 
traits embellish its pages. 


‘*Daily English Lessons.’’ Book Two. 
By Willis H. Wilcox, Ph. M. Cloth, 
12mo, 293 pages. Illustrated. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Too often, composition writing and lan- 
guage drill are omitted when formal 
grammar is begun. The writer of this 
book, which is designed for the use of 
the sixth, seventh and eighth years, has 
proceeded upon the theory that composi- 
tion work and grammar should go to- 
gether. The old fashioned method of 
profundity and many rules is abandoned. 
Rules are few and simple. Many phrases 
horrowed from the Latin grammar are 
given as optional lessons, such as ‘‘case’”’ 
and ‘‘mode.”’ Such matters the writer 
thinks have no place in elementary work. 
The inductive method is used but not in 
excess. The terminology throughout is 
in the nomenclature adopted by the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1913. 


‘‘History of English Literature.’’ By 
A. S. Mackenzie M. A. Litt. D. Cloth, 
12mo, 477 pages. $1.10. Macmillan Co. 
New York. 

The writer has been prompted to pre- 
pare this book, he says, because so many 
instructors expressed a desire for a new 
guide to the literary masters. The guide 
is certainly complete. The descriptions 
of the books mentioned are not so given 
as to tell the whole plot and destroy one’s 
enjoyable surprise inreading them. The 





hook is splendidly printed, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


1. 


41 New Paper Cutting Designs.......+.++1 Se 


30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard... .20¢ 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted........++ l5c 
44 Large Drawings to Color........+++-- 26c 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, 5c 
18 Hiawatha Drawings to Color........+. 15e 
18 Eskimo Drawings to Color........ PRS 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inches....10¢ 


16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n 15c 
12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10c 


12 Dolls of Nations to Color...... Soteeee 6c 
8 Large Physiology Drawings..........+ 10c 
50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15c 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards........... 15e 
New Intermediate Arithmetic Cards......18¢ 
8 Intermediate Language Victures.......20¢ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Latta’s Helps For Teachers 


Best on Earth, Least Expensive—Sent Postpaid 


Read Our Best Offers 


Send a money order for at least 30c worth of goods and ask 
for one copy of Teacher’s Bulletin included free. 
Send a money order for at least 50c worth of goods and ask 

for both copies of Teacher’s Bulletin included free. 
3. Send a money order for at least $4.00 worth of goods and ask 

for Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, included free. 
Teacher’s Bulletin No. 1, for Fall and Winter 5 
Teacher’s Bulletin No. 2, for Winter and Spring...... 
Latta’s Book’ for Teachers, revised and enlarged...........$1.00 


Hints and Devices for Teachers...........20c 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings...... 8¢ 
Gingerbread Boy Story with 16 Drawings, 12c 
Farm Stories with 16 Drawings, primary..12c 
Over 3,000 Script Words to paste.........16c 
Over 3,000 Printed Words to paste.......16c 
Words Cards showing print and script, set, 28c 
The Beginner’s Outfit for four children. .$2.20 
Over 300 Written Copies for Penmanship.. 5c 
10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil...... 13c 
Letters and Figures, 44-inch, on cards....< 30c 
Sheet of Blue Ca-bor Paper, 20x30, for....10¢ 
Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 
Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve; 
Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill: Gleaners; 
Angelus; Ilomeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for...60¢c 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 





Borders, each 5c. 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; 


Horse; Cow; 
Goose; Ilen; Rooster; Owl; Beaver; 
Other Stencils, 22x34 inches, each 10c. 


Sunbonnet Rabies; Overall Roys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
7 i Holly; 5 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 5c, 

fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; Dutch 
j Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; Camel; Lion; Vig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Eagle; 
Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower ; 


Birds; Roses; Poinsettia. 
Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 
soy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 


Bells; Santa; 
Washington; 


Indian. 
Turkey 


Steamer; Buffalo; 


Locomotive ; | 
Log Cabin; 


Calendar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving Fight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney$ Santa_Villing Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 


of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c, 
of States. 
Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 
Special Stencils. 


Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c each, for seat work 
40c. United States; Europe; World; Ancient History 
Vifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen.Common Bird 


Stencils, 15e; Forty different Thonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five-inch Ornamental 
Alphabet, for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 


25c; Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set, 
Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 


Other School Supplies 


Colored Chalk, 








WR 


Construction Patterns, set of 33 by Latta, 
printed on heavy cardboard or paper in 
four colors, ready to make up (24 07z.).. 

Cardboard for sewing cards and construc- 
tion, white, tough, 56 shts 9x12 (2 Ibs.) 

Chart Paper, 12 sq. yds., (2% Ibs.)...00..25¢ 

Drawing Paper, manila, 9x12 (5 Ibs.).....25¢ 

Drawing Vaper, white, 9x12 (9 Ibs.)...... 60c 

Drawing and Construction Vaper, heavy, 

‘ 9x12, assorted colors, 50 sheets (20 0z.).15¢ 

H[ekiograph, 834x11'4, ink, ete. (5 Ibs.).$2.00 

Wektograph Paper, 8%x11 (6 Ibs.)........50e 

ektograph Ink, name color, bottle (8 oz.) 18¢ 


38c 


20c 


| Address J. S. LATTA, Inc., 


10c. 
25c. Blue Stamping Powder, bay 10c. 


Postage or Express Extra 


Teachers are greatly favored by the late parcel post ruling. 
postmaster or rural carrier for detailed information. 
and be sure to inelude enough postage. 

wy, J will return it in stamps with the goods. 
aw *d I 8 


Rubber Type Printer for making charts, 
24-inch type (6 Ibs.) 1.2 
Rubber Type Printer, %-in. type (12 0z.) 48c 
Mounting Paper, Special Quality, heavy 
20x25 in., Grey or Seal Brown (2 Ibs.) 25c 
for folding and cutting, assorted 
s, 20x25, 45 sheets (3 Ibs.) 2: 
Pegs, 3000, six colors (12 02.).....-. l5e 
Sewing Card Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 0z.)..10¢ 
Scissors, 41%4-inch, blunt, dozen (18 oz.)..60c 
Rafa, natural (1 TDi) eccccccccccoceceoese Ike 
Raffia, colored, name color (4 


25¢ 


se eeeee 


25c 


Ib, Jocvccoed 
Raffia Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 02.)+seeee+-10c 


Box 19, 


eeeel5e 
sencdee 


Send 


If you allow too much for postage, yy Fj y) 
a) — a 





































12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Paper.....15c 
25 Public School Report Cards......... -.10c 
15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10c 
Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10c 
25 Prize Cards, good for any subject.....10c 
Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box 10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set..25c 
Latta’s Business Exercise, for all grades. 
16 Manual Training Exercises for Boys...2 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 
Reading and Phonics in Primary Grades. 
Small Calendar Pads, 1 doz., 15¢; 2 doz. c 
12 Pretty Gift Cards for Last Day.......25c 




















20 Outline Maps, 84x11, name maps..... 10c 
Large Outline Mans of U. S. for Charts, 
2408 nets 3 FOG i cuctkicwimetnces 20c¢ 





TEACHERS 





Revised and Enlarged 


Ming Price $1.00 Fer Copy 
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Read This Letter 


“Last year my school prepared an exhibi- 
tion for our county fair and won the $10 cash 
prize, besides several other useful premiums. 
Our county superintendent now has the dis- 











play at the state fair where we feel sure of 
winning more prizes... We were successful in 
this undertaking because we had your book 


for teachers and other helps that you publish.” 





Ask your 


a money order 


Reed, per pound, No. 1 fine, 60c; No. 2 
medium, 55c; No. 3 medium coarse, 50c; 
Yo. 4 coarse, 45c; No. 5 coarser....... 40c 
Latta’s Christmas Boxes, holly, printed, 
ready to cut and fold, dozen (8 0z.)....19¢ 
Christmas Boxes, printed and cut ready to 
fold, dozen (6 02.)...e.e0. Keanna ! 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial (5 oz.)... 
Tableaux Light, name color, can (6 
Beginner’s Tracing Pad (5 07.).....ee06- fe 
U. S. Flags, 11x18, mounted, doz. (1 Ib.). 35¢ 
Srass Paper Fasteners, round heads, 100 
(4 oz.) Y%-in. 10ce; Y%-in. 12¢; i 5 


Cedar Falls, lowa 





Dainty Christmas Gifts 


for Day and Sun- 
day School Pupils. 


Christmas, New Year and Birthday Letters, Linen Cards, Booklets, Folders, Wall Vexis and 


Calendars. 
with choice envelopes to match, 
remembrances—at a moderate cost, 


These will 


One hundred and fifty designs in attractive sizes—Such as4!.\5'4 inches and 4x9 inches, 


Many of these novelties are beautifully hand-colored and make pleasing 
We can help you in solving the problem of remembering the pupils, ot 
your friends with something inexpensive that does not look cheap. 

Send %1.00 at once and we will send (postpaid) 8 of theke Novelties, 
at5 cents each, 7 which sell at 10 cents each, and 12 place and 
designs alike—also latest catalog. (An assortment valued at 41.25) 
ive an idea of the designs and 


that sell 


Tuck-in Cards-—-No two 


artistic lansdeapes, charming 





children, floral designs with suitable sentiments. 

Our Heavy Satin Bookmarks make very desirable gifts. The new season's 
stock far surpasses amy we have had before. Two of our new poems, **My Kamas 
Wish for You” and “A Wishing Gift’? are especially fine. 

Price Lists.—Ten large size Bookmarks with Veacher’s name, ete., 1.30—additional 
ones 1044 centseach, Ten small size Ribbon Marks with Teacher’s name, ete., $5 cents 
additional ones 6 cents each, When Teacher’s name, etc., Is not desired the prices are 
104gc and 6 cents each, , 

Fora 2cent stamp we will send you one small mark as sampleorfor 13 cents, one 
small and one large mark with new catalog. If too late to send for samples we will 
select for you and guarantee satisfaction, Postpaid. 


Brown @ Brown, Dept. 500, Dansville, N. Y. 








LET YOUR PUPILS EARN IT 


Big Flag For Your School 


OUR PLAN—ONLY 350 BUTTONS 


OW is the time for every schoo] or room to have a big flag, 
N “Old Glory” is an indispensable feature of every occasion re- 
quiring special decorations, and the sight of ‘The Stars and 
Stripes” floating in the breeze every day keeps alive the patriotic 
spirit in the children, 


Ask the children to sell them at 10 cents each to their parents 
or friends, Send us the proceeds and we will immediately for 
ward this handsome flag prepaid, free of all charges, 

The flag is a good big one, 5 ft. x 8 feet., with 48 stars. Iully 
fuaranteed, Money returned if not satisfactory. Write Now. 

As reward for promptness, we will also send # pretty silk flag, 
10x15 inches,,to those forwarding the proceeds from the buttons 
within fifteen days. 


THE COLIN SUPPLY C0.,363 Pike St.,Covington,Ky. 





Our Flag 

















BUFFALO NICKELS 735 fac" 

paid for them 
and Lincoln pennies, certain kinds; Highest prices 
paid for all old coins, Send 10c for coin catalog and 
particulars. Means $$ to you. 
JONES CO. Dept. 16. 


INDIVIDUAL OUTLINE MAPS for, pupils’ use 
S., Continents, World, U.S. Sections, etc. Pads. 
Serle taskeans 3 of enuh, by maton Lick teow 
J.LENGLE, “The Map Mao,” Bc : 


Box 419, Beaver, Pa. Newton, Illinois 











INDIVIDUAL ‘*NAME’’ PENCIL 


 — 
We Pay 5% Interest gases 
on all time de its and our depositors are pro- 
tected from loss by the state depositors guaranty fund 
of the State of Nebraska. Accounts opened with #10 
or more, Frank Pilger, Cashier, Pierce, Nebraska 









z On a Lead Pencil mailed Postpaid for 10 cents 
Pencils all same name in handsome box 25 cente 
Cc. N. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York 
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GREENFIELD, ART ASS'N, Gicenfeld, Ind, 
’ Dear Sirs:—We ave more than pleased with ou 

ing of the “ Old Swimmin’ Hole” and bust of My. Riley, 
you could have seen the childven when T showed the treasure 
Hines, our Superintendent, was at our school Fridays 
and he said they weve grand, and he was so glad ous 
school had secured them, 

He sold all the Riley Pins in Irss than a day, They 
were beauties and one man offered to huy ten, but we 
did not have them to spare. Tf loan be of any service 
to you fwilldoiteladly. Yours for success, ; 

: (Signed) FRANK AleGEATH, Prin. 

Crawfordsville, Ind, : 


beautiful otlpain- 
wish that 
Prof. 


and | 
lo them, 








Your School Too Can Have These Famous 


James Whitcomb Riley 
Art Treasures 


from the birthplace of our greatest living poet 


EACHERS:—Without any cost to yourself or pupils, 
you can easily procure for your school this beautiful, 
urge oil painting of James Whitcomb Riley's famous 
“Old Swimmin’ Hole,” immortalized by the poet's 
first, and most popular poem, written thirty years ago, and 
a splendid Life-like Bust of the beloved poet. This fa- 
mous painting measuges sux40 inches, and is hand- minted, 
in genuine oil color, b¥ the noted artist Bixler, and is sup 
plied with an artistic flemish oak frame, lined with « strik- 
ing burnished mould, The Riley bust is the accomplish- 
ment of the great sculptor Roop, and is one-half life size 
and artistically finished in old ivory. : : JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
Both of these valuable treasures wre Now in possession of : : ; 
hundreds of schools throughout the country, Who are unanimous in their praise of this 
wonderful opportunity. Your own school need not be without them when, by our 
easy plan, they can be had free of all cost. 


READ HOW EASY IT IS 


We will immediately ship you by pre- 
paid express, the beautiful large oi] paint- 
ing, bust and book, identical as described, 
and place the name of teacher and pupils 
on the Statue Honor Roll. 

‘Talk to your pupils about it today. [tis 
far too great to overlook, Make up your 
mind now and write for the Riley Pins, 
Don't send any money. We will send 
them ‘postpaid. Your pupils will easily 
dispose of the pins ina few days and en- 
joy doing so. Scarcely before you realize 
it, you will have the delight of all the Fa- 
mous Riley Art Treasures in your school, 
to remain forever as loving memorials 
to the Nation’s Greatest Living Poet. 

This proposition is endorsed by leading 
educators everywhere, ‘Teachers, can you 
afford to overlook all this when it comes 
to your school free of all cost? 





We will provide any teacher, east of the 
Mississippi River, with 125 artistic souve- 
nir Riley Pins; or west of the Mississippi 
River, 135 Pins, At only 10 cents each, 
these pins are easily and quickly sold by 
the pupils to parents, friends and school 
patrons, who will be glad to assist the pu- 
pils and also to procure a souvenir from 
Riley’s Birthplace. The pupil selling the 
most pins receives a lavishly illustrated 
book, containing the ‘‘Old Swimmin’ 
Hole’? poem and many others. 

Send the proceeds from the pins to the 
Capital State Bank, Greentield, Indiana, 
who will place one dollar of the amount 
to the credit of your school toward the 
Great Riley Statue, to be erected in the 
poet’s home town by America’s school 
children, 


Mail the attached coupon now. Don’t send any money. We will 
immediately send the Riley Pins, postpaid with all instructions. 





Read _ Our City School 

Thi ette Superintendent 

in — ni F Gives This En- 
We are dorsement. 


We arein re- 
ceipt of the 
beautiful oil 
painting of the 
“Old Swimmin’ 
Hole” and bust 
Ritey. 
y sur 
puss our CLEC. 
tations and we 
are 80 very 
much pleased 
that mewant to 
know if we can 
get another, 
Our Central 
Ward pupils 
qot these and 
now the West 
Word ancious- 
ly await your 
reply to know 
if it is too lute 
for them to get 
a set by the 
same plan. 
Please let us 
hear from you 
at once. 

Yours very 

sincerely, 


(Mrs.) MABEL 
CRAVEN, 


TotheTeachers: 
No teacher 
can afford to 
overlook — this 
great offer, 
The plan out- 
lined makes it 
aneasy matter 
for any sehool 
to obtain this 
beautiful, large 
oil puinting of 
Ritey’s “Old 
Swimmin’? 
Hole,” inanar- 
tistic frame 
aud the old 
‘vorybustof the 
Jamous poet, 7 
can recommend 
everythingtobe 
just as repre- 
sented, ana 
will say to the 
teachers that it 
is a proposi-+ 
tion far out of 
the ordinary. 
Don't let it 
pass, 
VRANK 
LARRABEE, 
Greenfield, Inds 
Supt. of 
Schools 





Supt. 
Waruhachie, 
Teras 











“¢ 
GREENFIELD *.%) 
ART ASS'N. \% 
Greenfield, Ind. .% 


Please sendme \ 
by return mail the 
“Riley Pins” to be 
sold by the pupils at 
Ten Cents Each, and ‘4% 
the proceedssentto the \—Y 
Capital State Bank of your “4% 
city in full payment of one \ 
framed painting, bust and 
volume, to be identical as de- J 
scribed, Express Prepaid. One +“ 
Dollar of this amount isto be ‘&) 
placed in the Statue Fund, and the \ 
name of the school, pupils and 
teacher to be placed on the Statue 
Honor Roll. 





These illustrations cannot begin to show all the artistic 
skill and beauty displayed in this famous painting and 
bust—they must be seen to be appreciated. Remember 
this painting actually measures 30x40 and is hand 
painted in genuine oil-color by the noted artist Bix- 


ler, and is set in a frame of the highest quality 
and latest artistic design. The bust is one-half life size 
and is considered the best likeness of James Whitcomb 
Riley ever made, 


Tell your pupils of this splendid offer 
and mail us the coupon today. 


GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION 
102 Main Street, 
Greenfield, Indiana. 
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Education Notes 


According to the latest report of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, the annual 
cost of education in the United States is 
not less than $700,000, 000. 


The permanent school fund of the state 
of Minnesota, including $11,000,000 in 
land contracts, amounts to about $33, 000, - 
000 and is growing at the rate of over a 
million dollars a year. The present an- 
nual income available for schools is, in 
round numbers, $1,320,000. It is pre- 
dicted that within fifty years the per- 





manent fund will amount to $200,000, 000. 


Ninety-nine boys enjoyed the Iowa 
State Fair at Des Moines, with all ex- 
penses paid by the State. They were 
prize winners, from the several counties, 
in a competition under the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, submitting essays 
on agricultural subjects. In most of the 
counties great interest was taken by the 
teachers, and the teaching of agricul- 
ture received additional impetus. 


Seventy-three rural schools in Oconto 
county, Wisconsin, last year gave their 
pupils the benefit of industrial work; 64 
gave instruction in sewing and 42 in 
manual training. The last included such 
things as putting up shelves, preparing 
sheds and out-buildings, making bird 
houses, mail boxes, and racks for tester 
bottles. 42 schools in the county own 
the Babcock tester; 170 programs were 
given in connection with social work. 
These facts are gleaned from a summary 
of teachers’ reports prepared by County 
Superintendent Ellen B. McDonald. 


Dr. William {J. Milne, a well-known 
educator and textbook author, died in 
Manchester, N. H., September 4. Thou- 
sands of teachers have known Dr. Milne 
and have come under his influence by his 
long connection with the Normal schools 
of New York State, and many more 
thousands have been familiar with his 
name through the use of his textbooks. 
Dr. Milne was born in Scotland in 1843. 
He graduated from the University of 
Rochester, and was professor of ancient 
languages in the State Normal School at 
Brockport, N. Y., from 1867 to 1871. 
From the latter date he was for eighteen 
years principal of the State Normal at 
Geneseo, N. Y., and in 1889 became pres- 
ident of the New York State Normal 
College at Albany, which position he oc- 
cupied up to the time of his death. His 
series of arithmetics and algebras, com- 
prising twenty-five or more volumes, was 
begun in 1876, and has been widely popu- 
lar. His wife, to whom he was married 
in 1871, and one daughter survive him. 


James M. Greenwood, one of the best 
known men connected with the public 
school system of the country, died re- 
cently at his home in Kansas City, Mo. 
He was born near Springfield, Ill., in 
1837, attended the common schools, 
moved to Missouri, worked on a farm, 
studied by himself and began to teach. 
He served in the army during the war. 
Later he; became a teacher at the Nor- 
mal School, at Kirksville, Mo., and after 
seven years there, in 1874 he became 
superintendent of schools of Kansas City, 
Mo. Two years ago he retired from the 
active duties of that position, though 
Kansas City still retained his services 
as advisor in connection with their 
school system. Supt. Greenwood had not 
only built up a great city school system, 
but had in writings and addresses on edu- 
cational topics, done much for the cause 
of education in general. He was vig- 
orous in his beliefs and in his presenta- 
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Thanksgiving 
and Christmas 
Little Classies gone Scie 


of the Old New England. Our Pil- 
grims Forefathers. Christmas Stories, 
Coming of the Christ Child. Christ- 
mas Carol. Price, per copy, 5 cents 
postpaid. 


Blackboard Stenells 5).'°?, 


Christmas. 140—Holly Border. 269— 
Christmas Tree. 274 — New Santa 
Claus. 316—Santa Claus and Stock- 
ings. 283—Mayflower Ship. 284— 
Landing of the Pilgrims. 307—Home 
for Thanksgiving. 479—Pilgrims going 
to Church. 491—Turkey Border.. Or- 
der by number. Price, each,5 cents; 


six for 25 cents, postpaid. 
by Marian M. George. 
P lan Books Primary Plan Books 


for November and December. Price, 
each, 25 cents. Intermediate Plan 
Books for November and December, 
Price, each, 25 cents. 


Entertainment Books 


Thanksgiving Entertainments, Sinde- 
lar, Price, 25 cents. Thanksgiving 
Celebrations, Schell, 35 cents. Christ- 
mas Celebrations, Sindelar, 25 cents. 
Christmas Gems, Smith, 25 cents. 
Christmas in Other Lands, George, 
25 cents. New Christmas Book, Sin- 
delar, 30 cents. How _ to Celebrate. 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, 25 cents 
Thirty New Christmas Dialogues and 
Plays, 30 cents. 























Complete descriptions are contained in 
Teachers’ Catalogue. Free on request. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
522 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 











LITTLE PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 
Everybody is 

thinking about the 

war in Europe. 

This is the time to 

have the — school 

children read such 
books as Fritz in 

Germany, Colette 

in France, Boris in 

Russia, Umé.San in 

Japan and Marta 

in Holland. 

The normal - life 
of the countries is 
depicted in these 
books, not the abnormal, war-harried 
condition made too familiar by the news- 
papers. These books, and ten others, 
are in the series ‘‘Little People Every- 
where.”’ (Kach volume, 45 cents post- 
paid.) They are supplementary readers, 
—ygood stories, with the human touch; 
children like them; the information is 
acquired painlessly. F 

Now is the time to concentrate on 
teaching the geography of Europe. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 
34 Beacon St., Boston 
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‘ Medals and Badges 
FOR 
F School, College & Music 


Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., : 
1 Beekman St., New York 
Send for Catalogue 


Gold $1,00 
Silver .50 





| SILVER PLATE, 150 each; 8 
BAS 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY (4M, 


Catalog with attractive prices malied free 
upon request. Special offer, either style of pins here Illus: 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two colors 
of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 300 each; $8.00 dozen 5 ‘ 
1.50 dozen. 

539 BASTIAN GLOG., ROCHESTER, N. ¥, 





















TIAN BROS. CO, 
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He was a well-known figure in the 
having 


tion. 
National Education Association, 
been its president in 1898, four years its 
treasurer and was at the time of his 
death one of its Directors. 


With aspecial appropriation from Con- 
gress, the United States Bureau of Edu- 
ection has just begun the work of inves- 
tigation and promotion of home and 
school gardens. The new division will 
be under the direction of a specialist ‘in 
school gardening and an assistant, both 
of whom are to be expert in this form of 
educational activity. Miss. Ethel 
Gowans, a graduate of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaca, 
N. Y., is temporarily in charge of the 
work. 

‘*‘What sort of a father are you?’’ This 
question is found on every program of 
what is claimed to be the first fathers’ 
club in the United States, organized at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, a little over a year 
ago, according to information received at 
the Home Education Division of the 
United States Bureau of Education. Ten 
clubs, with an average membership of 
fiftv have been formed during the year 
for the purpose “of bringing the fathers 
into closer touch with the children, the 
teachers, and hoard of education, in an 
endeavor to bring about the very best 
results for the betterment of the chil- 
dren.’’ The motto of these clubs is, 
“Make the Indifferent Different.’’ Mem- 
bership is limited to males 21 years of 
age or over. , 





Charles R. Skinner, former State Su- 
perintendent, of Schools of New York 
State is issuing a small publication which 
he ealls ‘‘The Bright Side.’’ He says 
he is doing this, ‘‘not with the expecta- 
tion of making a fortune, but with the 
hope that it may cheer up this good 
old world a little’? The September 
number is of special interest to teachers. 
A sample copy sent on request, by ad- 
dressing the publisher, Watertown, N. Y. 





George Bernard Shaw — that 
Irishman of England”’ 
dips his pen in acid instead of ink—could 
find no stronger metaphor with which to 
condemn a dull book than to say that it 
was ‘‘as prosaic as a machinery catalog. ’’ 
It is indeed rare to find a catalog with a 
touch of human interest in it. But the 
new booklet “Better Duplicating — at 
Less Cost’’—which is really the catalog 
of the Edison-Dick mimeogrgaph— -is al- 
most as interesting as a_ fascinating: 
story. The A. B. Dick Company of 
Chicago announce that this booklet is 
now ready for distribution. It is not a 
large affair—nor is it a long-winded one 
—but it is as attractive in form as it is 
interesting in text. 





Lecture Charts and Lantern Slides 

O. H. Benson says, ‘Knowledge is power only 
in so far as itis applied to human needs.” 

The eleven sets of lecture charts and lantern 
slides which are heing prepared by the Exten- 
sion Department of the International Harvester 
Company are based on this principle. 

Galvanized facts, connected up with everyday 
activities, sums up the subject matter and the 
manner of presentation, 

P. G, Holden’s position as a leader of thought 
in practical education makes this series of charts 
and booklets prepared under his direction espe- 
cially attractive to the teacher 
anxious to extend the work of her school into 
the activities of the community. 

The chart work on testing seed corn, gelting 
and unprofitable cows, 


aggressive 


rid of weeds and flies, 
makes it possible for teacher, pupils, and parents 
to work together, and any work that affords 
opportunity for parents, pupils, and teacher to 
think, talk, and read together, is well worth 
while. 

Write Agricultural ‘Extension Department, 403 
Harvester Building, Chicago. 


Wanted 10000 Teachers 


to test “The Story Method of 
Teaching Reading and Spelling” 


Itis ‘simple and definite and the results 
are wonderful.” Read ‘‘Modern Methods 
of Teaching Primary Reading” in Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans for Sept. 194. 
For free information address 


G. W. LEWIS, 
4806 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, III. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Beautiful, 
Inexpensive 








Hor Christmas Gifts PR Whe Perry Pictures 


Easily sent by mail, 
Suitable for all ages 











Teach The Thanksgiving Story and The Christmas Story with These Pictures. 


Send 25 Cents for 25 Art Subjects, 534x8, or 
25 Madonnas, or 25 Kittens, or 25 for Children, or 


No two pictures alike. 


$1.00 for the 47sets. 


Send $1.00 for Art Set of 100 Pictures, 512x8. 
Art Booklet 


From it you can make up 3 or 4 gifts. 
“Madonnas”’ for 25 cents. 


Order NOW. 





famous pictures. 
picture for a Christmas Gift. 





Study pictures of the Madonnas in December, also other 
Give each pupil a beautiful Madonna 





(The one-cent pictures are 10 to 15 times as large as these Madonnas) 








HALF CENT SIZE, 3x3%. 50 for 25 cents. 
ONE CENT SIZE, 514x8. 25 for 25 cents. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, 22x28, including margin. 


Catalogue. 





BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS, 7x). 
Two cents each for 13 or more. Pictures 
of 25 common birds and a very brief 
description of each for 50 cents. 


TWO CENT SIZE, 7x9. 13 for 26 cents. 
SEVEN CENT SIZE, 10x12. 5 for 35 cents. 
15 


cents each 3 8 for $5.50. 


64 page catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, two pictures, and a colored Bird picture for 5 two cent stamps. 
In November we will send this catalogue containing also a seven cent picture on paper 9x12 and a mounted pic- 
ture of President Wilson 5/2x8 if you ask for it, without extra charge. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


Department 13, MALDEN, MASS. 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Music: al Pieces, Finger Pluys, 
Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertaininentasfor 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, ete. Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68, Chicago 


FREE L A BOOKS 
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McKINLEY UNIVERSITY 
1557 €. SSth Street, Chicago, Ill. 














Write Moving Picture Pl 
$10 ro $100 Each 


ONSTANT DEMAND. Devote all or spare 
time. Past experience or literary ability not 
required, 
No Correspondence School Details Free. 
Atlas Publishing Co., 350Atlas Bank Bidg., Cincinnati.0. 


ays 
























courses by tail 


U ogy elled prepar 


CIVIL SERVICE vesceriea’ prepar 


prices, Sample lesson and illust rate ia ‘ate dats FREE 


Address, CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, Trenton, N. J. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 
Ni) 











and let me see what you can do with it. You 
can éarn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per re ok 
as illustrator or cartoonist My practica 

tem of personal individual lessons by on NG 
develop your talent. Fifteen years successful 
work for newspapers and magazines quail 
fies me toteach you. Send me your skete iG 
President Wilson with 6¢ in etamps and I will 
send youatestlesson plate also nave of 
drawings showing possibilities for Y 

‘ THE LANDON SCHOOL pg 
ILLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING, 
1153 sehofield Building, Cleveland, 0, 








BY 
MAIL 
revised and ty ibe ods 
Stu dente bell ato to 
best tiagazine 6. “WwW RITING FOR 
PROFIT,” tells how, gives Dept. los 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ISSOCEATION 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


E Story-Writing Taugh 

MS&. criticised, 
= gold on commission. 
Free Booklet, 





Primary Helps 


Reading Chart, Spelling Board, 
Phonic Drill Chart, Number Drill 
Cards, Perception Cards, Phonic 
Cards, Number Builders, Sentence 
Builders, Word Builders, Phonic 
Builders, ete. Price list FREE. 

Liberal sample package 50 cents. 


J. L. ENGLE, “The Map Man” 
Box 419, 








Beaver, Penna. 





Progressive Drawing Books 


Drawing Books are the Kasiest, the Most ielp 
ful, the Most Inte sca For vedgua Best for all Grades. 
Write for Introductory Pr 
tenn UNION PUBL ‘ISHING <0. “a 
h Pe. enn, anta, Gia. 
Nash vTALL. & McCREARY, Chicago, Ill. 





Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog © 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 


HEKTOGRAPIL MEG, & 
DEPLICATOR CO. 
2 Murray St, N.Y. City, 





C 











| SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 





Gash) Star Collection Gitta) 


Favorite Songs 


A. Song Book for all Schools. Big Value. 61 
Songs with Words and Music for Five Cents. It 
is just what you want. It contains the choicest 
and best collection of old favorite songs ever pub- 
lished. Bound in attractive colored paper covers. 
Price, 5c postp’d.: No Reduction for Quantities 


At the price your school cannot afford to be without this song book 
Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied with the book we will 


refund your money, 
CONTENTS 


Ouward, Christian Soldiers 
Robin Adair 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
Scenes That Are Brightest 
Scotland’s Burning (Round) 
Soldier's Farewell, The 

Song of a Thousand Yeurs 
Stars of the Summer Night 
Star-Spangled Banner, The 
Sweet and Low 
There’s Music in the 
Those kivenini Bells 
Miree Blind Miee (Round) 
Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 
Unele Ned 

Vacant Chair, The 

Watch on the Rhine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We're Tenting Tonight 

When Swallows Homeward Fly 
Work, for the Night is Coming 





(iood Night, Ladies 

Hail, Columbia 

Home, Sweet Hiome 

llow Can I Leave Thee? 

In the Gloaming 

Juanita 

Just Before the Battle, Mother 
Last Rose of Summer, The 
Lead, Kindly Light 

Lilly Dale 

Long, Loug Ago 

Love's Old Sweet Song 
Marching Through Georgia 
Massa‘'s in the Cold Ground 
My Bonnie 

My Maryland 

My Old Kentueky Home 

Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 
Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Ilome 
Old Oaken Bucket, 





All Together 
America 

Annie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 
Battle Cry of Freedom, 
Battle Hymn of the Re public 


The 
Blue Bells of Se otland, The 
Blne-EKyved Mary 

Catch the Sunshine 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
Come, With Thy Lute 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Dearest Spot, The 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 

Dixie Land 

Evening Bell, The 

Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 


Air 


The 





selected for use in the Chicago School: 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, 
“Tenting on the Old Camp 
* and many others 


PATRIOTIC SONGS, 
The contents comprises 38 tithes among which ure 
“Marching Through Georgia,’ “Dixie Land,’ 
Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” 
48 pages substantially bound, Price, 10c, $1.00 per dozen, 

WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS, By T. B. Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs for 
opening and closing of schools, special “days and general school use, Kvery song in the collection 
underwent acareful test in Mr. Weaver's own school before it was permitted to form a part of this 
book. The result is that every song is usable. Price, 15¢. $1.50 per dozen, 

YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES- lopular new song book, con- 
tains excelientselections for general use, also for special days. The words are sensible, elevating 
and fulloflite while the musie is catehy, "harmonious and pleasing, Price, 18¢c. $1.50 per dozen. 

MERRY MELODIES, by S.C. Hanson, This book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 
many new books gotten out. 64 pages, manila covers. Price, 15¢c, $1.50 per dozen, 


HAPPY DAYS. - JAMES D. VAUGHN, Contains 55 Songs, 


and pages of “Gems of Thought” 
and Responsive sestiniets Readings, 6, pages in all, Every song 
has been tried and found good and singable. Hach of the follow- 
ing songs is, alone, worth the price of the hook, viz: “If You Love 
Your Mother ; The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 
Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” ete. 
It pleases wherever used. Shaped notes. Price, 5c. $1.50 per Doz. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


A series of Patriotic Songs spec ially ¢ 

‘America,” 
“Home Sweet Home,” 
“Yankee Doodle 


several 











STEELE’S 





Seventy-two charming songs for little 

PRIMARY ones, among them “Coasting Song; 

SONGS Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; 

‘ed | ou Ifow to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little 
| set ord Pussy ; Jack and Jill; Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven Times 





One; Snow Song; Somewhere Town; The Tur key Gobbler Said; 
The Way toSchool; ThereWasa Litthe Man; Tom The Piper's Son: 
Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you 
want to enliven your school work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen 


1) amas 
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By CLARENCY 1. SpE 
































SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one 


of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, New York 


copy each 

















—CHILDREN TEETHING— ] E iti cisco, 1918. 
MRS. WINSLOW’S XPOSITION shoe ime “eshonition 


look wheu completed. 
Io cards, no two alike, 
3 


SOOTHING SYRUP | Post Cards 


aay Fy | Remon a cents. Special offer to schesis. — a 
e enerations. 
owe SPEC LS SOC CCS ee i D. M, DRUMM, Orange, California. 
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HE Queen of Sheba’s visit to King So 
T toe is from Ridpath’s History. It may truly be said of the merits of this history, as was said of the glories of King Solomon’s court—‘‘The 
half has never yet been told.” This picture is but one of the two thousand in the complete work, and illustrates but one event out of all 
the thousands that make up the history of every nation, ancient and modern, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world famed . publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


We will mail free a beautiful 46-page booklet of sample pages to all readers interested in our offer who mail us the 
coupon below. Hundreds have already availed themselves of our special offer. We have shipped this splendid set 
of books to delighted readers living in every state in the union, and every purchaser is more than satisfied. We are 
closing out the remaining sets of the last edition, brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco, 


$1. ONLY brings the complete set, balance small sums’ monthly 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the Coupon below.* Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly and 
mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his widow derives her support from his History, and to print our 
price broadcast for the sake of selling these sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send Coupon today. The sample pages are free. 


ee le ee ee le Gee Vet eth ek 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Sity said: ‘“‘As a popular 
history of the world, Rid- 
path’s may well be com- ny 
mended to the» public.” fe 


HISTORY HISTORY 


" Y HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY KISTORY HISTORY 
Edward A. Sheldon Sar MRTRRY | Mero! HISTOR Sr OF SOF STOF lSTOF STO! 
WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD 
President New York State Normal ae ‘oan pl Cina css emp mega pint — See 
School, said: ‘I have found RIDPATH Rip PATH Rip PATH RIpPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RID PATH RiDPaTd 


much pleasure in the Ridpath’s 
History of the World, It is a 
work that would be very valu 
able on every teacher's table, 
in every school library, and in 
every family.”’ 
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President Warren NOL. 1. Vouiil. VOL. IU VOL.IV. VOL.V. VOL VI. VOL.Vu VOL. vill VOL. IX 

. +6 EGYPT Z BARBARIANS THE PEOPLE R UNITED STATES FRANCE CLOSE OF THE 
Boston University, said: “I should CHALGAEA PARTHIA THE RINGDOM MOHAMMEDAN AND KINGS REVOLUTION MEXICAg WAR GER ty nesecien 
be glad to see it placed inthe ASSYRIA GREECE THE REPUBLIC CHARLEMAGNE NEW wo THE GREAT CIVIL WAR TALY AND DAWN OF 
library of every voung pers EDIA MACEDONIA TH PIRE FEUDAL _ REFORMATION OF GRE CRIMEAN WAR 
library of every young person Caner ania ALEXANDER MEE AS CENDENCY THE THIRTY REVOLUTION AY BRITAIN ORIENTAL THE TWENTIETH 
in the United States, and even PER BIA me GREAT CAESAR CRUSADES YEARS WAR NAPOLEON HOME RULE NATIONS CENTURY 


intheEnglish speaking world,” 


Superintendent Long 


St. Louis Schools, said: “I un- 
hesitatingly commend _ Dr. 
Ridpath’s History of the World 
as the ablest work on that 
subject which I have ever ex- 
amined, The engravings,maps 
and charts are alone worth 
the entire cost of the set.’’ 
SSE A Sh SS 
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Big 
Volumes 


PROF. RIDPATH throws the mantle of personality 
over the old heroes of history. Alexander is there; patriot, 
warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the glory of Grecian 
history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees Themis- 
tocles with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his 
Persian fleet of over a thousand sail and help to mould the 
language in which this paragraph in written. Rome perches 
Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s 
name to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty ; 
Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels before 
the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream hascome. Bismarck 
is there, gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic ring, 
laughing with grim disdain at France, which says, ‘you shall not.” 
Washington is there, ‘four-square to all the winds,”’ grave, thoughtful, 
cone against the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned darts of 
alse friends; clear-seeing over the heads of his fell6w-countrymen, and 


style no other historian in any generation has 
ever equaled. He pictures the great histor- 
ical events as though they were happening 
before your eyes; he carries you with him to see 

the battles of old; to meet kings and queens 

and warriors; to sit in the Roman senate; 

to march against Saladin aud his dark- 
skinned followers; to sail the southern 
seas with Drake; to circumnavigate 

the globe with Magellan. He combines 
absorbing interest with supreme relia- 

bility and makes the heroes of his- 

tory real living men and women, 

and about them he weaves the 

rise and fall of empires in 

such a fascinating style 

that history becomes as 

absorbingly interesting 


as the greatest of 
novels, 


NEWSPAPER % 
ASSOCIATION 


H. E. SEVER, President 

140 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 

Please muil without cost to me 

your 46-page sample booklet of Rid- 

path’s History of the World, containing 
photogravures of Napoleon and Queen 
Elizabeth, engravings of Socrates, Casar 
and Shakespeare, map of China and Japan, 
diagram of Panama Cana!, and write me full 
particulars of your special offer to the Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans readers. 


Mail the coupon. The 46-page booklet is free 
















































on into another century, the most colossal world figure of his time. [Hl 
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Square-Knot Teaching 


s)T ALLERS takes the wind out 
S\ of my sails to find how few 
| people know how to tie asquare 
knot,’’ said Captain Hiram re- 
ees “‘but it’s more sur- 
: | prisin’, when you come to fig- 
ger on it — few care what kind of a knot 
they tie so long as it holds.”’ 
~ The teacher made no reply. She had often 
sat by when the captain mended his nets, and 
she had learned that it was wise to hold her 





BY MARY E. JACKSON 


“‘T like the way you take a-holt,’’ approved 
Captain Hiram. 
even if you areateacher. Now, [ain’t much 
on eddication myself; got most of mine ’fore 
the mast, but it’pears like thistome. There’s 
square-knot teachers and granny-knot teach- 
ers. Square-knot teachers ain’t satisfied 
with jest holdin’ down their jobs, so to speak ; 
they want to make the most of ’em. Ef they 
don’t know how to do a thing they know they 
don’t know, and they set to work d’rectly to 


“You ain’t no land-lubber, 


supervisors that know it. They mark them 
as granny-knot teachers ’fore they’ ve been in 
the room ten minutes. Ever seen a granny- 
knot teacher, Miss Alison?’’ 
‘I’m afraid I have,’’ admitted Miss Alison 
meekly. ‘‘Every time I look in the glass.”’ 
‘‘No, no!’’ protested Captain Hiram, ‘‘I 
know you. You’re one of them square-knot 
teachers. I know ye be. Look now how hard 
you’ ve worked with that old rope’s-end, You’ll 
learn to tie a square knot, or you’ll know the 
reason why. Granny- 





peace when he started 
on one of his quaint 


knot folks would have 





monologues. 


give up in disgust long 








The captain drew the 
heavy net across his 
knees, his shuttle poised 
in mid-air. 

‘‘Most women,”’ he 


("THtarmsarvina GREETINGS 


+ FROM 


Jl 


ago. Now there be 
knots and knots. I'll 
warrant you know more | 
about eddicational knots 
than I do, and you'll 
agree with me that 











continued, ‘‘tie granny 








knots. Couldn’t _ tell 
why. for the life of me, 
but they do. Now, 
granny knots, ’cordin’ 
to my _ reck’nin’ are 
pretty poor stuff. 
They’re what my grand- 
am used to call ‘ ’twill 
do’s.” They do the 
work after a fashion, 
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as 


some of them are about 
as hard to untie as to 
tie. Ye have just to 
stick to it till the 
thing’s done and done 
right. Some one of 
those wise fellers said, 
‘Genius is the art of 
taking infinite — pains.’ 
I got that outer a book 
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somewheres. It hit me 





but it’s a pretty poor 
fashion. I’ve no use 








square and I stowed it 





for ‘ *twill do's’, myself. 
I want the real thing.”’ 
The captain mended 





** THANKSGIVING POST 


For children to trace, color, and send to friends. 
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away in the top of my’ 
head. Square-knot 
teachers take infinite 
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away in silence for a 
minute or so. Then he raised his head. 

‘‘By the way, Miss Alison,’’ he asked, ‘‘can 
you tie a square knot?”’ 

“‘T cannot, Captain,’’ confessed the teacher 

_Shamefacedly; ‘‘but I’d like to learn.”’ 
“That’s the right spirit,’’ cried Captain 
Hiram. 
He dropped his shuttle, reached for a short 
length of rope, and gave Miss Alison her first 
lesson in knot-tying. He tied and untied a 
‘square knot several times, then he placed the 
rope in Miss Alison’s hands. 

- “Now you work away on it yourself,’’ he 
said. ‘‘You’ll get the hang of it pretty soon.’’ 

Miss Alison made no comment and asked 

_no questions, but went straight to work at the 
knot.’ 





find out. Why, they tell me that some teach- 
ers go to school theirselves, come summer- 
time. Right acrost the bay there, there’s a 
institoot, or whatever you may call it, and it’s 
allers cram-full 0’ teachers usin’ up their vaca- 
tion tryin’ to learn how to tie eddicational 
square knots. They git ahead too; no ‘ ’twill 
do’s’ for them.”’ 

There was a pause wherein the captain 
puffed reflectively at his short pipe, and Miss 
Alison busily tied and untied various attempts 
at square knots. 

“They’s a lot of granny-knot folks in the 
teachin’ perfession same as in any other,’’ 
continued Captain Hiram presently. ‘‘They 
do things in a slipshod way, but, law! they 
don’t know it. It’s the principal and the 


pains with their work, 
don’t they, Miss Alison?’’ 

‘‘They do, Captain,’’ assented Miss Alison 
thoughtfully. Then she leaned forward, and 
with a proud air laid the rope across his 
knee. She had tied her first square knot. 

Captain Hiram eyed the knot gravely. 
“‘That’s good,’’ he said; ‘‘but you don’t know 
how to tie a square knot yit, mind ye. Tyin’ 
one knot doesn’t larn ye. Sleep on it, and come 
and recite your lesson to me tomorrow. Ill 
warrant ye’ll know it. You’re one of them 
square-knot teachers. I know ye be!’’ 





One of the illusions is that the present hour 
is not the decisive hour. Write it on your 
heart that every day is the best day of the 
year. —L/merson. 
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O LIVE out their school life 
well, children must relate 
their interests in the school- 
room with the larger interests 
of their home life, and we best 
can do this for them by cor- 
relation of work, Each month 
in the rounding cycle of the 
school year, brings its own 
holiday, its own anniversary 
its own activities. Each month 
should bring’ its own absorb- 
ing interests, its own lessons 
to be taught. November is the harvest 
month (harvest in the sense of storing up) ; 
it is the time for storing up food on the part 

















of man and some animals, and the storing’ 


up of energy in others. Harvest brings with 
it the idea of thanks for blessings given. 
The word ‘‘thanksgiving’’ brings to our 
minds the originators of our national holiday. 
Is this not as complete an outline for the 
month’s activities as any live teacher should 
need ? 

NOTES FROM THE FIRST GRADE 

My round of visits to the various schools 
showed these points emphasized. Every- 
where there was evidence of seed study, of 
fruit study, in nature, in drawing, and in 
manual work. Little folks in the first grade 
were busy cutting fruit from outline patterns. 
These patterns were already colored by the 
teacher in exact imitation of the fruit. The 
little folks traced around the pattern, colored 
their fruit and then cut to the line. I asked 
the teacher if it was not a great deal of work 
for her to color all these patterns. She told 
me that she had made only a few of each one 
and let the children use them in rotation, so 
that the task was not so much in the doing 
as it seemed in the finished work of the chil- 
dren. This fruit making was in preparation 
for a thanksgiving dish to be ‘‘taken home 
to mother.’’ I returned to this same room a 
week later and the ‘‘dishes of fruit’? made 
a most appetizing display. The fruit had 
been mounted upon an oval sheet of drawing 
paper decorated with a simple border, to rep- 
resent a plate, and looked very realistic. 

These same little people were now busy 
cutting the ‘‘Story of the Pilgrims’’ to put 
into a booklet. The various objects were cut 
from outline patterns, colored under the su- 
pervision of the teacher and mounted, one 
cutting to a page. Another room I visited 
was doing the same story, only the pictures 
had been hektographed and the children were 
coloring without cutting. I think there is 
really more educative value in the: former 
method. The ‘‘contents’’of the book were in 
the following order, and one page was done in 
each lesson. 

The Mayflower. 

Peregrine White’s Cradle. 

The Indian Who Welcomed the Pilgrims. 

A Pilgrim Father. 

The Log House. 

The Turkey They Found in the Woods. 
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November Visits to Primary Rooms 


BY CATHARINE R. O’MEARA 

The cover contained merely the title and 
had been hektographed by the teacher. The 
children traced over the lines with their 
brown crayon. 
had been the subject of a morning talk or a 
language lesson, and also a drawing or a 
manual lesson. 

Around the walls hung various charts sug- 
gestive of the season. There was one of fruits 
cut from seed catalogues, from fruit cans, 
from Perry pictures, from anywhere the 
teacher found a good illustration. Each fruit 
had the name printed large and clear beneath 
it. There was another chart of the common 
vegetables. The teacher said she found these 
charts invaluable in her work with foreign 
children, who knew the objects but not their 
English names. - She used them for language 
work, for reading lessons, and devised little 
games to play with them. 

There were many pictures suggestive of 
Thanksgiving and a collection of Perry pic- 
tures illustrating the history story. 

SECOND GRADE 


In second grade, the drawing’ scheme for 
the months of October and November included 
the drawing of common fruits and vegetables. 
The children had drawn freehand with col- 
ored crayon all the common edible ones and 
had saved their best specimens. These were 
to be cut out and placed in their ‘“Thanks 
giving baskets.’’ The baskets were cut free- 
hand from paper nine by twelve inches. ‘The 
ones I saw were cut from brown craft paper, 
but ordinary manila paper could be used and 
colored with crayon. The fruit was put into 


~a fruit basket and the vegetables into a mar- 


ket-basket. These baskets fastened above 
the blackboard around the room made a very 
effective and seasonable decoration. The 
‘‘putting in’’ of the fruit consisted of past- 
ing the cut-out pictures on the back of the 
basket with a little showing over the top. 
The booklet was a series of illustrative 
drawings to tell the ‘‘Story of the Pilgrims. ’’ 
The cover, as in the first grade, had been 
hektographed and gone over with colored 
crayon. Page one showed the tossing waves 
of the Atlantic bearing the good ship ‘‘May- 
flower.’’ Page two showed the rock-bound 
coast of the New World with its forest pri- 
meval. Some little folks could not think the 
picture complete without an Indian wigwam. 
Page three showed a village of log houses in 
a field of snow with blackened stumps of 
trees. Page four showed the first harvest: 
a field of yellow corn piled into stacks. Page 
five showed the first Thanksgiving feast: a 
table spread with good things. Here also 
was an abundance of picture material to illus- 
trate the season. There were a few very good 
poster pictures that had been cut from cover 
designs of magazines. There were historical 
pictures cut from magazines also. And the 
teacher showed me a very good set of pic- 
tures illustrating the history story that she 
had gathered from time to time, which she 
used for lanevuavre work. Each child was 








Each page of this crude book 
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He told what he saw ina 


given a picture. 
‘Another told what 


few clean-cut sentences. 
was happening in his picture. Another what 
could be heard in his picture. Still another 
child became one of the characters in the 
picture and told his story in the first person. 

The blackboards contained selections from 
standard authors, which were memorized, 
used for language, and sometimes illustrated 
by the children for drawing. A glance into 
the teacher’s note-book disclosed these few : 

‘Down to Sleep’’—Helen Hunt Jackson 
(first verse only taught). 

‘*‘November’’—Alice Cary. 

‘‘All Things Bright and Beautiful’’ 
Frances Alexander. 

‘‘Marjorie’s Almanac’’~ T. BB. Aldrich 
(third verse only). 

‘‘Thanksgiving’’ (I will quote, 
was no author given). 


Cecil 


us there 


The happy Thank You day has come, 
And harvest time is past. 
We’ve gathered fruits and nuts and grains; 
We’ll say ‘‘Good-by’’ at last, 
Good-by to Autumn, Autumn dear; 
And with our parting’ words 
We’!l sing our thanks to God above, 
For fruits and trees and birds. 


THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


The work in third and fourth grades was 
very similar. Drawings were made into 
booklets, and consisted of fruits and vege- 
tables, drawn with their foliage where possi- 
ble. The drawings were done on paper cut 
4} by 12 inches, and each object was enclosed 
in an outline. 

The children had made a thorough study 
of roots and bulbs in their nature study, 
which, of course, brought in the various har- 
vest activities of farmer and city dwellers. 
They had made a good collection of seeds and 
seed cases. Many of the less common speci- 
mens had been mounted upon pad-backs with 
glue, and the name printed beneath. 

Of course these grades get much of the 
history of the month from their reading 
books. With the supplementation of pictures 
in the language periods, a very good founda- 
tion for history study of the beginnings of 
our nation is made in third grade. 

The teachers were planning also for a 
Thanksgiving program, to consist of recita- 
tions and songs. They told me that they re- 
lied upon the primary magazines for material 
for these programs. 

The booklet which told the ‘‘Story of the 
Pilgrims’’ in these grades was done in the 
language lesson rather than in the drawing 
or manual, as in the previous grades.  Pic- 
tures of historical objects had been studied 
and discussed. The children then wrote in 
their own words the story from the picture. 
The papers were corrected, copied, and, 
where the children wished, a miniature copy 
of the picture was bought and inserted. These 
papers were enclosed in a suitable cover and 
taken home, as a sample of the child’s 
work in composition and writing, 
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Children may trace. cut and color these cards-—-~ 
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Make cardboard duplicates of these drawings to give to pupils to trace, color and cut for a Thanksgiving fruit basket. The article on the opposite 
page describes fully just such a basket. The patterns may be used for sewing card designs. 
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Gymnastic Stories and Rhythmic Plays for Primary Children 


BY BERTHA L. 


SWOPE, Director of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 


Miss Swope began these notable contributions on Rhythmic Gymnastics tu September, 1913, but the work may be taken up with any 


article, for the directions are complete in every tnstallment. 


This form of physical exercise has sprung tnto great favor. 


We are 


glad to be able to announce that Aliss Swope will contribute an article every month through the coming year.—THk EDITORS 


OVEMBER brings us the sub- 
ject of the Pilgrims, and our 
7 Gymnastic Story affords usa 
q good opportunity to make the 
e's SZ] history of these people, their 
yo : 
journeyings, their hardships 
and their bravery very much more real to 
primary children than mere recital of it could 
ever do. 

If we let the children play that they them- 
selves are Pilgrims sailing over the water to 
Holland; let them represent the big windmills, 
sail and row on the canals of the little Dutch 
country; then let them go aboard the ‘‘May- 
flower’’ and come to America where they must 
build their own houses, make their own shoes 
and clothes, learn from the Indians how to 
plant corn, and make the strange new land 
habitable; and let them play the Indian shoot- 
ing arrows, fishing and 
paddling canoes, the 
history story will be 
indelibly impressed up- 
on their minds. 

The month affords a 
great abundance of facts 
of interest which can be 
made very real to pri- 
mary children by 
means of their play 
aided by good pictures. 

First tell them the 
following story, and 
then in one lesson they 
can represent Dutch 
children; in another, 
the Pilgrims; while on 
another day they can 
play Indian with all the 
possibilities of each of 
the subjects. The work 
of the month is capable 
of almost unlimited 
variations, all of great 
interest to the children 
and giving them needed action and recreation. 

THE THANKSGIVING STORY 
A long time ago there were people living 
in England who were very unhappy because 
their king commanded them all to go to one 
church and to worship God in the way taught 
by that church, and in no other way. Now 
these brave men and women believed that 
every one should decide for himself how he 
would worship, and where he should go to 
church, so théy decided to leave England and 
go away to a country where they could wor- 
ship as they pleased. So they said goodby 
to all their friends, took their families and 
their household goods and sailed away to a 
little Dutch country called Holland. They 
lived here several years and were quite con- 
tented except that the mothers and fathers 
began to realize that the children were all 
learning to speak the Dutch language, and 









learning the Dutch ways. And as they still 
loved their own country, England, they 
wanted their children to speak the English 
language. 

Now a wonderful new country had been 
found away across the ocean, called America, 
where the Indians lived, and these Pilgrims 
decided to sail over to this new land, build 
new homes and schools and churches, where 
they could be free and where the children 
would hear only the English language. So 
they boarded a little ship called the ‘‘May- 
flower’’ and sailed a long time—until they 
came to the new country. 

Here they landed on a cold winter day. 
The mothers and the children had to remain 
on board the ship where it was warm, while 
the fathers went ashore and built rude houses, 





Dutch Windmills 


and chairs and tables, and prepared a place 
for their families. 

The little boys and girls in this party must 
have been very brave to endure all the hard- 
ships of that long, cold winter, for the first 
year was a very hard one. But the Indians 
were friendly and taught the Pilgrim fathers 
how to raise corn and to make a corn-pounder 
with which to grind it into meal. And they 


taught them to plant pumpkin seed between ° 


the rows of corn. They told them of the wild 
turkeys and ducks and deer that could be 
found in the forest, and showed them how 
to build fires with flint and steel. Also, they 
showed how to get the good maple syrup from 
the sugar trees and boil it down into sugar. 

After a while the crops grew and every 
thing prospered, and the Pilgrims, being very 
thankful to God for all their blessings, ap- 
pointed a day of Thanksgiving. They made 








a great feast and invited all the friendly In- 
dians to come to it. 

What a busy time the Pilgrim mothers 
must have had, preparing for all that great 
company! And how excited the children 
must have been watching and helping! Then 
after the great feast was eaten no doubt all 
the little Pilgrim children and the Indian 
children trooped to the big barn and played 
on the hay and swung in the big swing and 
had a merry time together. 

Story and Activities. 

1. The Pilgrims leave England and sail for 
Holland. 

Sit on desks, and hold the left arm straight 
up at the side of the head; stretch the right 
arm sideward with palm up. The arms rep- 
resent the masts of the ship to which are fas- 

tened the sails, and 

which move with the 
wind. Move both arms 
’ gideward slowly, chang- 
ing the position of the 
arms repeatedly. Keep 
the arms. stretched. 

This is a good arm ex- 

ercise. 

_ 2. The waves dash up 
against the ship. 

Swing the arms grace- 
fully from side to side, 
using slow waltz music. 

3. The cold wind 
whistles around the 
sails. 

Take a deep breath 
and whistle, imitating 
the sound of the wind 
while exhaling. 

4, They land in Hol- 
land. 

They climb down from 
their desks and stand in 
the aisles. 

5. They imitate the Dutch windmills. 

Each child has a partner. They stand with 
backs together, right arms raised obliquely 
sideward upward, left arms down. The arms 
move slowly up and down until the positions 
of the arms are reversed. (See illustration. ) 

This exercise should be done rhythmically, 
using two-part music. ‘‘A Windmill Song’’ 
was published in this series of articles in June, 
1914. 

6. The people of Holland row their boats on 
the canals. . 

Stand with one foot forward and grasp 
imaginary oars. To some appropriate song 
make the motions of rowing, the body sway- 
ing back and forth. Waltz music is good. 

While the children are representing Dutch 
boys and girls, teach them the very simple 
and appropriate little folk dance ‘‘Kinder- 
polka’? found in C. Ward Crampton’s ‘‘Folk 
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The Shoemaker 


Words by Carniz E, Pixxnam 


1. Come, let us watch the old 


cob - bler 
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Make little white 

Music by Racuen Vance paper caps and collars 

if you want to add a 

touch of realism, and, 

x = = wearing these, all 

waite | march around the 

; room. Use themarch 
song on this page. 
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INDIAN PLAY 
1. The Indians 


made their canoes 
¥ from the bark of 
shicles birch trees, and they 
traveled from place 
to place in them. 

All stand in aisles 
and place one foot 


doth 













































































forward. Make the 

motion of paddling, 

first on one. side, 

Put - ting in one peg, then put - ting in two, then on the other. 

- . —_— gp Do this rhythmically. 
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Dance Book.’’ (Price $1.50.) The movements 
of this little dance are easily learned by first 
grade children. 

7. They leave Holland and sail for America. 

Repeat 1. 

8. The Pilgrim fathers build log houses. 

(a) All stand astride, clasp hands and raise 
to shoulder, first to the left and then to the 
right, bend trunk forward, and swing arms 
downward. Repeat vigorously as it is a good 
trunk exercise. 

(b) They saw and hammer. 

Place left hand on desk, left knee on seat, 
and with right hand make motions, first of 
sawing, then of hammering. This can be 
done in time to two-part music. 

9. They make their own shoes. 

Kneel on right knee, place left hand, closed, 
on knee representing a shoe. With right 
hand, pick up the shoe peg on count ‘‘One,’’ 
place it in the ‘‘shoe’”’ on ‘‘Two,’’ drive it in 
with closed right hand on ‘‘Three.’”’ (See 
illustration.) Do this exercise in time to 
three-part music. The little song on this page 
is ‘appropriate. 

10. The Pilgrims were very religious and 
always attended church service regularly. 





Indian-War Dance 





easily be made of 

simple material. 
Stand in the aisle, with left foot in advance, 

or, for variety, kneel on one knee, extend the 

left arm upward as if holding an imaginary 

how. With the right 

hand pull the string 


cr — 
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on the arm on the count of ‘‘Two,”’ 

5. They rub sticks together to start-a fire. 

Rub hands together vigorously. 

6. The Indians dance around the campfire. 

An Indian head-dress may be made from 
cardboard, painted. with water colors,.and 
fastened around the head by meansof a rub- 
ber band. (See illustration.) The children 
like these very much. They can be used on 
special days. 

All form in a circle following a good leader. 





Shoemakers 


With trunk inclined slightly forward, spring 
lightly from one foot to the other with a good 
knee bend. Bring one hand to the forehead 
and place the other behind back. Change 
hands in time to some good Indian music. 

7. The following little Indian game will 
afford much amusement. 

The teacher sings the familiar little song— 


“One little, two little, three little Indians; 

Four little, five little, six little Indians, 

Seven little, eight little, nine little Indians, 
Ten little Indian boys,’’ 


Marching to Church | 
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Repeat several times. 
3. They teach the 
Pilgrims how to plant 





corn, placing so many 











grains in each hill 











and burying a fish 
beside it, for a fer- 
tilizer. 

Hang the imagi- 
nary basket contain- 
ing the grain on the 
left arm. On ‘‘One’’ 
take the corn from 
the basket, on 
“Two” stoop and 
place in hill, on ‘‘Three’’ cover 
This exercise involves the big muscles of the 
body, increasing circulation. 

4. They gather the nuts from the tree. 

First, throw sticks 
into the branches to 
knock down the nuts. 

Stoop on ‘‘One,”’ 
throw on ‘‘Two,’’ first 
with the right hand, 
then with the left. 
Make this a vigorous 
exercise. 

Second, pick up the 
nuts from the ground. 

Stoop on ‘‘One,”’ 
place nuts in an imagi- 
nary basket hanging 
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and while she sings, on the words ‘‘One, two, 
three,’’ etc., she touches ten children on 
the head. Asshe repeats the song those 
touched rup to the front of the room in the 
order they were touched and form a ring, 
dancing around in time to the music. After 
all are up, the song is repeated, and again in 
the order tapped they run in time to their 
seats. This may be repeated as often as de- 
sired, using ‘‘girls’’ instead of ‘‘boys’’ every 
alternate time. 

Continue to take the children to the yard 
for their lessons, as the benefit in rest and 
fresh air more than repay for the little added 
time it takes. Keep up the fundamental 


work in rhythm suggested in the September 
issue, clapping in the various times regularly 
if only for a few minutes daily. 
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Teaching Sewing in a Rural School 


THIS month 
we shall consid- 
er some suitable 
models for a be- 
ginning class in 
sewing. In the 
September arti- 
cle, we said that 
there need be no 
division made as 
to age or grad- 
ing. All pupils 
must do the pre- 
paratory models 
satisfactorily to 
make those in the later work, as well as to 
complete the course in sewing. 

A teacher in the country, with a crowded 
program, may at first have trouble finding 
time for a sewing class. If it cannot be placed 
in the regular curriculum, much may be ac- 
complished during intermissions and at home. 

The class should work where light is good, 
in comfortable chairs or desks. Armless 
chairs are preferable, as they allow perfect 
freedom of movement. 

Sewing books are to be made from two-ply 
manila board, 9 by 12 inches, with holes 
punched for an end opening. The models 
should be pressed and then placed in the book 
and firmly pinned to the page. Any suitable 
cover design may be used, or it isnot necessary 
to have any. The cover shown in the Septem- 
ber issue was copied from a magazine with 
Pastello Crayon. 

Each girl should be supplied with a small 
box for her working materials and work not 
finished. These boxes may be kept in the 
pupils’ desks, or piled in some convenient 
place and passed at each sewing period. 

The following outline has been arranged for 
teachers whose classes work only once a week. 
If more time is allowed, other Work of a 
similar nature may be supplied after the regu- 
lar work of the course is completed. 

First Week—Materials required: One piece 
of dark material, 4 by 7 inches, with white 
dots one-half inch apart; No. 8 needle; No. 
60 white cotton thread; thimble. 

The object of the first week’s lesson is to 
teach the basting stitch and its usual length. 

There should be no knot in the thread for 
this work, and the needle should be threaded 
from the spool. Fold the seven-inch edges to- 
gether to find the exact center, and on this 
line, at the right-hand end, begin the basting. 
The needle goes down in one dot, up in the 
next and so on till the other end is reached; 
the thread is then cut off, not bitten, and an- 
other line begun on the third row of dots from 
the center. This finished, a similar row is 
made on the other side, and still two others 
outside of these. Press and mount on the 
first page of the sewing book. 

Second Week—Materials required: One piece 
of dark material with white dots quite close 
together; No. 8 needle; No. 60 white thread; 
thimble. This model differs from the first in 





Grace Latshaw King 


BY GRACE LATSHAW KING 


the nearness of the dots, and, consequently, 
the size of the stitch. 

The object of this lesson is to teach the 
running stitch. 

The spaces between the rows of stitches are 
about the same width, but, of course, a greater 
number of lines of dots are left between. 
When the model is finished, press and mount 
on the second page of the sewing book. 

Third Week-- Materials required: One piece 
of burlap, canvas or crinoline; crewel needle; 
colored crochet cotton; knot in thread. 

This model is to be a piece of fancy work, 
and is always a delight to the youthful seam- 
stress. The arrangement of the stitches is 
symmetrical and forms a very pleasing design. 

First the edges are over-cast all around, 
to prevent raveling, make a finish for the 
model and, incidentally, teach the over-cast- 
ing stitch. Begin in the upper right-hand 
corner and work toward the left. Bring the 
thread up from underneath and over, through 
every third hole. Draw the stitch up well 
but do not let it pucker the canvas. Finish 
with two or three stitches over and over in 
the first hole. 

Now find the exact center of the model and 
put in a row of basting, going under two 
threads, over two, etc. Fasten at end. 

Count three threads from the center and 
make a row of cross-stitch on each side of the 
basting. This will take two rows of holes, to 
be spoken of as the upper and lower rows. 
Bring the needle up through the first hole in 
the lower row; put it back through the second 
hole in the upper row, and up again through 
the first hole in the same row. Put the needle 
back through the second hole in the lower 
row, and up through the third hole in the 
same row. If directions are carefully followed 
a single cross-stitch on the right side, and a 


row of running stitches on the wrong side will 
result. Fasten thread as directed. 

After two rows of cross-stitch have been 
made, count three threads and put on each 
side a row of running stitch. 

When this is finished count off three threads 
and put in two rows of back-stitch. For this 


stitch make a long over-lapping stitch on the. 


wrong side, going back one short stitch on the 
right side each time. This is a very pleasing 
pattern. 

Fourth Week—- We now have a suitable 
foundation for the making of ‘‘rea! things,’’ 
or useful articles. The first is to be a gingham 
laundry bag. 

Materials required: One piece of pink or 
blue checked gingham 6 by 12 inches, white 
narrrow tape 24 inches long; No. 8 needle; 
No. 60 white cotton thread; knot in thread. 

Fold the cloth crosswise and crease. Pin 
along sides evenly; baste with even stitches 
along a line of checks about one-third of an 
inch from the edge of the goods. Fasten the 
thread. Back-stitch in a straight line down 
the sides inside the basting. Overcast the 
edges with stitches about one-fourth of an 
inch apart and one-eighth of an inch deep. 
The stitch is to be regulated and kept even, 
using the check as a guide-line. 

When this is done, one inch is turned down 
forahem. Baste neatly one-half inch from 
the edge of the hem. Make a row of running 
stitches one-fourth of an inch above the bast- 
ing and a row at the edge of the hem. This 
forms a casing for the tape. Pull out all the 
bastings; turn the bag right side out and work 
two small overcast buttonholes in the casing 
at the seams. Run the tape twice around the 
bag, to form a double drawstring, and make 
small bows at the sides. Press and mount 
flat on the third page of the sewing book. 
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The Blackboard as a Help in First Grade Writing 


This ts the second article on Primary Writing as Taught in New /laven Schools. 
of Mr. Harry Houston, Writing Supervisor in the State Normal and Public Schools of New Ilaven, Conn., 
worked-out systent of free flowing movement excretses to precede the introduction of formal writing lessons. 


BY ELIZABETH E. GESSNER 


These two articles were written under the direction 


and describe a carefully 
The especial points made 


are the pleasure of the children in the evercises and the establishment of writing habits productive of dexterity, grace and speed. In 


next month's tssue Mr. 


AST fall I decided to make the 
greatest possible use of the 
blackboard in teaching writ- 
ing to my first grade children. 


The results have been so sat- 


VL My, 
Loe ple, isfactory and the children 


have so thoroughly enjoyed the work that I 
wish every teacher might try it 

For the first four months the children did 
nothing but blackboard work, graded as 
follows: 

1. The children pointed to my finger and 
moved their arms around as I did, in time toa 
rhyme, to get the idea of rhythm. 
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pe sities 


JACK, BE NIMBLE 


sa 


ou 


JACK AND JILL 


2. With crayon they next made the same 
kind of motion on the blackboard, also using 
various rhymes. 

3. By varying the exercises and the 
rhymes, this work was continued for six or 
eight weeks without becoming monotonous. 

4, Gradually, through these rhythmic ex- 
ercises, the foundation was laid for certain 
letters which could later be used in words. 

The first words were written quickly with 
the same swing and rhythm as the exercises. 
The first results were crude, but it was sur- 
prising how soon the writing became well 
formed when the child’s large fundamental 
muscles had been developed by the preceding 
exercises. It seemed most important not to 
allow the children to stop and ‘‘fuss’’ over 
a word if it was not just right, but rather 
erase and start again, so as to write it 
through without hesitation, as I was aiming 
at writing not drawing. 

5. By December a copy was put on the 
board for each child, who made a row of three 
words like the copy. A word containing one 








new letter was given nearly every day until 
all of the small letters of the alphabet had 
been learned. When the children had diffi- 
culty with the new letter, the letter alone was 
quickly put on the board for each child. It 
was traced over several times and then the 
word tried again, usually with good results. 

Through all of these four months a few 
minutes at the beginning of each lesson were 
given to the rhythmic exercises. 

Writing on Paper (January-February) :— 

1. Large sheets of paper (9x12) with sticks 
of colored wax crayon were used at first. 
Only simple exercises like those given early 
in the year were attempted until the children 
were accustomed to the paper, the holding of 
the stick of crayon, and the position at the 
desk. 

2. Words were written under each other 
as the children had learned to do at the 
blackboard. Only easy review words were 
used at first. The paper work was given as 
a reward to the children who did good work 
with the more difficult words on the black- 
board. In this way the work advanced all 
the time. 

3. Capital letters were then taught, by 
writing the names of the different children 
on the blackboard. 

Writing on Lines 
April) :— 

On the blackboard the children made their 
own spaces for writing by drawing two hori- 
yontal lines. Keeping on the line was a real 
difficulty at first, but once accomplished on 
the blackboard, the work on paper came very 
easily. Drill in pencil holding was given at 
this time. 

Writing Sentences (May-June) :— 

A long space was made on the blackboard 
and some of the best writers took turns writ- 
ing a sentence, trying to keep the words the 
same height and making good spaces between 
them. It was not wasted time for those who 
only watched, as the after results showed. 

Rapid, Independent Work :- 

At the end of the year more than two- 
thirds of the children were able, during a 
fifteen minute writing period, to write a 
difficult sentence six or seven times, neatly 
and rapidly, without any attention from the 
teacher. This made it possible for the 
teacher to give more time to the ten or 
twelve poorer writers. 

Drill on Separate Letters (June) :— 

The children learned to write all of the 
small letters from memory, as the teacher 
named them. 

Blackboard Practice Work :— 

During the entire year writing copies were 
kept on the blackboard and the children 
could go there for practice when their seat 
work was finished. They tried to see how 


with Pencil (Mareh- 






Houston himself will furnish an article on bourth Grade Writing. —THE EDITORS, 


fast they could write, and yet do it very 
nicely. 

Steady Progress :— 

The work has advanced steadily from day 
to day, and yet the new work has come so 
easily, by doing it first on the blackboard, 
that it has never at any time seemed to be 
too difficult for even the slow children. Con- 
sequently, the children have been happy in 
their work and that means much to first 
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The Letters Resolve Themselves into Words 
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Blackboard and Hand Work Lessons on the Pilgrims 


LESSON I—THE PILGRIMS AND THE 
KING 


The Pilgrims lived long ago in England. 

England is a country over the sea. 

The English king was not kind to the 
Pilgrims. 

He would not let them go to their own 
churches. 

He said they must all go to the king’s 
church. 

If they did not go to his church, they were 
put into prison. 

Hand Work 

Illustrate, ‘‘The English king was not kind 
to the Pilgrims.’’ Draw a picture of a king 
with crown and sceptre. 

Makeacrown: Take a strip of yellow paper, 
cut points on one edge and paste the two ends 
together. ‘ 

Illustrate, ‘‘He would not let them go to 
their own churches.’’ Cut or draw churches 
freehand. 

Illustrate, ‘‘If they did not go to the king’s 
church, they were put into prison.’’ Draw a 
brick or stone prison and make barred win- 
dows in it; or take a square of gray or brick 
colored paper, fold 16 squares, cut up on the 
squares at each end, lap and paste to make an 
open box-figure; invert; cut windows in the 
sides and paste strips of black paper across 
for bars; cut doors and paste bars and locks 
of black paper on the doors. 


LESSON II—THE PILGRIMS IN HOLLAND 

The Pilgrims said, ‘‘We will not stay in 
England.”’ 

‘*We will go to Holland.”’ 

So they took their boxes and chests and 
other things and went to Holland. 

The Dutch people in Holland were kind to 
the Pilgrims. 

The Pilgrims lived in Holland for many 
years. 

Then they said, ‘‘Our children are English 
children.”’ 

“If we live in Holland much longer, they 
will grow to be like the Dutch children.’”’ 

‘Let us go and make homes in the new land 
across the sea.’”’ 

Hand Work 

Make a picture of the Pilgrims carrying 
their chests and boxes to the boat to set sail 
tor Holland. 

Fold and paste the boxes and chests. 


LESSON III—THE PILGRIMS LEAVE 
HOLLAND 

The Pilgrims sailed from Holland. 

They sailed away on a boat called the 
‘*Mayflower.”’ 

That is a pretty name, is it not? 

It was not a large boat. 

It had big sails. 

It was tossed up and down on the great 
green waves of the sea. 

The wind blew through the ropes and the 
sails of the ‘‘Mayflower.’’ 

Some of the little Pilgrim boys and girls 
were afraid. 
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But their mothers and fathers told them to 
be brave. 

They were going to a home in a new land. 

Hand Work 

Make a large freehand cutting of the ‘‘May- 
flower.’’ Print MAYFLOWER on the side. 

Draw a picture of the green ocean and the 
gray-blue sky. Cut out a ‘‘Mayflower’’ from 
black paper and paste it on the picture. 


LESSON IV—-THE CLOTHES OF THE 
PILGRIMS 
The Pilgrim fathers wore gray homespun 
clothes. 
They wore broad-brimmed hats. 
They wore buckles on their shoes. 
The Pilgrim mothers wore gray homespun 
gowns and long cape-cloaks. 
They wore little white caps on their heads 
and white kerchiefs around their necks. 
The little Pilgrim boys and girls were 
dressed just like their fathers and mothers. 
Hand Work 


Cut Pilgrim fathers and mothers freehand. 
Mount them walking in a row to church. 

Draw or cut a Pilgrim father’s hat. 

Cut shoe buckles from silver paper. 

Fold a Pilgrim mother’s cap: Use a square 
of white paper; fold one diameter; fold back 
one edge about an inch (at right angles to the 
diameter); cut up alittle way on the diameter; 
lap over and paste. To make a kerchief: Use 
a square of white paper; fold one diagonal. 


LESSON V—THE NEW COUNTRY 


When the Pilgrims landed in the new coun- 
try it was winter and very cold. 

The snow was falling. 

The Pilgrim fathers had to go to the woods 
and cut down trees. 

From the tree-trunks they made log-houses. 

They had hard work to find food to eat. 

Hand Work 

With chalk and gray paper, make a winter 
scene. 

Cut freehand the axes with which the Pil- 
grims cut the trees. 

With sticks, build log-houses on the desks. 


LESSON VI—JOHN AND PATTY 
John and Patty were a little Pilgrim boy 
and girl. 
They lived in a log-house. 
There was a big fireplace in the log-house. 
Here their mother cooked the food. 
A big iron kettle hung in the fireplace. 
It was filled with corn meal mush. 
John and Patty liked the good mush. 
They liked to eat it with plenty of milk on it. 
Hand Work 


Draw the big brick fireplace and cut it out. 

Cut out a big iron kettle and paste it hang- 
ing from a strip in the fireplace. 

Make a picture of a blue bow! full of mush. 


LESSON VII—THE FORT 


In the Pilgrim town there was a fort. 
It had a high wall of logs around it. 
This wall was called a ‘‘stockade.”’ 





All the Pilgrims ran to the fort if they 
heard of any danger. 

Sometimes bad Indians would come to their 
town. 

These Indians would try to harm the Pil- 
grims. 

But nearly always the Pilgrims drove them 
away. 

Hand Work 

With sticks and blocks, build the fort and 
stockade. 

Cut and color Indians. 
wigwams. 


LESSON VIII—PILGRIM SUNDAY 


Every Sunday Patty and John went to 
church with their father and mother. 

Father carried a big gun on his shoulder. 

Mother carried a Bible and a basket of 
lunch. 

Church lasted a very long time. 

John and Patty got very tired, but they 
dared not go to sleep. 

There was aman in church called the ‘‘tith- 
ing-man.’’ 

He had a long stick with a squirrel’s tail at 
the end. 

If he saw any one going to sleep, he would 
poke him with his tithing-stick. 

Once little Patty fell asleep and the tithing- 
man had to poke her. 

Then John and her father and mother were 
very much ashamed. 

Patty did not go to sleep again in church. 

Hand Work 


Can you make a wooden gun? If not, draw 
a picture of a gun or cut several guns free- 
hand. 

Make a tithing-stick with a small stick and 
a bit of yarn. 

Fold a book-shape for mother’s Bible. 


LESSON IX—THE BABY’S CRADLE > 


Patty and John had a little brother. 

His name was Miles. 

Miles had a little wooden cradle. 

Patty made a little quilt for the cradle. 

It was made of blue and white squares. 

Patty sewed the squares together very 
neatly. 


Fold and paste their 


Hand Work 


To make a cradle, construct two little oblong 
boxes; use one for the body of the cradle; cut 
the other in half and fit it over one end of the 
cradle to form a hood; cut two semi-circular 
rockers and paste on the under part of the 
cradle. 

Illustrate, ‘‘Patty made a blue and white 
quilt.”’ Use a large square of blank news- 
paper; fold sixteen squares; color each alter- 
nate square blue. 


LESSON X—PATTY’S WORK 


Patty had to sew a little every day. 
She had to knit too. 
All the little Pilgrim girls had to learn to 
sew: and knit. 
Patty sewed a motto to hang on the wall. 
She worked it in cross-stitch with silk. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Thanksgiving Color Cards 


In connection with the lessons on the opposite page, carbon or hektographed copies of these pictures may be given to pupils to trace, color and use 
in booklets. By means of a pantograph these pictures may be enlarged for blackboard stencils. To make the stencil, go over lines of the en- 
larged copy with an unthreaded sewing machine having a long stitch. 
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A Boy and Girl in Early Virginia 





John Smith 


Part I 
EE what I have brought you for your sup- 
per! It is something you never tasted be- 
fore, and I think you have never tasted any- 
thing so good.’’ 

It was a bowl of steaming hot oyster stew 
which the cook had concocted from those 
strange shellfish called oysters that had been 
found in such abundance in Chesapeake 
Bay. 

The hands that were lifted to receive the 
bowl were chained, but Captain John Smith, 
to whom they belonged, smiled at the boy 
brightly. Twelve year old Giles was the only 
boy in all the shipload of adventurers who 
were now sailing to plant the first English 
colony in the world. When his father had 
heard in England of that wonderful coast 
called Virginia, where, it was told, the earth 
was full of gold and the rivers flowed over 
golden sands, he said to Giles, 

“‘If it were not for you, son, I would go too 
with the ship the London Company is sending 
out there and make a fortuné for us.”’ 

‘Oh, do go, father, and take me,’’ Giles had 
cried. 

**How could I take you? Only men are to 
go.’’ 

“‘Tamaman,”’ cried Giles, drawing himself 
up as tall as he possibly could. ‘I’m very 
tall and strong for twelve years. Oh, father, 
do go and take me.”’ 

In the end his father had yielded to his 
pleadings and taken him, for there was no 
mother or aunt or grandmother to leave him 
with. Perhaps one reason why Giles wanted 
to go so much was that Captain John Smith 
was going. 

Captain John Smith was a hero in the boy’s 
eyes. He wasa soldier, and his life had been 
full of marvelous adventures. He had fought 
with the Turks and slain three in single com- 
bat. He had been sold into slavery, and had 
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killed his cruel master and escaped. Oh, no 
one else was so wonderful to Giles! 

It almost broke the boy’s heart when his hero 
was put in chains. He had begged of the 
cook the privilege of taking the prisoner’s 
meals to him, and the cook, who loved Smith 
too, took care to make them savory. 

It was just because he was so popular with 
all the commoner sort that Smith’s jealous 
associates had seized upon a pretext to put 
him in confinement. They pretended that 
they feared he might take advantage of this 
popularity to usurp the government. But 
Giles’s mourning was turned into rejoicing 
when the box of sealed orders given by the 
London Company was opened in Chesapeake 
Bay, for it was found that they had appointed 
Smith a member of the council. 

Now he must be set free; and Giles was 
perfectly happy as, standing by his friend’s 
side, he sailed up the James River toward the 
place where the ruins of the old church mark 
all that is left of Jamestown now. 

It was a wonderful day in May. The shores 
of the river seemed carpeted and hung with 
emerald green velvet, wondrous green velvet 
that was alive and waved and swayed in the 
sunshine. On the breeze came the most deli- 
ciously sweet smell, the smell of ripe straw- 
berries. The landing from the ship was made 
beside a bank that was full of them, and oh, 
how the colonists feasted on them! 

‘‘Now to get gold!”’ they cried as soon as 
they had done eating. Without stopping to 
unload their possessions or make themselves 
the smallest shelter, they rushed off to scratch 
the earth or dip up the sands of the river, ex- 
pecting that gold would come up with every 
handful. 

But no gold came up. 
disappointed, but not discouraged. ‘They had 
heard so many accounts of riches in the new 
world that they were sure gold must be there. 
Neglecting everything else, they went on 
hunting for it. They would not listen when 
Smith suggested that they build houses and 
plant grain. The May air was very warm and 
pleasant. Deer and wild ducks were to be 
had for the shooting, strawberries for the 
plucking. Why should they take the time to 
build or to plant? They scorned the very 
idea. From morning till: night they put in 
their time hunting for gold. 

In a few weeks they began to reap the re- 
sult of their folly. The ships sailed back to 
England. As long as they were anchored 
beside them, the colonists could go aboard 
and barter with the sailors for the good bread 
the ships’ cooks made. But now they were 
reduced to half a pint of damaged wheat and 
half a pint of barley apiece each day. Then 
they saw the foolishness of having planted 
nothing. The weather turned very hot. 
They had no water to drink except the water 
of the river, and that was salty when the tide 
was in and muddy when the tide was out. 
They slept on the bare ground, damp and 
miasmic. 

Sickness seized them. By September, fifty 


They were greatly: 


of the one hundred four had died. Then a 
dreadful rumor was whispered around. Giles 
ran to meet Captain Smith one day as he came 
in from an exploring expedition, and the boy’s 
eyes were fairly wild with fear. 

‘‘Oh, Captain Smith,’’ he panted, ‘‘some- 
thing terrible is going to happen! You know 
President Wingfield keeps all our stores locked 
up in his chests. They have found out that 
he is planning to load them. on the pinnace 
and sail away. in it to the West Indies and 
leave us all to starve.’”’ | 

John Smith’s eyes flashed, and he looked 
2s he must have looked when he went out 
against the Turksin single combat. But he 
spoke quietly and reassuringly to the boy. 

“‘Don’t be afraid. I will see that he does 
not attempt such a thing. And don’t be 
afraid of starving. I have been making 
friends with the Indians while the rest hunted 
for gold, and they have promised to bring: pro- 
visions for the winter to us.”’ 

Perhaps it was a good thing for the colo- 
nists that Wingfield’s rascality did open their 
eyes, for now they were ready to obey Smith. 
He put them to building houses and he set 
the example by working harder than any of 
the others. Gold-hunting was abandoned, 
and the little colony became as busy as bees 
getting ready for winter. All day long axes 
rang in the yellowing forest. Indians came 
paddling up the river bringing corn and other 
stores. 

Giles was very happy then. He managed 
to work where Captain Smith was working, 
and he was so handy about fetching and carry- 
ing, so quick to see and to do what would 
help, so ready and willing and faithful that 
Captain Smith came to like to have the boy 
about him as much as Giles liked to stay. 
Thus it happened that Giles went up the river 
with him on the expedition whose object was 
to make friends with the powerful old Indian 
chief Powhatan. 

Powhatan had summer homes and winter 
homes. This one by the falls of the James 
was his summer home. Down to the river’s 
edge to greet the whites he stepped as proudly 


as if he were the king of England. He was 


accompanied by a guard of a hundred war- 
riors with bows and arrows. 

Giles did not look so much at the painted 
and befeathered old chief with his painted 
and befeathered guard, as he might have 
done, for the reason that he was looking some- 
where else. Following after the great chief 
at a respectful distance came his wives and 
daughters, and among them was a little In- 
dian girl of about his own age who had such 
a sweet little dark face that the boy’s eyes 
were irresistibly drawn to it. 

She was dressed in a robe of doeskin as 
soft and smooth as velvet, beautifully orna- 
mented with beads and colored porcupine 
quills. On her round bare arms were brace- 
lets of shells, and around her neck a necklace 
of pearls, taken undoubtedly from oysters. 
This was Bright-Stream-between-Two - Hills 

(Continued on page 72) 
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FLAT DRAWING 


¥ only one face of the object, the 
f face toward you, or directly in 
front of the eye. It is draw- 
ing with the perspective ele- 
ment eliminated. In it the 
‘“how’’ element is reduced to the most simple 


FLAT 
DRAWING 








PARALLEL 
DRAWING 


OBLIQUE 
DRAWING 





condition. This drawing is perfectly adapted 
to the first efforts of children, because there 
is little reasoning, and the objects are drawn 
as they appear to the eye. 

Figure I shows the three ways of drawing. 





Figure Il 


The Parallel drawing is like the Flat drawing 
with the addition of one or more sides, or re- 
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Teaching Little Fingers to Draw with Skill and Ease—IV 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG 


ceding faces, showing. These receding faces 
are not drawn as they appear to the eye but 
are foreshortened, and require both knowledge 
and reason that is beyond the average pupil 
of the first three grades. The same objection 
applies to Oblique drawing, in which all the 
faces are receding. 

In Flat drawing, the object is held or placed 
directly in front of the eye in such a manner 
as to show only the front face. For example: 
In Figure II the hat A and the caps B, C and 
E are in Flat drawing; so is the hat F, but 
the hat G is drawn below the level of the eye 
and shows both the front and top faces. The 
result is that pupils of the first grade can 
draw the hats and caps in Flat drawing, but 
it would require pupils of the fifth or sixth 
grade to draw intelligibly the hat in the posi- 
tion of G. Hold the hats and caps above the 
level of the eye so the bottom will show and 
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Figure IV 


the difficulty of drawing them is increased 
many-fold. 

There would be little difficulty to small chil- 
dren in drawing the house A in Figure I, or 
the house in Figure IV, but if the sides show 
as in Band C, then special knowledge is re- 
quired that places such objects without the 
range of young pupils. This is one of the 
great causes of failure in the drawing class. 

It is much the same in the drawing of trees. 
Draw them flat as shown in Figures I, IV and 
V and commendable results will follow, but 
try to have pupils represent masses of light 
and shade or details, and more or less of fail- 
ure willresult. Ifa tree is entirely in shadow, 
as between you and the light, or as on a 
cloudy day, or as seen through mist, haze or 
fog, or even when the sun is shining directly 
on it, the result is one uniform mass, or value, 
and it may be rendered the same as these 
trees and with a broad pencil stroke. 

Pupils can draw chairs and similar objects 
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Figure Ill 








in which the sides and more or less of the top 
can be seen, if they are shown how to elimi- 
nate all but the front face. This can be done 
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Figure V 


by simply showing the pupils how by drawing 
before them on the blackboard. For example, 
choose a chair, say similar to A in Figure III, 
and place it before the class. More or less of 
the seat back and the rear legs can be seen, 
but it is not necessary to represent in our 
drawing all that can be seen. We have che 
power to choose how much or how little shall 
appear in the drawing, and to reject all parts 
that are not needed. The front. face is so 
plain to see and so little: confused with the 
other parts that pupils .can readily be taught 
to represent this part alone. 

In cylindrical-shaped' objects similar to 
those in Figure VI, the curved lines that rep- 
resent the top and bottom may be represented 
as horizontal, as is done in designing and 
mechanical drawing. Ifthe object isin front 
of the eye, the curved edges will curve very 











Figure VI 


slightly, if at all, and to represent them with 
straight lines will be more nearly correct than 
to try to represent the slight curvature. 

When drawing on the blackboard the object 
is usually held in one hand and the drawing 
made with the other. In this way the object 
will be held naturally in front of the eye and 
in the easiest position to draw. Nearly all 
the drawings in this series of articles are Flat 
drawings such as can be used in the first, 
second and third grades. 

Next month I shall take up the first element 
of drawing, Position, an element that is tu 
Drawing much as Addition is to Number. 


NOTE:—Teachers wishing information adehional to that given 
in this series of drawing lessons Ay ill finditin a Cc =— yondence 
Course. Address the author, 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


. R. Augsburg, 458 Fullerton 
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Snap-Shots from Three Schoolrooms 


Cranberry Lessons 
By Alixe Russell Stanley 


N THE table stood a plump 
looking brown paper bag, tied 
about the top with a pink 
string. The children looked 
at it as they came in and, 
with pardonable curiosity, 











wondered what was inside. 

“Tt am so glad that so many of you are 
here this morning,’’ began Miss Haskell, 
‘‘for we are going to have just the nicest 
lesson ever today.’’ 

She untied the pink string and turned out 
into a big bow! a heap of shining ruddy 
cranberries. 

‘‘Cranberries, cranberries, ’ 
word up and down the aisles. 

Miss Haskell, carrying the bowl, went up 
the aisles, giving a handful to each child. 

Then came questions. What are cranber- 
ries? Wheredothey grow? (In swamps and 
bogs.) What shape are the berries? What 
color? Cut a berry open by winding a bit 
of thread about it and pulling it tight. 
What do you see inside? 

How do the cranberries taste? Do we eat 
them raw or must they be cooked? What 
does the juice of the cranberry contain? 
(Acid.) How does mother cook cranberries ? 
Where do you buy cranberries? (At the gro- 
cer’s.) By what measure does the grocer sell 
them? How much do we pay for them? 
What does mother make from cranberries? 
(Jelly, sauce, tarts. ) : 

After the pleasant little talk was over, 
Miss Haskell said, ‘‘Now, boys and girls, I’m 
going to let you make your own reading’ les- 
son this morning. It will be about the cran- 
berries. I want every one of you to write a 
nice little story about cranberries and, instead 
of your reading’ books, you may bring’ your 
written stories to class and read them to me 
and to the other boys and girls. While you 
are writing your stories, I will write the 
number lesson on the board. ’’ 

The number work oh the board was as 
follows : — 

Two quarts of cranberries at ten cents a 
quart cost how much? 

Eight and four and three and seven cran- 
berries are how many? 

Seventeen cranberries less fourteen cran- 
perries are how many? How many cranberry 
tarts are there in a bag which holds a dozen 
and a third of a dozen? 

How many halves are there in two cran- 
berries? In four cranberries ? 

Eight halves make how many whole cran- 
berries? Four halves make how many whole 
berries ? 

These little problems were to be illustrated 
by the children with red crayola. For in- 


’ 


went the 


stance, in the first problem the children drew 
a square or a picture of a box filled with red 
berries, and a card over each box (as in the 
grocery) which said, ‘‘Ten cents a quart.’’ 
‘*People could string ‘cramberries’ like 
beads, Miss Haskell, an’ make strings to put 
on Christmas trees,’’ 


volunteered Julia, 





busily engaged in halving four of her cran- 
berries. 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ said Miss Haskell, ‘‘and 
very pretty shining chains they make!’ 

When the ‘‘cranberry stories’’ were read, 
they were found to be extremely varied. 
Marguerite wrote :-— 

“Cranberries grow in the marsh. They 
grow on little bushes. The berries are hard 
and red and shiny. They have little seeds 
inthem. ‘They are very sour. When mother 
cooks them she has to put in lots of sugar. 
Cranberries are not good if they are not 
cooked. We had cranberries with our turkey 
on Thanksgiving. Turkey and cranberry 
sauce are very good.’’ 

Tommy’s story read :— 

‘‘My mother sent me to the store for some 
cranberries. I bought one quart. Cran- 
berries are ten cents a quart for the little 
ones and fifteen cents a quart for the big 
ones. My mother cooked them with sugar. 
She made me a cranberry pie. I liked it 
very much. My mother is very kind to me.’’ 

This was Lucile’s story :— 

‘‘A little Indian boy lived by a marsh. 
Red cranberries grew in the marsh. , He went 
out one day and picked two quarts. He put 
them in a basket and covered them with 
leaves. He took them to town and sold them. 
With the money he bought a ball. Then all 
the Indian boys played ball with him. ”’ 

The cranberry furnished Miss Haskell with 
material for several occupation periods. She 
had the children cut cranberries from red 
paper and mount them on strips of paper to 
form a border. She had them make colored 
drawings of a single cranberry, of a string of 
cranberries, or of cranberries in a box or dish. 
She had them cut a dish from colored paper 
and on the top paste red paper cranberries. 

The children were interested, eager and 
alert, and the old subjects of reading, num- 
bers and language were served to them in a 
new guise—with cranberry sauce, if you 
prefer! 

The Indian Baby 
By Mabel Monroe 


HEY were having a lesson on ‘‘Hiawatha’’ 
when I came into Miss Langdon’s room. 
On the table were a pair of beaded moccasins, 
a buckskin bag, some stone arrow-heads, an 
Indian headdress made of wild turkey feath- 
ers, and a good-sized doll papoose strapped to 
aboard. The first named articles were famil- 
iar to me, but the papoose was unique and 
held my attention. 
One of the children held it and rocked it 
gently back and forth, while the others sang 
the Indian lullaby: 


‘‘Go to sleep, my little owlet, 
In thy mossy swaying nest; 

With thy little woodland brothers, 
Close thine eyes and take thy rest. ’’ 


‘‘Where did you get it?’’ I asked, nodding 
toward the papoose. 

‘TI made it,’’ answered Miss Langdon. 
‘‘Newspaper, brown paper cambric, black 
yarn, leather straps, beads and feathers.’’ 

‘‘Please tell me how.’’ 

‘‘T rolled the newspaper into a rather long 


loose roll. I tied a string tightly about the 
place where I wished the neck to be. Then 
I wound rags about the upper part to makea 
round head. Imadesmall rolls of newspaper 
for the arms. I sewed them on the body, 
and covered all with the brown paper cam- 
bric. I made a little brown cambric gown, 
Instead of hemming the skirt of the dress, 
sleeves and little coat, I cut slits in the 
cloth as the Indians slit their buckskin. [ 
sewed the black yarn on the head for hair, 
painted red mouth and red cheeks on the 
head, and sewed on black shoe buttons for 
eyes. In the hair I stuck several parrot 
feathers, and sewed the beads down the front 
of the little gown. When the papoose was 
finished, I found a smooth board, tacked 
straps at the back to come around and fasten 
in front, tacked a small pillow of calico at 
the top of the board, and put on a strap with 
which to carry it. This is the Indian cradle 
and the papoose is easily strapped in it.”’ 
The children sang: 
“‘Go to sleep, my little owlet,”’ 
Many voices speak to thee, 


‘Hushaby,’ the water whispers; 
‘Hush,’ replies the tall pine tree.’ 


Autumn Hand Work 
By Sarah Gould 
¢¢\/70U always have such interesting things 
in your room, Miss Perley. I am 
going back to see what new things you have 
been making. ’’ 

Miss Perley nodded brightly. ‘‘Just go 
back and look at them,’’ she said, and went 
on teaching the children ‘‘By the shores of 
Gitche-Gumee. ’’ 

I went back to the end of the room and 
looked at the shelf and large black calico cur- 
tain on which the handwork of the children 
was displayed. There were prettily colored 
autumn leaves, drawings of red and yellow 
trees and a row of cans. These were half 
sheets of six by nine-inch drawing paper cut 
can-shaped. The narrow upper part, or rim, 
of the can was colored a light gray and the 
lower part, showing the contents, was col- 
ored variously purple, red, green, orange, 
yellow. They were labeled ‘‘Peach,”’ 
‘‘Pear,’’ ‘‘Plum,’’ ‘‘Quince,’’ Strawberry, ”’ 


‘‘Apple.’’ In the distance they looked like’ 


pint cans full of canned fruit. 

There were bunches of grapes made of pur- 
ple parquetry circles pasted four in a row, 
three in a row, two ina row, and finally one, 
with a green parquetry strip for stem and 
parquetry half-circles for leaves. 

On the shelf was an Indian village, —dark 
brown paper wigwams, paper canoes, three 
crossed sticks and a paper kettle, paper In- 
dians, horses, papooses in cradles, and little 
twigs for the ‘‘trees of the forest. ’’ 

There was also a clever little drawing rep- 
resenting Grimm’s story ‘‘Hans in Luck.’’ 
It showed Hans starting from his master’s 
house with his bag of gold, and the other 
drawings represented his various ‘‘trades,’’ 
—the gold for the horse, the horse for the 
cow, the cow for the pig, the pig for the 
goose, the goose for the grindstone; and the 
fate of the grindstone in the well. 
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Little Playmates of the Big World— Russia 


Far over in Russia the winters are long, 

And each yearly season has that season’s song. 

The songs of the autumn and winter are sad, 

While of spring and of summer the songs are 
most glad. 


’Twas in summer that our little friends, Lee 
and May, 

Came to Russia to visit their playmates and 
stay 

In the ‘‘izba,’’ or cabin, of Ivan Moritch, 

Which was built out of logs and cemented with 
pitch. 


Ivan and Boris and Anna lived there; 
They were strong peasant children with never 


a care. 
All day they worked out in the fields pitching 
hay, 
And at night on the ‘‘green’’ they danced, 
happy and gay. 


‘‘Come to the fields with us, come May and 
Lee, 

The sun it is shining as bright as can be, 

We’ll pitch up the hay,’’ the small Russians 
said, 

‘And for lunch we’ll have cucumbers, water 
and bread.”’ 


So they ate for their breakfast a porridge,— 
buckwheat, 

And were soon in the field pitching hay in the 
heat. 

Quite near flowed a river so slowly along, — 

‘Mother Volga’”’ it’s called both in story and 
song. 


A wonderful river, it flows wide and deep 

Across a flat country, with slow-moving sweep, 

Twenty-four hundred miles is its length said 
to be 

Ere it empties its waters in Caspian Sea. 


The broad, grassy plains, called the 
“*steppes,’’ are quite bare 

Of a bush or a tree, but the grazing is fair. 

And over vast plains the rough cattle roam, 


And great flocks of sheep without other home 


Ivan, the Russian, one day said to Lee, 

“Come, come, Little Brother, come out here 
with me; 

Today I must herd on the green steppe so wide, 

Come, Lee, Little Brother, my work we’ll 
. divide.”’ 





- So:Lee went with Ivan, where all the long day 


They herded the sheep on the broad grassy 
way; 


‘Then Anna and Boris and May came along, 


All singing an old Russian sheep-herding song. 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT 


Back to the village, then out on the green, 
Where most glorious colors of sunset were 
seen; 





And here came the peasants from far and from 
near, 

And joined in the dancing with song and with 
cheer. 


The Count was a great man who owned all 
this land, 
And he lived in a castle, imposing and grand; 





ea Nba i 


The peasants all worked for him hard every 
day, 

And a part of the harvest he gave them for 
pay. 

The Count had two children, a girl and a boy, 

Zenadie and Maxim, his pride and his joy. 


He told them that they might invite Lee and . 


May 
To come to the castle and visit and play. 


In the handsome stone castle of Count 
Milansky, 

Such good times they had, and how fast time 
did fly! 

Fine clothes had Zenadie, and Maxim as well, 

And of good things to eat I have ‘scarce time 
to tell! 


They had lessons with tutors,— a governess, 


too, ; 

And aFrench dancing master, whose language 
they knew; 

For Russians of high class are taught very 
young 


To master and speak well in each foreign 
tongue. 


Said Zenadie one day, with a quaint little nod, 

“‘We’re going to the Fair at Nij’ Novgorod. 

Oh, it is such fun to go down to the Fair, 

For one sees such curious foreign things 
there !’’ 


So down the great Volga they all sailed one 
day, 
Zenadie and Maxim, the Count, Lee and May. 


The river was dotted with boats large and 
small 

Going down to the Fair which is greatest of 
all. 


Many pilgrims they met, unkempt, without 
care, 

With their rags and their tatters, their coarse 
beards and hair, 

And merchants and peddlers, all, all on their 
way 

To the Novgorod Fair where their goods 
they’d display. 


At the Fair what a bustle! 
What songs ! 

What booths full of merchandise, teeming 
with throngs ! 

Perched high on a ‘‘drosky, 
we see, 

Zenadie and Maxim, small May and small’Lee. 


What. color ! 


9? 


our playmates 


From the picturesque Fair, the Count took 
them down 

To see all the sights in the old Moscow town. 

When they saw great St. Basil’s aglow in the 
sun, 

They cried out at its beauty, each and every 
one ! 


Their Russian friends took them the great 
bells to see, 

Which were interesting, very, to both May 
and Lee; 

For one of the bells is the largest, oh, quite, 

Of all bells in the world, and it is a rare sight. 


>»? 


‘‘Our dear Russian country,’’ said Maxim to 
May, 

‘Has larger things in it than any today; 

Our fields are the largest, our oil-wells are, 
too, 

We’re always discovering great -coal-fields 


new. 





‘‘The world’s longest railway is found in: our 
land, 

Oh, our dear Russian country is great-and 
grand!’’ 

‘‘We’ve had a fine time, little Russians;”’ 
May, 

‘*But our visit is ended, we must now-start 


away. 


said 


So they took out their passports,.May and 
small Lee, 

And traveled away, other countries to see. 

No doubt we shall meet them again, it is‘true; 

I wonder what country? I can’t guess.” Can 
you? 
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Studies and Paper Cuttings of Stevenson’s Poems 









Po Kor TUDY the life of Robert Louis 





\ Ay wa Stevenson until the children 
Se “Oi are familiar with him as a 














Wi wee7Z2/] child, man and poet before 
VY eR beginning the study of the 
——— poems. You will find that the 
pupils understand them and appreciate them 
much more. November is Stevenson’s birth 


month. 





“THE SWING” 


How many of you have swings at home? 
How many like to swing? How do you 
swing? How does the sky look? Do you feel 
as if you could swing right up into it? Do 
things look the same when you are up high 
in the swing as when you are on the ground? 
How far can you see? What are some of the 
things you see? Can you see over any roof? 

Learn the poem. 

Paper Cutting : From a piece of green paper 
3 by 4% inches cut on one of the longer sides a 
horizon line showing trees and bushes. Paste 
in place at the bottom of a piece of drawing 
paper 4% by 6 inches. From a piece of black 
or brown paper 4% by 6 inches cut the trunk 
of a tree 6 inches long with one branch ex- 
tending entirely across the width. Paste in 
place at the side. Froma bit of pasteboard 
cut aswing board. With a bit of silko fas- 
ten the board to the branch of the tree, let- 
ting it swing free. (In the illustration it was 
impossible to show the swing. The four black 
dots indicate where the string“%r silk should 
be fastened, and the ink lines stand for the 
string. ) 

‘‘WHERE GO THE BOATS?” 

Did you ever see a river? What color was 
the water? Did it stand still? How long did 
it flow? What did you see on the edge of the 
river? What color was the sand? How near 
were the trees? What would happen if any 
of the leaves fell off? Did you see any on the 


















“The Swing” 


BY EFFIE G. BELDEN 


water? What color were they? What time 
of the year was it? Did you see any foam on 
the water? What made it? Did you drop 
anything into the water? What became of it? 











“Where Go the Boats?” 

















“The Wind” 


Would you like to sail boats on it? Why? 
How would you sail them? What could you 
use for play boats? Do you know where your 
river went? What were some of the things 
it flowed past? Do you suppose that any other 
children played near it? Would they be liable 
to see the things that floated by? What might 
they do? Did you try to pull in anything that 
floated by? 

Paper Cutting: Using a piece of brown pa- 


oh hm 


per 4% by 2% inches, cut on one of the sides 
scallops to represent slight waves on the river. 
Cut a sandy beach from a bit of yellow paper 
4% by3% inches. Cut boats of black. Cut 
trees from green. 

To paste, place the boats where the wavy 
edge of the brown paper will come. Paste 
the brown paper just to cover the lower edge 
of the boat. Place the yellow beach at the 
bottom of the paper to meet or overlap the 
brown. Group the trees at the ends of the 
beach. Birds may be cut for the sky if de- 
sired, or omitted if preferred. 

“THE WIND’’ 


How many were ever out on a windy day? 
How did you know it was windy? What did 
you see that told you so?) What did you hear 
that told you so? What did you feel? Are 
these things the same as on a day when there 
is only a light wind? (Call attention particu- 
larly to the difference in sounds.) Can you 
see the wind? What do you think it might 
look like if you could? Now listen to what 
one little boy thought about it. Read the 
poem. Do you like the poem? Why? What 
does the author say in the first verse? In the 
second? In the third? (Have the children 
paraphrase it.) Whom does he mean by ‘‘Oh, 
blower?”’ What is a beast? 

Memorize the poem. 

Busy Work: Draw things seen on a windy 
day. , 

Paper Cutting: From a piece of green pa- 
per 3 by 4% inches cut an earth and sky line 
as suggested for ‘‘The Swing.”’ Paste at the 
bottom of the drawing paper used for the back- 
ground. Cut kites and birds of black in dif- 
ferent sizes to be placed in the sky. Draw 


the kite strings and tails with pencils or paint. _ 
Cut tiny figures with raised arms from fashion _ 
plates to hold the kite strings. Tint the fig- ° 


ures with crayolas or water colors. 
(Continued on page 74) 

















“The Lamplighter” 
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Space off the blackboard for the design unit. Draw: the horizon line. Cut out 
a paper pattern of the ship; trace around it. Finish with charcoal and white chalk. 
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Phonics in Primary Reading 


BY G. Ww. LEWIS, 


na MERICAN nn ho: have 


| pose of studying ‘her ‘schools 
have frequently been  sur- 
prised at the almost perfect 
expression and the appresia- 
tion with which children in the lower grades 
read masterpieces of literature; and :they 
have been puzzled to know how to aec¢oiint. 





for the apparently precocious ability. of Eng: ‘ 


lish children in this respect. aE, 4 

Teachers who have visited the “Gediman 
schools have been equally’ surprised at the 
brief time in which German children acquire 
a thorough reading knowledge of their lan- 
guage; while those who have visited Norway, 
Sweden, France, Italy, ‘and Greece, have 
been even more surprised at the readiness 
and ease with which the children in these 
countries learn to read, and they have been 
equally puzzled to know how to explain it all. 

The explanation is very simple. In all 
these schools little time is ‘wasted in at- 
tempting to force natural expression before 
pupils have acquired the power of automatic 
word recognition and accurate thought get- 
ting. All instruction is in accordance with 
the theory that not only the teacher but also 
the pupils should have a thorough working 
knowledge of the mechanics of reading; that 
when this knowledge has been gained by the 
children there will be little need of mechan- 
ical directions; that with this knowledge in 
his possession, the pupil will readily acquire 
a good working knowledge of the functions 
of time, grouping, emphasis, inflection, force, 
and quality. 

In England, during the -earlier stages the 
work in primary reading is confined largely 
to the study of phonics, or the mechanics of 
reading, until the children have acquired 
the power of automatic word recognition and 
accurate thought-getting. In the case of the 
other countries mentioned above, while their 


gone to England for the pur- , 





alphabets are not strictly phonetic, that is 
having but one sound for each character and 
but one.character for each sound, yet they 
are so largely phonetic that they lend them- 
selves quite readily to phonic methods of 
great simplicity, and in some of their primers 
we find much preliminary work devoted al 

most exclusively to phonics. In fact, we may 
find as much space as twenty or even forty 

five pages devoted to such preliminary work. 

In our own country, some teachers, a very 
few, even object to the use of phonics alto- 
gether. One author of a method of teaching 
reading even goes so far as to assert that the 
child has no need of a knowledge of the 
mechanics of reading. Most teachers, how- 
ever, believe that children should have a 
knowledge of the mechanics of reading. 
Even the most ardent advocates of the various 
Word and Sentence or Thought, methods be- 
lieve in phonics. 

A prominent advocate of the Sentence, or 
Thought, method says: ‘‘After a few weeks 
of such reading, where the main attempt is 
to interest the children in simple sentences 
which they can master with the teacher’s help 
and so seem to read, there begins a deliberate 
classification of type words of the vocabulary 
with a view to making the children masters 
of the elementary sounds. ’’ 

An. equally prominent champion of the 
Word method says: ‘‘We continue to teach 
words as wholes for the first five weeks, but 
as the number of words increases, there is 
danger of confusion. When the child for- 
gets a word it must be given to him again; 
he has no power to recall it except by asso- 
ciation, nor has he as yet any ability to help 
himself with new words. He is entirely de- 
pendent upon others. To overcome this we 
now introduce phonic analysis. ’’ 

There can be no question as to the advis- 
ability of teaching phonics, for experience 
shows that a knowledge of phonics is not 





Author of ‘‘The Story: Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling’’ 


only desirable but absolutely necessary. But 
when the work in phonics shall be done, how 
much time shall be devoted to it, and what 
method shall be used, are still open questions. 

As we have seen, in England and other 

European countries the preliminary work in 
teaching primary reading is confined largely 
to the study of phonics or mechanics of read- 
ing. In this country, however, there is 
much diversity in the practice of teachers. 
The champions of the various Word and Sen- 
tence, or Thought, methods teach the reading 
first and follow with phonic analysis, but 
some teachers defer all phonic work until 
the second or even the third year, while the 
advocates of the various phonic methods, as a 
rule, begin with phonic work and lay the 
principal stress upon it until children gain 
the ability to recognize new words auto- 
matically. 

Several more or less successful phonic 
methods have been worked out; but a teacher 
can not be too careful in selecting her method. 

In teaching phonics the teacher should al- 
ways keep in mind the needs and limitations 
of the child. The method should involve the 
use of only such terms as may be readily 
understood by the child. The terms ‘‘long’’ 
and ‘‘short’’ should never be used to describe 
the sounds indicated respectively by placing 
the macron and the breve above a vowel. To 
the child ‘‘long’’ and ‘‘short’’ are terms of 
quantity and not terms of quality. Instead 
of ‘‘long’’ and ‘‘short’’ we should use the 
terms ‘‘closed’’ and ‘‘open.’’ These terms 
have reference to physical conditions of which 
the child may be thoroughly conscious,, and 
therefore he will understand them. 

If you will utter the so-called long.sound 
of ‘‘e’’ you will find that the tongue hugs up 
sii closely to the roof of the mouth. If 
you will repeat this sound and follow it‘by 
the so-called ‘‘short’’ sound of ‘‘e’’ you will 

(Continued on page 71) * 
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Work Surrounding Thanksgiving Themes 


aw OTHING tests the teacher’s 
x { skill more than the repeated 

4 presentation to little children 
4 of the meaning of special sea- 
Me sons. The question rises, what 

can I say new to the children 

about ; telecine this year? It is the 
sameoldstory. Yes, itis the same old Thanks- 
giving story, and the newness must come 
from us—All the quality of freshness we put 








Border Made from Faper Cuttings 


into the Thanksgiving theme this year will 
depend upon our own growth since last 
Thanksgiving. It would be well then to look 
within ourselves before we begin our Thanks- 
giving work with the children. What they 
see reflected in our lives they will believe, no 
matter what we may say. 

If we should ask our pupils without warn- 
ing what the word Thanksgiving suggests to 
them, they would probably answer: ‘‘Turkey, 
pumpkin pie and cranberry sauce!’’, How 
then are we to create a real ‘Thanksgiving 
spirit in them? 

The fall nature study seems to be a good 
foundation upon which to build. Take, for 


Poster of “Pilgrims Going to Church” 





“BY GRACE M. POORBAUGH 


example, the life history of a plant. Perhaps 
wheat will be the best one to choose. Trace 
all the stages of the farmer’s work: plowing, 
sowing, harvesting, threshing and selling the 
grain. Then the miller’s work; .the cook’s or 
baker’s, until the loaf is ready for us to eat. 
Each step of such work will give opportunity 
to lead even little children to realize, to a cer- 
tain extent, to how many people and agencies 
they are indebted for even-a loaf of bread. 

Suppose we take some common. animal, as 
the sheep, and trace its life history in relation 
to ours. This may appeal even more to the 
children than the story of wheat. This work 
can be made so full of sympathetic interest 
and show such real vital relations that some 
of our children will put on their pretty woolen 
mittens with a real ‘‘Thank you’”’ in their 
hearts. 

Without any effort on our part, their 
thoughts will turn to the great giver, and the 
way be prepared for an upspringing of true 
thankfulness in the years to come. 

Should not this be the special work of the 
primary teacher at the Thanksgiving season? 
It is by no means an easy task, for it requires 
all the tenderness, tact and skill a teacher can 
command. 

The nature work leads up to the old, old 
story of the Puritans, the most suggestive 
work of all for Thanksgiving. The fact that 
it is a true story will put an a charm on 
it. 


In presenting tnis. story - take ‘tis children _ tast t 
‘is eaten from the pretty pumpkin-colored 


. baskets which the children have made. Much 
‘can be taught children even by so simple an 


first to England and introduce them, to. the 
Puritan boys and girls. Picture their homes,’ 
dress, customs, manners, church going,.and 
their lives in general, as vividly as possible. 

Following this, there may be a day’s work 
on Holland life, and what an interesting day: 
it will be! Dutch children, windmills, wooden 
shoes! Oh, what delightful things to make! 
The story of the ‘‘Mayflower’’ and its little 
band will hold them spellbound. 

Make the story of the first winter as sug- 
gestive as possible. Do not emphasize the 
suffering but rather the bravery. 

Tell them of the coming of spring, the 
planting of grain, and, best of all, the story 
of that first Thanksgiving. It can all be’'made 
so real to them that when the end is reached, 
they will want ‘‘more.’’ 

These may be the morning talks during the 
first fifteen or twenty minutes of the day, and 
from the part of the story told, the thinking 
teacher can draw suggestions for the entire 
day’s work, among them being delightful 
drawing, cutting and painting lessons. 

Throughout the entire month’s work, pic- 
tures should be used freely. For instance, 
while the story of the life history of wheat 
is being told, have pictures of farm scenes, 
machinery, etc. 

The children will enjoy making booklets 
about wheat to be called ‘‘The Story of 
Wheat.’? Some of these booklets will be 
much more fully illustrated than others, de- 
pending upon the amount of material which 
each child may be able to collect. 


Booklets containing the life history of the 
sheep also would be interesting. 

The decorations of the room may be the 
drawings, cuttings, and booklets made by the 
children, for decorations which children have 
made themselves are always best. Among 
these log-cabins, Mayflowers, Thanksgiving 
tables, Indians and Puritans will be most 
conspicuous. 

_ The sand table, Hovis used many times, 
offers such a real ‘mode. of expression of the 


‘ideas the children possess about the story 
that we cannot afford not to use it. Wig-' 


wams may be made out of burlap; log-cabins 
may be made of twigs, and canoes of card- 
board; Indians and Puritans may: be cut from 
cardboard or fashioned from clothespins and 
dressed in wonderful colors. The scene will 
be so real that the children will live in Plym- 
outh during these days. 

There should be lots.of fun in connection 
with Thanksgiving. _The last afternoon be- 
fore Thanksgiving Day. should be given up to 
having a good time; .call it.a party, reception, 
or whatever you like. Let the children sing 
the songs they have learned during the month. 
Parts of the Thanksgiving story may be 
dramatized. A kerchief folded for the shoul- 
ders, and a white paper cap or a black paper 
hat, are all that is necessary to make each 
child a real Puritan. 

Of course, we must have something to eat; 


if it is nothing more than pop corn, it will 


taste better than pop corn usually does, for it 


affair as this, for. some of them have never 
been to a party in their lives. 
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The Fire-Spirit 

By Louise Mason 

NCE upon a time there was a 
little boy named John Alden. 
He lived in this country long 
ago. There were no large 
cities, no steam-cars, no elec- 
tric cars, no automobiles. 
There were no stores at all, no fine houses, no 
parks, 

John lived in a house which his father had 
built of logs in the year 1630. It is now 1914, 
and if you are good at numbers you will see 
that it was a long, long time ago. It was a 
very plain house, one-story high, and had no 
piazza, no play-room, no furnace like yours 
and mine. It was warmed only by a big 
fireplace, and lighted only by candles. 

If John ever wanted to take a trip he had 
to walk through the woods to the little 
village. Sometimes he rode with his father 
on horseback. But he never went alone, even 
though he was ten years old. His father 
never went out without his gun. It would 
seem strange to you to have your father carry 
a gun to church, wouldn’t it? Why did Mr. 
Alden? 

Well, you know that the Indians lived in 
this country first, before John’s father and 
mother and the rest who came over in the 
‘‘Mayflower’’ from England. These people 

—your great-great-grandfathers and grand- 
mothers—were called Pilgrims. 

The Indians did not love the Pilgrims very 
much because they did not want to give up 
their land. Often they killed the Pilgrims 
and were very cruel. Sometimes they even 
shot little boys and girls with their bows and 
arrows and took their scalps. 

One day in the fall when the pumpkins 
were ripe little John Alden and his friends 
made a big Jack o’ lantern: They cut out 
big round eyes in thépumpkin and a large 
grinning mouth. When they put a candle 
inside and lighted it the little baby cried 
and the dog barked. It might have. fright- 
ened your little baby sister too!, 

As they were playing with the Jack o’- 
lantern a loud knock came on the door. 
John’s father went to open it, while John 
took the pumpkin to the window to throw 
the light on the path outside. 

In the light John and’ his father saw a 
frightened messenger, who cried in a whis- 
per: ‘‘The Indians! Quick! to the garrison 
house with the women and children!’’ 

They all knew what that meant. 

In: the center of the village was a big log 
house with a few small windows in it, heavy 
shutters with loopholes, and strong bolts on 
the doors. John and his sisters had been 
taken there before when Indian attacks had 
been feared. if 

Without waiting for another word, they all 
ran to the garrison house. The men_loaded 
their guns quickly. 

Now the Indians could creep up very 
quietly in their soft leather moccasins. In 
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single file, one by one, they came creeping, 
stealing through the woods to’ John’s house. 
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Stories for Reading and Reproduction 


“The linen is sorted out. 


Suddenly the leader stopped. 
light and the terrible face of the ‘Jack o’- 
lantern’’ looking out of the window. He 
crept back and whispered to his’ friends, 
‘The Fire-Spirit!’’ 
. Each Indian came alone and quietly looked 

at the face in the window and went back. 

You see, the Indians believed that fire was 
a god and that they must treat it with re- 
spect. Consequently: when they saw _ the 
dreadful, creepy-looking Jack o’ lantern look- 
ing at them out of the window they imagined 
that it was an image of the powerful Fire- 
Spirit. They were so badly frightened that 
they did not dare to come near the house 
where it was. They quietly stole away and 
did not attack the settlement. 

Little John Alden had for that time saved 
the Pilgrims with his Jack o’ lantern! 


Doll Rags 
By. Alice Cook Fuller 


ETTY gave a finishing pat to the very 
best party gown of her very best dollie 
Beatrice, and breathed a little satisfied sigh. 
Beatrice was lovely in her new white gown 
of sheer white linen and lace, which had been 
made specially for Betty’s birthday party, 
the very next day. 

Betty gathered up i.er sewing. She care- 
fully saved the largest piece of linen for 
‘‘patches’’ and started to throw the remain- 
der ofthe scraps into the bright fire burning 
in the grate. 

‘Save them for the ragbag, dearie,’’ sug- 
gested grandmother in her gentle voice. 

‘‘Would these be good for anything, grand- 
mother?’’ Betty asked, surprised. ‘‘They 
are such little, wee pieces.’’ And she 
showed them to grandmother. 

‘‘They would do finely for paper making, ’’ 
the dear old-lady assured her. ‘‘The paper 
makers are very glad indeed to get even tiny 
linen pieces. Did you never hear how paper 
is made ?’’ 

‘‘T never did. Do tell me, granny, dear,’’ 
and Betty settled at the little lady’s feet with 
a delighted squirm of anticipation. Grand- 
mother’s stories were different from the 
stories other people told Betty. 

‘‘Just such scraps of fine white linen as 
these,’’ began granny, ‘‘are used in making 
the finest of writing paper. ’’ 

‘‘Linen paper was first made about six hun- 
dred years ago, though paper from other rags 
—probably woolen ones—was made fully 
eight hundred years ago. You see, the fil- 
aments of flax,—-from which linen is made, 
—cotton and wool are all fine and curly. 
They tangle together and are thus not easily 
torn apart. 

‘‘Paper used to be made by hand, that is, 
the paper pulp was dipped up into molds and 
drained, then presséd and dried; now im- 
mense machines are used for the work, though 
some of the very finest and most expensive 
paper is still made by hand. 

*‘A paper mill is a big building, usually 
with many windows and much queer-looking 
machinery. 
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Kach kind is 
kept separate, ‘I'he pieces are dusted thor- 
oughly and then cut into smaller pieces by 
means of knives much like a scythe. After 
this they are put into still another machine 


which cuts them into very fine bits. The 
dust is blown out by a current of air.’’ 

‘‘But the cloth is already clean,’’ said 
Betty. 

‘Yours is,’’ grandma agreed, ‘‘but much 
of itisnot. It gets dusty from being handled, 


too; and as the paper makers want it very 
clean indeed, they put the scraps of cloth into 
great boilers and boil them for hours. Lime 
water is added to the water. to make’ them 
pure and to whiten. them. 

‘‘Next the rags are washed -in clear water 
in another great machine. They are now 
made into a soft fine pulp, and drained nearly 
dry. This pulp is put into machines with 
many sharp knives and cut again and again. 

‘‘Now a machine carries the pulp out and 
spreads it very evenly on a copper screen. 
It is then pressed into flat sheets. These 
sheets are run through rollers to squeeze the 
water out, much as a wringer squeezes water 
out of the clothes when they are being 
washed. ”’ 

Betty nodded. She had often helped run 
clothes through the wringer. 

‘‘Next the sheets of paper are run between 
very large, very hot rollers. This dries them 
nicely and smoothes them out. 

‘Sharp knives trim the big sheets and cut 
them into smallersheets. They are then run 
through a soft mixture called ‘sizing.’ This 
sizing fills up all the pores in the paper, mak- 
ing it smooth and shiny. When the paper is 
dry it is cut up into small sheets, packed 
with envelopes in boxes and sold to the 
dealers. ’’ 

Betty clapped her hands gleefully. ‘‘Then 
if I sell my linen rags to the ragman, and he — 
sells them to the paper-mill man, and the 
paper makers sell the paper to our Mr. Store- 
keeper—’’ she stopped to laugh. 

‘‘What then ?’’ said grandmother. 

‘‘Then when you are gone home maybe I’1! 
write you my next birthday letter on bits of 
Beatrice’s doll rags!’’ 

‘Indeed you may, 
delightedly. 


The Three Goats 
By Jessica Childs 


OW you shall hear! 
There was once a Boy who had three 
Goats. All day they leaped and pranced and 
skipppd and climbed up on the rocky hill, 
but at night the Boy drove them home. One 
night, when he went to meet them, the frisky 
things leaped into a turnip field and he could 
not get them out. Then the Boy sat sown 
on the hillside and cried. 
As he sat there a Hare came along. 
do you cry?’’ asked the Hare. 
‘I ery because I can’t get the Goats out-of 
the field,’’ answered the Boy. 
“‘T’ll do it,’’ said the Hare. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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The Home Builders 


A Unique Organization That Brings Home and School into Close Relations 


BY MARY MAGRUDER GUILBEAU, State Normal School, Natchitoches, Louisiana 


66° THE public school makes the citizen, 

and gives a nation its standard.”’ 
True this is, but a deeper and more powerful 
influence affecting a nation is the standard 
of the home. Though the greatest force in 
our lives and the desire of every true heart, 
how many of us hold up ‘‘home’’ before the 





Earning an Honor in “Little Things” 


children under our guidance as an ideal in 
life? 

Is it not instilled into the girl from the 
first day of school that she must ‘‘work hard 
and pass?’’ The ultimate end set before 
her is that she will soon be able to earn 
money for herself. It is promised her that 
she will be sent to college or to one of our 
country’s great universities when the high 
school is completed. Does she feel that she 
is doing this to broaden her nature in order 
better to fit herself to make a home that will 
be all a heart could desire, or is the girl 
thinking only of the larger salary that she 
will be able to command ? 

The answer to this gives the keynote of 
the spirit created by most of our public 
schools—drawing the girl away from the 
home. 

Many a girl when asked in the morning 
by her mother to help with the dish-washing 
answers impatiently that she ‘‘hasn’t time ;’’ 
it will make her late for school. Something 
is wrong somewhere when a girl is too busy 
or unwilling to help her mother. 

There are girls in our schools who never 
take any part in the household duties before 
leaving home in the morning or after getting 
home in the afternoon. There are other girls 
whose parents through necessity force them 
to do certain tasks each day. These girls 
are better off than the first class, but the 
good of their labor is lost because they are 
ashamed of what they do and think all house- 
hold work mere drudgery. The girls who do 
not work should be inspired to take part in 
home affairs, and those who have forced du- 


ties should be made to see that service for 
others is the noblest part of life. 

The public school teacher has the great 
problem of bringing these two classes of girls 
into an appreciation of their real part in the 
world’s work. To reach each of these cases 
the school and home must be in closer 
relation. 

A new organization known as the ‘‘Home 
Builders’’ has arisen in an effort to bring 
about the proper welding together of the 
two greatest forces in a girl’s life—the home 
and the school. 

The ‘‘Home Builders’’ is a form of club 
work for girls between the ages of eight and 
fifteen. Every girl belonging to the organi- 
zation is called a ‘‘Home Builder,’’ each 
group of twelve girls is called a ‘‘circle,’’ 
and has its own particular name. In a small 
town near aplace where Evangeline is said 
to have passed in her wanderings, one group 
of ‘‘Home Builders’’ chose the name ‘‘Evan- 
geline Circle.’’ Each child learned the 
story, and the aim of every member of this 
circle was to be as constant in any under- 
taking as was Evangeline, who in the face 
of her many hardships never gave up till her 
purpose was accomplished. 

Another group of girls called themselves 
the ‘‘Who Do Circle.’’ So there have been 
many names suggestive of the motto which 
the girls set up for themselves. 


After each child has received her band the 
edges are turned down and whipped neatly 
together. The honors, which are cut from 
tissue paper, are pasted on the Brown Band 
of Work as they are earned. 

There are eight branches under which 
honors may be won, each being symbolized 


by a different form and color. They are as 
follows: 

Branch Form Color 
Home cleaning broom yellow 
Home sewing scissors orange 
Home planting leaf green 
Home decoration butterfly blue 
Home culture flower pink 
Home health heart red 
Home “‘little things’’ diamond silver 
Home cooking star gold 


A gallery (piazza) swept every day for a 
week; the things around the room picked up 
every morning and put into proper place; the 
back yard cleaned on Saturday, are each worth 
an honor under ‘‘Home Cleaning.’’ It is sur- 
prising how much cleaning a little child can 
do. An eight-year-old can save her mother 
many a step during the course of the day. 

Any child who makes coffee, fries an egg, 
bakes or boils potatoes, or does any other 
cooking which is within the range of a child’s 
ability receives the gold star for ‘‘Home 
Cooking. ’’ 


(Continued on page 74) 





Any one wishing to start a circle 
of ‘‘Home Builders’’ should watch 
the girls at their play for several 
days. Children on the playground 
fall into congenial groups, and it is 
from such groups that members for a 
circle are chosen. The one who is to 
organize a circle calls about six girls 
together and asks them to meet her 
after school. The first thing that the 
girls are told is that at all meetings 
they must address their leader as 
‘‘Worthy Directress.’’ The Worthy 
Directress then explains to the chil- 
dren what is expected of them. 

They are told that once a week 
they will meet, and honors will be 
given for work they do at home about 
the house or yard. Any one who will 
wash the dishes, feed the chickens, 
run errands, rub the silver, or other 
like tasks, may apply for an honor. 

The Worthy Directress has with 
her at this meeting strips of brown 
cambric torn in pieces about a yard 
long and four inches wide. She takes 
one of these bands and, standing in | ~ 
front of the first child, says: Apa 

‘‘All that is best in life comes to yar 
us through work, and I give you this ig 
Brown Band of Work.’’ be 

The child stands and, receiving 
the band, says: 
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‘take my Brown Band of Work 
and shall mount my honors upon it.’”’ 


Earning an Honor in “Home Culture” 
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Reading and Busy Work Number Stories 


The children may work out these problems with 
toothpicks, small pebbles, buttons, short lengths of 
straw, twigs, nuts, corn, other seeds, horse-chestnuts 


or paper cuttings. Paste the problems on cardboard 


and distribute. 
JANE’S BOX 

One day Jane’s Aunt Kate gave 
her a little white box. She opened 
it, and found it full of bright, shin- 
ing red cranberries. She counted 
them and found that there were 
twenty-five berries in the box. She 
divided them into little heaps, five 
ina heap. How many heaps had 
she? Then she gave seven to Emma 
and nine to May. How many did 
she keep for herself ? 

(Cut twenty-five berries from red 
paper and work out the problem on 
the desk.) 

A THANKSGIVING DINNER 

Grandmother Gray had a family 


dinner on Thanksgiving Day. How 
glad all the children were! They 


knew they would have a splendid 
time, for all the cousins and uncles 
and aunts were coming. They 
knew that grandmother would have 
a fine dinner, with nice turkey, 
cranberry sauce and pumpkin pie. 
Grandmother used a dozen and five 
of her big dinner plates for the 
guests. How many people were 
there to dinner ? . 

(Use an oblong of white paper for 
the cloth and lay down buttons for 
plates.) 

HOW OLD WAS JOEY? 

Jimmy asked Joey how old he 
was., Now Joey was a tease and 
thought he could have some fun 
with Jimmy. So he said: ‘Take 
sixteen seeds. Add four. Take away 
three. Addtwo. Take away seven. 
Take half that number. Add seven. 
Take away three. That is how old 
Tam.”’ SoJimmy got the seeds and 
did just as Joey told him and he 
found out how old Joey was. Can 
you? 

GRANDFATHER’S TURKEY 

Grandfather had a fine large tur- 
key out on the farm. At Thanks- 
giving time he killed it for dinner. 
He saved all the finest feathers for 
George and Harry and Tom. They 
wanted them to make Indian war- 
bonnets. Grandfather divided the 
feathers equally among the three 





_ was a very busy little girl. 


BY ELIZABETH FRASER 


little boys, and cach one had fifteen 
feathers. 
ers were there in the three war- 
bonnets ? 

(Use straws or toothpicks, make 
the three groups of feathers and 
count them.) 

THANKSGIVING SUNSHINE 

Ada bought two dozen and a half 
of beautiful chrysanthemums. She 
bought them for some poor old 
ladies and sick people that she 
knew. “They look like sunshine 
flowers, said Ada, ‘Thanksgiving 
sunshine.’ She gave half a dozen 
to old Mrs. Brown, five to old Miss 
Williams, seven to little Charlie in 
the hospital, four big ones to Mary, 
the wash-woman, and the rest to 
Grandma Dent, who was a cripple. 
How many did she give to Grand- 
ma Dent ? 

(Make a picture of all the bou- 
quets she gave away, or count the 
number of flowers out on the desk 
with straws or sticks.) 

AN OLD TIME SAMPLER 


Prudence Hathaway was a little 
Pilgrim girl. She wore agray dress 
and a neat little white cap. She 
Every 
day she had to knit, spin a little, 
and sew a bit on her sampler. She 
made the alphabet twice on hor 
sampler in cross-stitch. How many 
letters are there in the alphabet? 
How many letters did she make on 
her sampler ? 

(Take a sheet of paper, print the 
alphabet twice and count the let- 
ters. ) 


DAME CARVER’S CANDLES 

Long ago the Pilgrim mothers 
had to make their own candles. 
They made them of tallow and wex 
and shaped them by pouring them 
into lead or iron candle mokkls. 
Dame Carver made candles and put 
them away in packages ready for 
use. In one package she put six- 
teen, in another eleven, in a third 
twenty-four, and in a fourth twenty- 
three. How many candles were in 
the four packages .? 

(Use toothpicks or straws for the 
candles, or cut candles from white 
paper. ) 


How many turkey feath- 


WHAT CHARLIE SAW 

Charlie lived down by the depot. 
Charlie had been sick and could not 
vo out-of-dvors, but he liked to sit 
by the window and watch the train- 
men switch the cars back and forth. 
One day he saw them couple a 
long train of twenty-seven cars. 
Then they switched thirteen cars 
from this train. How many ears 
were left ? 

(Work out with corn or paper cut- 
ings of cars.) 


THK PIONEERS 
The pioneers were men who camo 
into the new country many years 
ago. They had much work to do. 
They cut down the forest trees and 
made houses, fields, towns and 
roads through the wilderness. 
They all worked together and 
helped each other. One day eleven 
men went out to build a road. 
Seven of them brought two-mule 
teams, and the rest each brought 
one mule to helpthem. How many 
mules did the elewen men have to 

help them build the road ? 


Use pebbles or: horse-chestnuts 
to count with.) 


THE PUMPKIN PIES 


Mary’s mother made four pump- 
kin pies. She put them on the shelf 
in the pantry. ‘‘When they are cool, 
Mary,”’ said she, ‘“‘you may cut 
them and put the pieces on plates. 
The ladies of the sewing club will 
be here this afternoon, and I will 
serve pumpkin pie.”’ 

When the pies were cool, Mary 
took a sharp knife and cut each ono 
into eight pieces. Then she took 
down a pile of plates and put a 
piece of pie on each plate. How 
many pieces of pie were there? 
How many plates did she use? Ii 
she put a fork on each plate, how 
many forks did she use ? 

(Cut four large yellow paper cir- 
cles for pies. Draw the diameters 
and diagonals. Cut the circle on 
these lines into eight pieces. Count 
them. Cut an equal number of 
white circles for plates. Use tooth- 
picks or paper strips for forks and 
count them.) 
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Busy Work Objects for Use in Various Ways 


Patterns of these objects may be cut from cardboard for children to trace and use in number, language and other work. 
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WO things the teacher of pri- 
# mary arithmetic is especially 
concerned to find: means of 
Ra connecting the advancing 
ry x4 knowledge of the children 
with the every day world in 

whe they live, or will soon live, and new 
methods of using these applications so as to 
keep attention and interest alert. The fol- 
lowing class exercises are based on the use of 
money. 

1. Playing Store. This excellent device so 
long recommended in the arithmetics may be 
new in practice to some teachers. One way 
to conduct it is to use the number table or 
some front desks for the counter, on which 
are arranged the articles to be sold. The 
supply stores furnish a convenient bit of ap- 

‘ paratus for playing store, the names of articles 
printed on strips of cardboard, sums of money 
printed on other strips, and numerous counters 
of cardboard, to be used for articles or for 
money, as the teacher may decide. Children 
find real oranges, apples, pencils, paper and 
books more interesting merchandise, and such 
articles can be conveniently used with a little 
planning. A somewhat more advanced form 
of the game is to conduct the business of the 
grocery store or the dry goods store. If the 
grocery business is chosen, have the pupils 
find, by questioning parents and by using their 
eyes and ears in stores, the current prices of 
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Practical Applications in Primary Number Work 


BY FANNY COMSTOCK 


common groceries. By assigning certain ar- 
ticles to certain pupils, the amount of home 
questioning can be made not too burdensome. 
Much useful information can be found in 
advertisements. 

If the dry goods store is to be carried on, a 
cloth chart may be found useful. Ona piece 
of cardboard, perhaps twenty by thirty inches, 
paste in rows carefully cut samples of cotton, 
woolen, linen, silk, velvet, ribbon, etc., with 
the name of material and price per yard writ- 
ten beneath each. Encourage children to 
bring bits of cloth for this purpose, and to 
find out how much cloth their mothers use in 
making their dresses, coats, and aprons. 
This sort of business is of course particularly 
appropriate for a girls’ school. 

2. Restaurant. It will readily be seen how 
the restaurant can be introduced as another 
application of the use of money. The bill of 
fare might be written on the board, with ac- 
companying prices, one day, and pupils make 
individual copies. Cashier, waiters and cus- 
tomers play their parts, paying the penalty 
of loss of position or loss of a dinner fora 
mistake. (See Milne’s Arithmetic for sug- 
gestions on this point. ) 

3. Earning money. For some days the num- 
ber work may be based on the different ways 
in which children may earn money. Make a 
table or chart showing the price paid for the 
various kinds of work by which children of 
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ten earn money; mowing lawn, weeding 
garden, picking berries, selling papers, doing 
errands, washing dishes, sewing, tending 
baby, etc. The data given on the chart will 
be used in problems. Sometimes these prob- 
lems should be given orally. The necessary 
information concerning prices of labor being 
posted where all can see, time and voice are 
saved, the questions being simply, How much 
did Tom earn in two weeks if he weeded the 
garden an hour every day? Edna picked a 
bushel of blueberries in five days. How much 
did she earn? At that rate, how long will it 
take her to earn a hat costing $2? 

All of these applications can of course be 
also used for seat work in such questions as 
the following: 

a. What did I pay for a gallon of kerosene, 
6 lbs. of meal and a package of baking 
powder? 

b. I gave a two-dollar bill for a 3 Ib. pail 
of lard. What is the amount of change? 

c. What is the cost of 4 yds. gingham and 
2 spools thread? 

d. What did my dinner cost, if I had roast 
beef and potatoes, macaroni, and apple pie? 

e. Make out the check for two sandwiches, 
a cup of cocoa, and ice cream. 

f. How much change should the waiter 
bring on an order of tomato soup, roast lamb, 
potatoes, lettuce, and tapioca pudding if I 
gave him one dollar? 


A Birthday, Party in the Kindergarten 


NE of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the sessions of the 


struction, one fall, at Provi- 
1 dence, Rhode Island, was a 
a ‘birthday party’’ given by 
the children of the kindergarten at the State 
Normal School. The program carried out was 
one suggested by the little folks themselves. 

The party was given in honor of Betsey, a 
large doll, who occupied a chair of state di- 
rectly in front of the audience. As the chil- 
dren entered the room each one gravely shook 
the hand of the mute young hostess. They 
then seated themselves in a circle upon a rug 
and proceeded to enjoy themselves thoroughly, 
apparently quite oblivious of the fact that a 
large gathering of on-lookers was} watching 
their every movement. 

A game of riddles was played with much 
zest. A child was selected who described an 
object and the other children guessed its 
name. The successful guesser gave the next 
riddle. Some of the descriptions were remark- 
ably accurate and the little people displayed 
considerable power of observation. It was an 
excellent exercise for training the eye and the 
mind, and also for increasing the vocabulary. 

Another game was calculated to sharpen the 
sense of hearing. It was played upon the 
principle of the old-fashioned game of ‘‘hide- 
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the-thimble.’’ A child was chosen as “‘It,’’ 
and while his eyes were hidden, a toy cat was 
concealed by sume one in the ring. When 
“‘It’’? ran back into the ring, he cried, ‘‘Kitty, 
kitty, kitty,’’ and the child who had the cat 
answered by a soft, ‘‘Meow.”’? Then ‘‘It’’ 
had to determine whence the ‘‘meow’’ pro- 
ceeded. It became very evident that the 
hearing of some children was far more acute 
than that of others, although the game was 
a familiar one. 

In a third game the little folks were travel- 
lers and, mounted upon imaginary ponies, 
journeyed to Newport, Rocky Point and Bos- 
ton. They seemed quite excited on the way to 
Rocky Point, and one felt no doubt that, in 
imagination, they were enjoying the many 
delights which this popular seaside resort 
holds for children. 

After a time the teacher produced a large 
basket filled with mysterious looking packages 
and one by one the children were asked to 
‘‘hide their eyes’’ while the packages were 
placed in various parts of the room. Music 
was played during the search for them. When 
a child approached a spot where a package 
was hidden, the music grew loud; the farther 
away he strayed the softer it became. While 
the majority of the children displayed great 
acuteness in locating the hidden parcels, there 
were one or two who had to be helped a little 





by the teacher, although in their case the 
articles were in plain sight. Every little girl 
found a dolly in her package and each boy 
discovered a gaily colored ball. This game, 
an excellent one for training the faculties, 
was enjoyed immensely, and there was much 
chattering as the little mothers discussed the 
relative beauty of their children and the boys 
rolled their balls to and fro. 

Having admired their gifts to their hearts’ 
content, they next called for a story. Asked 
to choose one, they selected that staple ‘favor- 
ite of childhood, ‘‘The Three Pigs,’? Prob- 
ably they had heard the adventures related 
by the teacher dozens of times, but their in- 
terest never flagged and, at times, they joined 
in the dialogue between the big bad wolf and 
the youngest pig. 

At the conclusion of the story the Deut 
was served. The children. marched in pairs 
to the table, displaying the same decorum 
which had marked their behavior throughout 
the entire afternoon. Patiently they waited 
while napkins were tied about their necks. 
Very quietly and politely they received the 
cake and ice cream passed to them, although 
their sparkling eyes attested their delight in 
the cream which was moulded in the form of 
fruits and little animals of the ice cream zoo. 

Certainly Betsey’s birthday party was a 
happy occasion. 
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The Richness of Geography in Rural Schools 


BY RICHARD ELWOOD DODGE, Professor of Geography, Teachers College, Columbia University; and 
KIRCHWEY, Instructor in Geography, Horace Mann School and Teachers College 


CLARA BARBARA 


S A RULE, most of the courses 
of study and the other educa- 
tional guides available for 
geography teachers have been 
prepared for city school sys- 
tems, with little thought of 
their adaptability to the con- 
ditions pertaining in rural 
communities. The recent interest in this 
country in the improvement of rural education 
has caused many a teacher and leader in vari- 
ous subjects to consider seriously, and pos- 
sibly for the first time, how far the ways of 
handling his subject, which he has learned 
and practiced amid urban conditions, are 
really adapted to the conditions in rural com- 
munities. Geography has suffered very much 
in the past because of this one-sided view- 
point, in spite of the fact that many of the 
topics usually included in geography courses 
are specially fitted to. be taught better in 
rural than in urban communities. 

Even teachers brought up in the country 
and perhaps never familiar with other than 
rural conditions have failed to see the op- 
portunities in geography teaching that sur- 
rounded them. This has been largely because 
their attention has never been called to such 
opportunities or because, in their subservi- 
ence to authority, they have concluded that 
what was not definitely included in their texts 
and courses of study was thereby distinctly 
tabooed as out of place, unscientific, or ‘‘un- 
pedagogical. ”’ 

Yet, as a matter of fact, geography has 
always been particularly well adapted to be 
better taught in the country than in the city 
schools. Even though it were the old-fash- 
ioned type of geography which called for 
definitions of objects and not the relation be- 
tween life and the earth, where could rivers, 
hills, divides, and similar items be better 
taught than in a rural region where these 
natural features were unobscured by man- 
made inventions like sewers, pavements, and 
concentrated city blocks? The country boy 
who has roamed the hills and valleys about 
his:-home knows much from experience that 
is geographically worth while. It may not be 
set in the exact phrases of the textbook or 
course of study, but so much the better. Yet 
this information has not been brought out, 
analyzed, developed, and classified or used as 
points of departure as it should be. 

The ordinary geography text or course of 
study does not as a rule need-much, if any, 
change in order to be adapted to rural condi- 
tions. The great change should be one in the 
method of approach. In much of the intro- 
ductory work children can, in the rural schools, 
deal with things rather than with the rep- 
resentations of things as must be the case in 
many city schools. Hence observational work, 
which is vital in any real study of geography, 
can be pursued in rural regions ‘as nowhere 


else, Yet; as a matter of fact, in great num- 


iemeeeenamenmnenand 
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bers of rural schools all the common terms 
and definitions used in the description of land 
and water forms are taught from books rather 
than from the things themselves. The writer, 
as a pupil in a small rural school, played at 
recess and at noon in the neighboring stream, 
the schoolhouse was cozily situated amid 
some striking land features, but these sur- 
roundings were never used in school work. 
Valleys were illustrated from pictures in the 
text and not from nature, and the same thing 
was true of all the phenomena of the geog- 
raphy work. This failure of opportunity is 
not a question of one locality; it is wide- 
spread and persistent. The materials are 
available, and not even a special course of 
study is necessary to make it possible for 
teachers to use the features of their physical 
surroundings. The facts are too glaring and 
obvious to need any special attention in a 
course of study. Any observant teacher who 
is not bound by the pages of a text can readily 
use the local illustrations and should be made 
to realize that such ause is necessary to make 
text materials meaningful and clear. 

The local applications and illustrations of 
geography are not wholly confined to the 
physical features, however. The relation be- 
tween the physical features and life condi- 
tions can be more easily observed in the coun- 
try than inacity. The way streets and rail- 
roads are laid out; the relation of fields, 
orchards, and pasture and waste land to slopes 
and soils; the relation of ground water to 
slopes, soils, and crops; the reasons for the 
location and growth of towns or villages, or 
for the location of manufacturing establish- 
ments, and many other social conditions may 
be readily studied. In certain parts of the 
country where farms are laid out in sections 
and quarter sections the reasons for the 


boundaries can be understood only through 


showing the relations to latitude and longi- 


tude lines, which of course are geographically — 


determined. The relation to surface features 
of the use of machinery, of good roads, of 
modern conveniences for transportation and 
communication —all these and other similar 
topics valuable from the industrial side may 
be included to advantage. 

Rural life is not merely a question of im- 
proved economic conditions, however, and no 
subject ought to be taught, in urban or rural 
localities, purely with a view to making a 
pupil a better wage earner, however impor- 
tant, practical, and necessary such a purpose 
is. Rural life is more than a question of 
money making, and rural education should 
not be framed solely ‘‘to keep the boy on the 
farm’’ by showing how he can get a better 
money return. Rural conditions are recog- 
nized by many people as the most pleasant, 
and healthful for living, and living involves 
health and comfort as well as the seeking of 
property. Many of the topics studied in 
geography can readily be applied to good liv- 
ing, and comfort. and health in many rural 
regions would be better secured if some of 





the simple principles of geography were fol- 
lowed in house building and location, for in- 
stance, as well as in many other ways. Some 
of the topics which may well be studied in de- 
tail and applied to rural conditions are indi- 
cated below. Obviously, all localities are not 
alike in their offering of possibilities, and a 
choice must be made that will fit the special 
conditions of one region. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SLOPES 

The most obvious features in any landscape 
are the slopes, which are or ought to be con- 
sidered in agriculture, in the choice of a site 
for a home, in the building of roads, and in 
an infinite number of ways. Regions of gen- 
tle slope are often poorly drained, naturally, 
and hence the necessity of underground drain- 
age; roads and railroads can run in almost 
any direction, and as a rule farms are laid out 
more regularly and roads are more systemat- 
ically placed in regions of gentle slopes than 
in those of steep slopes. The ease of tilling 
gentle slopes, the strength of winds and the 
need for windbreaks in large regions of this 
type, are facts familiar to all but often little 
appreciated. 

In more rugged regions we find, as a rule, 
the houses and tilled fields, the roads and rail- 
roads, concentrated on the more gentle slopes, 
and the forests and pastures and waste lands, 
and in some cases the orchards, placed on the 
more irregular areas. Almost any country boy 
will be interested in making a simple map of 
his home farm to show the relation of crops 
and usage of the land to slopes; he will know 
the warm and the cold sections, the slopes 
where the early spring flowers are found and 
where the best fruit grows, just as he knows 
many other personal things that he has learned 
by experience and which illustrate geograph- 
ical principles very readily if once his atten- 
tion is called to them. 

SOIL 

The soil is another topic that may be made 
the basis of some interesting lessons for chil- 
dren. The kind of soil for corn, potatoes, 
cotton, wheat, or fruit may be studied by 
samples or on the ground, the relation of soils 
to slope, to their ability to hold and to trans- 
mit water, and the effects of drying and tilling 
may readily be shown. A large part of any 
farmer’s work in the growing season is devot- 
ed to tilling his crops. Tillage, or stirring the 
ground, is a means; not only of killing weeds 
but of keeping the soil thoroughly stirred so 
as to save the ground water that is constantly 
rising to the surface by capillary action. It 
is also a means of permitting rain to soak into 
the ground. ‘Tillage is distinctly related to 
the question of ground water, and a farmer’s 
boy who understands this has gained a point 
of information of great practical value. The 
reasons for mulching soil by plowing in straw 
or of covering orchards or fruit beds with 
straw are the same. Similarly the advantage 
of a grass cover in preventing a rapid run-off 
after a rain and of conserving the forests may 
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be shown to be related to the question of 
ground water. In those regions where sum- 
mer fallowing of fields, or dry farming, is 
foilowed, the same principle holds true. 
Another topic that has its interest is that of 
soil motion on hillsides. The movement of 
‘enees and stone walls downhill, the tilting of 
headstones in a cemetery or of the stone fac- 
ings on sidewalks in some city streets, are 
due to this creeping of the soil. Many of the 
repairs to fences that a farmer has to make 
in the spring are due to the movement of the 
soil, to the thrusting of the frost, or in some 
sections to the glacier-like movement of the 
snow on hillsides—all topics that appeal to 
any country boy in regions where they occur. 
DRAINAGE 

The problem of drainage also has its geo- 
graphie side, which is interesting and the 
study of which will be helpful to almost any 
country-bred child. The necessary amount of 
ground water for crops is a fundamental fac- 
tor in agriculture, and the conserving of this 
ground water is the essence of tillage, as has 
already been indicated. Ground water feeds 
wells. Therefore a permanent well must be 
dug below the permanent level of ground 
water, and not on the tops of hills, as a rule. 
Ground water is higher in the ground in wet 
seasons than in dry. Hence it is not health- 
ful to sit on the ground when the ground 
water level is high. Picnicking and camping 
out are not matters of temperature and rain- 
fall only, but questions, in part, of the depth 
of ground water below the surface of the soil. 
Drainage is a matter of removing ground 
water and run-off in excess of the desired 
amount. Irrigation is the reverse—it is the 
problem of adding water to the soil where the 
ground water is permanently at a low level. 
On many farms irrigation would be as valu- 
able in the summer as is drainage in the 
spring. 

But drainage does not have to be taken in- 
to account in the question of agriculture only; 
it is or should be, in all rural regions, con- 
sidered in reference to the location of build- 
ings and wells. A study of local slopes and 
soils might readily be made in most rural re- 
gions in relation to drainage and water sup- 
ply. Asimilar study of the relative locations 
of houses, stables, and barns would be sug- 
gestive, helpful, and practical in many locali- 
ties. The necessity of protecting drinking 
water from contamination is one of the most 
important problems in many rural regions. 
It is a problem for the individual usually, and 
many adults are ignorant or careless in refer- 
ence to the matter; hence the desirability of 
showing in geography the relation between 
hygienic living and the geographic features. 

Drainage, however, is not merely a question 
of movement of surface or ground water. A 
good air drainage is as important as a good 
water drainage in house location. The hilltops 
in arugged or rolling region may be more ex- 
posed to wind but they are warmer in the 
winter mornings than the lower valleys, just 
as they are in the evenings and nights in 
summer. The coolest air on fair nights is 


generally to be found in the low regions, and 
hence the disadvantage of locating a home in 
the valley. This is not only true in the win- 





ter, when the lower temperatures are in the 
valley, but also in the summer, when the 
night air is frequently too damp for comfort 
in valleys, while on the hills it is drier and 
more pleasant. Houses in deep valleys also 
have short winter days, because the sun in 
its course is shut out by the surrounding hills. 

Thus the most favorable position for a home 
in a rolling or rugged region is on the mid- 
slopes, protected by the hills from the wind 
and yet above the cold night air of the valley 
bottoms. On the mid-slopes the cool air is 
experienced at night, but it is not as a rule 
damp. The best position from the standpoint 
of geographic location in most of the eastern 
part of the country is a southwest slope facing 
the prevailing winds of summer and the 
strongest sunlight of winter. 

GOOD ROADS 


Another topic that ought to be included in 
a course in geography for rural schools is the 
question of good roads. Good roads are not 
for the automobilists or the bicyclists, or even 
primarily for them, though the present inter- 
est in good roads is toa large extent due to 
the initial action of rapid-travel enthusiasts. 
Good roads are for the farmer and for every 
one who wishes to travel quickly from home 
to store, church, grange meeting, or the 
neighbors. Good roads are economically of 
great significance, as they bring markets 
nearer to the farmers in time, reduce the cost 
of transportation of farm products, expedite 
the delivery of mail, reduce the wear and tear 
on horses and wagons, and help.in every way 
to reduce the isolation of rural life. 

Children should compare good roads with 
bad roads, learn the necessity of a_ well- 
rounded road that sheds water, and see its 
advantage over the not uncommon country 
road where the water after a rain runs in the 
horse track and where in spring the mud may 
make it well-nigh impassable. Good roads 
should be studied’as a cause of better social 
and economic conditions and as an effect of 
the economic demand for quick transportation 
of crops to markets. They should be studied 
further in reference to the available road ma- 
terial, for in most localities a careful selection 
and use of the rocks and natural road materials 
near at hand would insure better roads than 
now exist. Experiments may be conducted 
in the schoolroom to show what kinds of ma- 
terials hold water and what drain readily; 
what readily pack under travel and what wear 
out or are easily worn into ruts. Children 
should compare the new material freshly put 
ona road as to fineness, grittiness, and general 
usefulness with the worn-out material to be 
found beside the road after a season’s use; 
then conclusions should: be drawn as to the 
advisability of scraping such second-hand 
comminuted dust back into the road with the 
thought of its being useful for road purposes, 
as is so frequently done where road machines 
are used. 

CLIMATE AND WEATHER 


The questions of our relations to climate and 
weather are fruitful topics for discussion in 
any part of the country. Some of the rela- 
tions are indicated in the early portion of this 
chapter, but many more may be readily worked 
out by any teacher. The advantage of grass 
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around houses rather than bare ground isa 
topic that,-rightly presented, would give many 
children a suggestion as to how to make their 
homes more inviting and pleasant. Grass 
ground is cooler than ground with no vege- 
tation covering it, and hence the near-by -houge 
is cooler in summer. Also, the rays of. héat 
and light are reflected more or less from: bare 
ground, and the house therefore receives both 
direct and reflected heat. _ From these‘ two 
standpoints, as well as from the’ standpoint 
of freedom from dust and from that of attract- 
iveness, the advantage of grass about a house 
or schoolhouse may easily be shown. | 

The use of windbreaks in prairie regions, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of 
windmills as a source of power, lead to a study 
of the average velocity of the wind in the area 
and to its economic importance. 

The way houses are built to withstand cold 
or heat, the type of roof used to shed water, 
the use made of local materials in house build- 
ing, the general direction that cowsheds face 
in winter, the best situation for henhouses, 
the direction in which rows of vegetables 
should be planted in the garden to secure the 
sunlight most evenly, the color and character 
of clothing used in the several seasons, to say 
nothing of the ever-interesting seasonal games 
of the boys and girls, are a few among the 
many topics that may profitably be considered 
in any rural community. 

If the teacher can work out the conditions 
of soil, rainfall, sunlight, temperature, and” 
drainage that favor the success of any crops 
or industries particularly important in the lo- 
cality, another large, vital, and valuable field 
of interesting work can be opened up in which 
pupils will be intensely interested. Such 
topics tend to develop local patriotism and the 
love for the home locality, and are well worth 
cultivating. 

As has been mentioned above, the study of 
rural life must be something more than the 
study of how to get more money out of the 
farms and local industries. It must be a con- 
sideration of how to get a better living in the 
broader sense, and the more each of the time- 
honored subjects can contribute to the de- 
velopment of this problem, the better for the 
subject and the pupils. Geography is so per- 
sonal to every one that hardly a problem in 
life can be studied without involving the geo- 
graphic background. If we are to lay the 
foundation in the elementary schools that will 
make boys and girls want to stay on the farms 
we must not merely try to teach them to make 
more money; we must teach them the beau- 
ties, the wholesomeness, and the advantages 
of rural life, make them acquire a love for the 
home region and an ability to make life more 
real, more interesting, and more valuable as 
life, amid rural conditions. To this vast and 
almost untouched problem geography can con- 
tribute many helps, and rural-bred teachers, 
with love for the soil and with a viewpoint 
that is not urban or ultra academic, can help 
enormously if they will but.see the problems 
about them which have a basis in real, personal 
geography. 
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Outlines of Nature Study and Agriculture 


BY M. J. ABBE Y, Professor of Agricultural Education, West Virginia College of Agriculture 


AGRICULTURE in the upper 
grades is the outgrowth of 
Nature Study in the lower 

grades. Unless a child is 





4 aaamg Nature and the laws that gov- 
ern the production of life, it will be difficult 
for him to grasp the more intricate phases of 

Agriculture when they are presented. Novem- 
ber is the month of change and preparation— 
a change from the previous months of life 
and activity to those of rest and rejuvenation. 
Let us look at some of these changes. 

Plants: In the spring when we left school 
everything was green and growing. Little 
plants were springing up all about us. In 
September we found them full grown, ready 
to scatter their seeds for next year’s offspring. 
True, some of them had been destroyed by 
animals, by man, or had been crowded out by 
other plants; yet an army survived until their 
full work was finished. To find out how some 
of these plants have accomplished their work 
and are now preparing for winter, the chil- 
dren should be taken out on a trip and intro- 
duced to changing Nature. Callattention tothe 
fact that leaves are changing color and fall- 
ing, that small stems have been frosted, nuts 
are falling, fruit has ripened and been mostly 
gathered, plants that were green are now 
black and bending over, little buds are formed 
for next year’s leaves and branches. Examine 
buds from different trees and see how they 
are protected. Note how Nature prunes back 
her children by killing the ends of branches. 
The many devices plants have for scattering 
their seeds. Why the plant has all these 
devices. In a simple way explain that trees 
and shrubs will do no work for the next few 
months. ‘The sap is carried back to the roots 
where it is stored away until warm weather 
comes. Mention how the sap of maple trees 
is made into sugar; that the seeds now being 
blown about will germinate and give us new 
plants after their long winter rest. 

-Animals: Call attention to the birds that 
haveleftus. Why they seek warmer climates. 
Those that remain over winter put on thicker 
plumage. Domestic and pet animals have 
thicker coats. Cocoons are formed. Squirrels 
and other animals put aside food for the 
winter. Other animals hibernate. Animals 
in the fall acquire fat which helps to carry 
them through the winter. Man prepares for 
winter in various ways. He gathers his 
crops, makes his home warm, purchases heavy 
clothing, gets fuel for the winter, repairs his 
barns, brings his stock from the fields. 

Natural Phenomena: Thedaysare shorter, 
the sun rises later and sets earlier; frosts 
come, soon the snow will fall and the brook 
and lake form ice. The above changes can be 
brought before children if the teacher direct 
their observations and lead them to ask 
*‘why’’ so many changes are taking place. © 

Our Clothing: The study of clothing may 
be introduced very well as winter approaches. 
Children come to school on a cold fall morning 
with heavy wraps about them. The teacher 


. Should use this fact as an introduction. The 
following is suggestive. (1) The purpose of dif- 
ferent materials worn to school. (2) What they 
came from. (3) Howthey were made into 
cloth. (4) What it cost, and why some garments 
cost more than others. (5) Briefly, why certain 
countries grow more of the raw materials than 
other countries. The method of presentation 
may be as follows: Turn to a coat or dress 
and ask what material is used in making this 
garment. Where the father or mother pur- 
chased it. Where the merchant purchased it. 
Was it purchased in Chicago or New York? 
Where, then? Why was it not produced in 
these cities? What kind of people live where 
it was produced? Can we produce it? Did 
the plant or animal that produced it like to 
give itup? In this study many interesting 
questions arise. As we travel from our home 


>. <2 San 


grown. Description of the plant. How culti- 
vated and prepared for the market. Empha- 
size the labor problem. (2) How clothis made 
from cotton. Gathering the bolls. Seasonof 
the year. By whom. Removing the cotton. 
The seeds and their use. Preparing the raw 
material for the market. The great cotton 
markets. Why it is not made into cloth 
where itis grown. (3) Thefactory. Examine 
cotton threads and study how threads are 
drawn out and made into cloth. Explain the 
machinery used. Pictures are helps but, better 
still, let pupils see how carpets are made to 
illustrate the method of making cloth. Exam- 
ine different things made from cotton. 

Wool: (1) Sheep raisifg. Review the 
study of the animal itself. Preparation of 
the wool for the market. (2) Weaving it into 
cloth. (3) Compare cotton and woolen cloth. 


ce nae 























Interior of a Modern Cotton Mill (From “The Story of Cotton.” Instructor Literature Series No. 77.) 


to the home of the plant or animal we learn of 
many strange places and new people. The 
child gets a glimpse of the outside world and 
realizes how different it is from his own little 
community. Geography of the most practical 
sort is taught. In the study of the industries 
involved, we are able to trace the crude 
methods of the early days up to the many 
devices used today. What machinery has 
done for us. Its effect upon prices and labor. 
The conditions in large cities where persons 
work in asmall room. Children work to help 
support the family. From being in a close 
room with poor air and the long hours of toil, 
sickness results. An excellent place to intro- 
duce practical talks on clothing, fresh air, ex- 
ercise and cleanliness of clothing. 

In connection with the above, such topics as 
are adapted to the grade may be selected from 
the following: 

Cotton: (1) The cotton plant. Where it is 


Why we wear these at different seasons. 

Flax: (1) Description of the flax plant. (2) 
Where raised and how. (3) How the fibers 
are taken from the plant. What these fibers 
are in the work of the plant. (4) How made 
into cloth. (5) Characteristics of linen cloth. 
(6) Compare it with cotton and woolen cloth. 
(7) Flaxseed and its use. 

The Silk Worm: Study this topic in the 
same way as the above topics. 

Leather and Fur : Study these as to sources, 
preparation and use. Raw material should be 
shown and as far as possible the method of 
preparation illustrated. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In presenting the foregoing les- 
sons, great help may be found in the following books 
of the Instructor Literature Series— 

‘‘Buds, Stems and Fruits’’—No. 49. 

“Gifts of the Forest’’—No. 109. 

‘‘The Story of Cotton’’—No. 77. 

“Story of Wool’’—No. 41. 

*“Story of Flax’’—No. 61. 

‘‘The Story of Silk’’— 98, 

* ‘American nee aiftrs Sy 86 (Eli Whitney). 
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Observing the Health of School Children at First Hand 


ADILORS NOLL:,- 
dred sixty-one pupils, 


simple that they may be carried on in any school. In the following article we learn of the steps taken totmprove-these conditions. 


-/n last month's issue M 


BY LEWIS S. MILLS, M. A. 


r. Mills reported health conditions found in.a New Jinglaud village school of one hun- 
This report was the result of simple investigations made by superintendent and teachers—investigations so- 


These ? 


articles are so thoroughly practical that they are of the greatest value to teachers of schools where no medical tnspection ts employed, 





Lewis S. Mills, M. A. 

Agent of Connecticut State Board of Educa- 

tion and Superintendent of Public Schools for 

the Towns of Avon and Farmington, Conn. 

Practically all teachers are striving with one ac. 

cord and with commendable energy to increase the in- 
tellectual vigor of our people; but few give equal 
thought to the duty of conserving the health of the 
children.—Fletcher B. Dresslar, United States Bu- 
reau A Education. 
‘ NaIHE simple inquiries into the 
"| health of the children attend- 
ing the New England village 
school were only such as any 
teacher or group of teachers 
in any school might under- 
take. Our inquiries were made with much 
care so as not to offend any parent, and they 
extended over several months. All of our 
results were verified or revised by at least 
two inquiries or observations at different 
times. The more doubtful cases were talked 
over with the Town health of- 
ficer or referred to some phy- 
sician whom we knew. In 














The children had told their parents of the 
questions being asked them by both teachers 
and superintendent at school. The teachers 
had, also, mentioned the matter to some 
members of the Child Welfare Club. In this 
way some curiosity had been aroused.’ 


The investigations began in September and. 


were carried on till the close of the term in 
December. On March 19 the superintendent 
was asked to address the 


physical condition of the child and its prog- 
ress through the grades, keen interest was 
displayed and many questions were asked. 
One mother asked whether there was any 
connection between tea and coffee and poor 
teeth. This was answered in part as fol- 
lows: Good milk or well water or spring 
water contains lime salts which are necessary 
for the best growth of the bones and the 





Child Welfare Club on the 
Health of School Children. 
From the 111 children stud- 
ied, ten of the most striking 
cases, as follows, were select- 
ed and the data tabulated on 
the board in the school as- 
sembly room. The results 








of the investigation as given 
in the previous article were 
stated and the exact condi- 
tions in the ten individual 
cases explained from the 
chart reproduced below. 


OBSERVATIONS FROM 
THE CHART 
Headache is associated 


with defective eyes, teeth or 
feet; or tea or coffee. -In- 
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digestion in some slight de- 
gree seems to follow defect- 
ive teeth and to accompany 
frequent headaches. Rank 


in school studies corresponds closely to the 
physical condition of the pupil. 
children are usually physically defective in 


some way. More girls are 
boys. 


Many of the mothers were present and 
when these facts became clear, especially 
those citing the close connection between the 


CHART OF TEN OF THE MOST STRIKING CASES 
> aura es cs ae hardened, hence is more likely 








First Aid Cabinet as It Hangs in the Office of the School 


There are other sizes of First Aid cabinets, some so low in price that 
any teacher of a one-room school, with the cooperation of the children, 
can easily secure one and be prepared for the ordinary emergency. 


® ud 


teeth. For this reason milk and water are 
the most desirable drinks for children. Chil- 
dren who depend on tea or coffee tend to 
drink less milk and water. 

Another mother asked why children’s teeth 
needed so much care to prevent decay. This 
was answered in part as follows: Between 
the ages of five and fifteen children’s teeth 

need more care than later as 
the enamel has not become 


Retarded 


defective than 
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‘number 8 on the chart to coni- 
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plete grade five with a rank 
of ‘‘Good’’ at the close of the 
tenth year, rather than to be 
twelve years of age and a 
poor scholar still in grade five. 

The first official act of the — 
Child Welfare Club was to buy 
for the school one. ‘‘Johnson’s 
First Aid Cabinet No. 1.’” 
This was hung in the school 
office. In addition to the regu- 
lar First Aid equipment the 
Club added sweet oil for ear- 
ache and essence of pepper- 
mint and oil of cloves for 
toothache.: The idea of the 
Club was to provide the school 
with some means of temporary 
relief among the children from 
time to time. 

By invitation, the health 
officer willingly attended one 





A Rural School Grouped for a Picture Y 
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morning. after. roll-call, the 
pupil at the head of each aisle 
passes down the line, rapidly 
inspecting the teeth of every 
pupil. Any suspected pupil is 
asked to see the teacher or to 
pass to the entry and to use a 
tooth-brush kept in some ster- 
ilizing solution for this pur- 
pose. 

To encourage and help the 
pupils further in keeping this 
precept, each teacher secured 
free a tube of dental cream * 
for every pupil. 

Where pupils’ teeth were 
already decayed, this frequent 
brushing caused more discom- 
fort and in eleven cases re- 
sulted in dental treatment for 
the first time. This was defi- 
nite progress. A few parents 


of the regular monthly teach- The boy marked X stands with both feet together and his shoulders should be even, but have decided that it will be 


ers’ meetings and explained 
the use of each article in the 
First Aid cabinet. Other suggestions were 
made to each teacher as to the seating of the 
pupils, methods of ventilation, adjustment of 
the shades, and position and quantity of 
board work. 

Further suggestions were made as to 
change of work from time to time to relieve 
fatigue or to prevent fatigue. The value of 
one or more five-minute periods during the 
day for some good physical exercise drills 
was explained and later instituted in the five 
rooms, It was further suggested that the 
teachers take turns on the playgrounds at 
recess and encourage the children to organize 
plays and games, ” rather than to lean up 
against the school building or fence. 

In the attempt to organize the games it 
was found that the grounds were too small. 
This impressed the pupils, later the parents 
and, finally, the committee, with the result 
that the committee made arrangements to 
enlarge the grounds until they cover more 
than three acres. There is now ample room 
for base-ball in summer * and fox and hounds 
in winter. ; 


Over and above all else in a work of this | 


kind are the interest, tact and personality of 


right kind of a teacher 


they are not and he is not the boy he should be. 
seems natural to her and is probably the position assumed as a pupil in school. 


the teacher. The | 








Posing Before the Camera 


A position far too common among the young 
girls of our grammar schools. The shoulders 
are held unevenly and the hips are in the 
position sometimes called ‘*hipping out.’’ The 
carrying of books under the left arm and on 
the hip sometimes makes permanent a curved 
spine and an ungraceful and unhealthful posi- 
tion of the body. This is more common in the 
rural schools where there are seldom any real 
corrective exercises much as are found in 


_ most of the city schools. 


Correct Posture 








may, and can, by individual talks at odd times with her 
pupils, observe defects, discover causes, and finally 
suggest corrective measures which will be put into 
cfiect. In this way the teachers connected with this 
New England village school have had the greatest in- 
fluence and have made possible much progress. A very 
large part of this hus been done in connection with the 
regular school work and lessons in physiology and 
hygiene. When our investigation convinced us that we 
were dealing daily with children physically defective 
through lack of thought or knowledge—simply drift- 
ing physically—the teachers systematically began to 
create the right attitude toward the care of the body. 
For this purpose over one hundred precepts (see list at 


end of this article) were prepared, thoroughly developed with the pupils, 
copied into note-books and learned: 

Take, ‘‘Keep your teeth clean and white.’’ This is written on the board, 
the value of good teeth explained, and the children impressed with the neces- 


sity of actually acting in accordance with the precept. Following this, each 


In this group the teacher’s position well to have the teeth of their 


children looked over by a den- 
tist at least once a year. This is very wise. 
Again, much has been made of the follow- 
ing precept, ‘‘Children do not need tea or 
coffee; water and milk are the best drinks. ’’ 
By talking this precept over with the chil- 
dren, by using all the illustrative material 
available, and by often repeating the precept 
singly and in concert, some impression has 
been made on the children, to the extent that 
several report recalling the precept, ‘‘Chil- 
dren do not need tea or coffee,’’ every time 
they are about to drink either tea or coffee. 
Eight children have, of their own accord, 
turned entirely from tea and coffee tu milk 
and water. Several parents have discontin- 
ued the use of tea and coffee in the home. 
One more illustration may be given of 
our work with the precept, ‘‘Sit and stand 
erect.’’ The story is told of a boy who ran 
away to sea. None of the family had . been 
sailors nor had he read or heard many stories 
of the sea. Years after he said, ‘‘In my 
room at home, when a boy, there hung:a 
picture of a full-rigged ship nobly plowing 
the foaming waves. It hung just where the 


(Continued on page 69) 


\ 1 Johnson’s First Aid Cabinet No. 1. 
2 See Johnson’s “What to Do at Recess.” 
3 See Dresslar’s “School Hygiene,” 
4 Colgate and Co,, 199 Fulton St., New York, 








Forming in Files to Enter the Schoolroom 


The poise of these girls is good as they line up. There is assurance, 
and signs of health and ambition are apparent. Teachers should 
hasten the day when school credit is given for correct posture. 
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November Poster—Tommy’s Turkeys 
Designed and Drawn by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Color all parts marked x red. Make heads and 
feet of turkeys gray-red, by mixing black and 
red. Paint gray shadows on Tommy and the tur- 
keys. Tommy has yellow hair. His bowl is blue. 
Make all colors fresh and bright. Outline heavily 
in pencil after painting. Cut carefully and mount 
as shown in the illustration in the left hand corner 
of opposite page on a strip of green oatmeal 
wall-paper about 3 feet 6 inches by 18 inches. 
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Transforming a County Through One School 


SHEN rural economics first be- 
gan to be agitated as a ques- 
tion of national importance, 
ag and a commission was ap- 
pointed under this head dur- 
ing the latter part of the 
Roosevelt administration,.a very small coun- 
try schoolhouse, with the stovepipe serving 
also as a roof chimney, stood in Putnam 
county, Georgia. It was accepted by pupils 
and patrons as ‘‘good enough,’’ with attempt 
at inspiration in the statement that ‘‘lots of 
presidents got their education in log cabins.’’ 
The effect of this penurious policy in the 
school and its environments could be seen on 
every hand in the home environments of the 
community. To be candid, like every other 
self-satisfied policy, the ‘‘good enough’’ plan 
gave every evidence of being a bad one. 

Around the schoolhouse, large farms, culti- 
vated on practically the all-cotton plan, in 
small patches here and there, yielded only a 
bare living above the taxes and other ex- 
penses. The lands could be bought any day 
for from three to five dollars an acre for the 
best. Within a radius of twelve miles, there 
were not a half dozen two-story houses, the 
majority being small cottage homes, with one 
and two-room houses for both white and black 
tenants. 

Lying along the track of desolation left by 
the memorable March to the Sea, the people 
living around the schoolhouse as a sort of cen- 
ter of gravity, instead of a social center to 
hold them together, seemed still stunned by 
the hardships and vicissitudes of warfare, and 
content to take life as it came as stoically as 
if any chance fate or fortune was inevitable. 
Although the sword had been practically con- 
verted into the ploughshare, lost fortunes, 
wasted lands, and dilapidated homes created 
an environment that could not fail to be crush- 
ing to the young generation, even more than 
totheir parents. Like the birds of the forests, 
the children took flight as soon as they could 
find their way and see a prospect of earning 
a livelihood in the nearest city or town. 

The result from such a condition needs no 
description, no stretch of the imagination to 
picture! The lack of interested home-makers 
and home-builders; no conservation of the 
home lands and no grasping of the 
opportunities at hand; no social 
center save ‘‘meeting day,’’ probably 
once a month at the neighborhood 
church. 

It was under these conditions that 
a physician with a very ‘cultured and 
intelligent family came into posses- 
sion of one of the large farms of the 
neighborhood, and through his mov- 
ing the seeds were planted that re- 
sulted in the beginning of a new era 
for his neighbors and their children 
and grand-children. The door of hope 





for these ‘‘Georgia Crackers,’’ to a 


. new tune of ‘‘Marching Thro’ Geor- 
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gia,’’ in the years of prosperity and advance- 
ment that have since followed. 

The physician had two young sons whose 
education must not be sacrificed by his re- 
moval to his farm, thirteen miles from 4 rail- 
road and the same distance from the county 
seat. The little old country school, with a 
session of about three months a year after 
‘“‘laying-by time’’ every summer, unsanitary 
as well as unsightly and out of date, and more 
than uncomfortable during the cold winter, 
when an occasional pedagogue would drift 
into the community and attempt to organize 
a school, did not fill the bill for the physician’s 











Present Building—Known as Rockville Academy 


two young boys. And yet they were, in their 
parents’ opinion, too young to be removed 
from home influences. 

A tutor was employed for the boys, a young 
man of college education and strong moral as 
well as mental character. He came witha 
broader vision of the opportunities offered 
him than the mere task of teaching two pupils 
daily, and soon won a powerful influence in 
the community through his work in church 
and Sunday school. His visits into the homes 
of the physician’s neighbors carried light as 
well as sunshine, and created a social atmos- 
phere that drew the people of the community 
together. 

With the completion of his tutorship in the 
physician’s home, he was called to take charge 
of the old-fashioned country school near by. 
Right here opportunity gave a long, loud 
knock at his door and, with a vision before 
him, wisely he answered. Through his in- 
fluence socially, and the deep impression of 
his intellectuality upon the community, ina 





Workshop Where the Boys Spend Many Happy Hours 





short while the tottering and out-of-date 
schoolhouse gave place to a comfortable three- 
room building, with two assistants necessary 
to train and teach the pupils who came with 
the consolidation of the old school with three 
schools of adjoining districts. 

With the consolidation of the schools came 
a higher standard of scholarship. The old 
country school took the more pretentious title 
of Rockville Academy. Many of the large 
farms were subdivided and patrons not only 
moved into the community, but moved closer 
to the schoolhouse and church. A _ school 
wagon was secured for pupils living far from 
the schoolhouse, and a regular daily route was 
made in all sorts of weather, each wagon 
carrying twelve pupils. 

Better homes began to be built in the com- 
munity, and many old homes were remodeled. 
Even better barns began to be built for stock, 
and better horses began to be driven to town, 
to church and to school; while everything else 
seemed comparatively prosperous for the com- 
munity and its citizens. Education of the 
hand, as well as the head and heart, was the 
next step of the young schoolmaster, who in 
his efforts had fully as many discouragements 
to overcome and prejudices to dissipate as the 
“Hoosier Schoolmaster. ’’ 

Pictures began to appear on the schoolroom 
walls, with a proper study of art values in 
their selection. School gardens began to 
beautify the grounds and boys and girls 
studied horticulture in a practical way with 
their vegetable gardens, in which even the 
primary pupils took great interest. The se- 
lection of seeds, schoolroom studies of seed 
germination, and care and taste in the plan- 
ning and arrangement of plants, both for color 
and artistic effects, were undertaken. An air 
of culture and refinement was noted through- 
out the community for miles around the school. 
Already the school was quoted as ‘‘the model 
country school of Georgia.’’ 

And yet teachers, trustees and pupils aimed 
even higher. Local taxation was voted to 
secure a nine months’ term each year, in- 
stead of a three months’ term of. free school 
by the state. The school had become the 
social center and even greater plans were pro- 
jected for the pleasure and profit of the peo- 
ple, not only of. this but adjoining 
districts. The three-room — school 
building, under the new plans and 
inspiration of rural economics, was 
torn down to make way for the hand- 
some two-story building shown on 
this page. Large comfortable school- 
rooms, cloak rooms and closets are 
on the first floor. The second story 
is equipped as an auditorium, with 
comfortable chairs, a well-arranged 
stage and curtains, to be used not 
only for the school commencement 
exercises, but for a regular lyceum 
course and other attractions. 

About the time that the two-story 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Celebrating Thanksgiving in a Rural School | 


VEN a country school of 
W thirty pupils of all ages and 
| grades, less than two weeks 
of time, no outlay of money, 
and a crowded program; re- 
quired some new way to cele- 
brate Thanksgiving. This was the problem 
-which confronted Miss Smith, the teacher of 
District Number 1. An elaborate program 
was out of the question, as Christmas was 
fast approaching and the program to be given 
then was quite lengthy. 

For the solution of the problem we may 
rudely look over the shoulder of the teacher 
as she plans it out after the children have 
gone home. Her ideais to impress upon 
the children a clear idea of what Thanksgiv- 
ing really means, for many of the children 
are from the homes of foreigners and know 
little of American holidays. But this plan 
must also provide work for each grade with- 
out interfering with the regular work. 

First she outlines on paper two morning 
talks to be given to the children the week 
before Thanksgiving. In the first talk she 
plans to tell who the Puritans and Pilgrims 
were and of some of their odd customs; of 
their trip to Holland; reasons for leaving; of 
the ‘‘Mayflower’’ and ‘‘Speedwell ;’’ she will 
leave them on the ocean, at the close of this 
talk. The second morning, she will ask a 
few questions, to be sure the story is well in 
mind, and then will finish it with the landing 
of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock; their dif- 
ficulties; the babies Peregrine and Oceanus; 


BY ADA B. TURNER 


the visit of Samoset; the pipe of peace; the 
arrangement for the feast; food served; the 
uninvited guests; and lastly speak of the 
Thanksgiving proclamation given nowadays 
by the governor of each state. 

Next she turns to a large envelope marked 
‘‘November, ’’ and takes from it several pic- 
tures of Pilgrims clipped from papers. These 
she will pin on a screen kept for pictures of 
this kind. She also selects a picture of a tur- 
key to be used as a pattern. She cuts two 
of these patterns from the front cover of a 
tablet, which is stiff without being so hard 
to cut as pasteboard. The first and second 
grades will be given the patterns and be 
shown how to fold their tablet paper length- 
wise and then crosswise, pin the pattern in 
place and trace the gobbler, cut out the out- 
line, and pin the sheets with an ordinary pin. 
These slips will contain the new spelling 
words learned during the next two weeks. 

The work: in drawing for that week next 
is planned; the time for each class is very 
short, so Miss Smith selects from the envelope 

for the fourth grade a simple sketch. of a 
colonial hat, collar, cuff and slippers; these 
she will draw on the blackboard for the class 
to copy. 

For thefifth and sixth grades she decides 
to give a simple sketch of Plymouth Rock 
and the ‘‘Mayflower’’ to be used as a design 
for a calendar. This class numbers only 
three so one picture can be copied by all. 

Monday morning she will copy the poem 
‘Landing of the Pilgrims’’ on the black- 





board, read it over several times with the 
children and arouse a little strife by asking 
who will have it memorized by the next morn- 
ing. There are always some bright pupils 
who will be able to do this and many will 
learn at least a verse. : 

Next she jots down ten questions relating 
to the Pilgrims to give to the history class 
after their regular class work, these to be 
answered on paper, exchanged and marked 
in class. This work had been covered earlier 
in the year so this serves as a review. 

Until the Monday before Thanksgiving no 
work in language relating to the day will be 


‘assigned, as Miss Smith believes that chil- 


dren must have a good stock of ideas before 
they attempt to write on a subject. But the 
work assigned for Tuesday will be along 
those lines. 

The third and fourth grades will be asked 
to write ten sentences containing the name 
of some article found in a Pilgrim home, 
underlining the name of this article. 

The fifth grade will be asked to pretend 
they are Pilgrim children and tell about their 
voyage to America and their new homes. 

For the sixth grade, which consists of boys,' 
she plans to secure the account of an im- 
aginary hunt of the Pilgrims. Of course 
many hints are to be given in each case but 
the work must all be passed in before Tucs- 
day night in order that it may be marked and 
corrected before Wednesday, for the last 
half-hour on that day is to be given to the 
reading of the best among these papers.” 


A Plan for Tablet Inspection 






iw D19 IT true that every teacher 
has some hobby in her work? 
xj I have a hobby on the way 
«uy vi, pupils should keep their tab- 
DEN Ey lets. ‘This hobby has proved 
EY to me to be an important 
essential in grades from the second to the 
seventh. We believe that, ‘‘Work worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well.’’ Why 
do we let a pupil ever do slovenly, untidy 
work? When pupils know that tomorrow’s 
lesson is to be handed in, they do it neatly: 
Today’s lesson is not to be inspected; they 
simply are to report on what they have done, 
not how they have done it, and they say, 
“‘What’s the use of my paper looking neat ?’’ 
Why do children have the idea that they 
must have ‘‘scratch’’ paper? In preparing 
an arithmetic lesson a child will have five 
sheets of paper of untidy work to one of neat 
work copied from the scratch paper. 
If a teacher could see every sheet of paper 
and every line of writing a child has done 


Ay %. 
\ 

«| 

‘| et 


in one week, she would be surprised at the . 


amount of unnecessary ‘‘scratch’’ work and 
ugly drawings executed and the amount of 
paper wasted. 


BY MINNIE SCHOFIELD 


This is a bad schoolroom habit and should 
be corrected. 

There should not be a line written in a 
schoolroom that does not come under the 
teacher’s inspection. How can this be 
accomplished ? 

Teachers are burdened with paper grad- 
ing, in fifth and sixth grades especially. If 
one set of papers a day are collected, it 
means an hour or so of work for the teacher 
outside of school hours, and often there are 
three or four sets a day. 

I have found a remedy for untidy work 
and wastefulness in tablets in what I call 
‘‘Tablet Inspection. ’’ 

Once a week comes Tablet Inspection Day. 
Every tablet that day is placed on the teach- 
er’s desk.. Pupils know that they are not to 
tear a sheet of paper from their tablets. 
Every lesson, every day, is to be kept, and 
when children know that this work is to be 
seen by their teacher they will do their best. 
After teachers become accustomed to glanc- 


ing. through the. tablets, they can grade a- 


week’s work in the time it ordinarily takes 
to grade a few sets of papers. Of course 


this is merely a grade on neatness and as to 


the amount of work done. At a glance, a 
teacher can see whether or not every lesson 
for the week is there, whether there is un. 
necessary work, or whether paper has been 
torn from the tablet. The.week’s. work is 
torn out by the teacher and the blank tablet 
is handed back for the new week’s work. 
The tablet grades should be read to the class. 
Notes should be kept as to why tablets were 
graded ‘‘Poor,’’ or ‘‘Excellent,’’ and faults 
in individuals pointed out in such a way 
that the entire class will be helped. 

For example: ‘‘ ‘Mabel—Fair.’ Mabel, 
you did not use the sheets of your tablet in 
succession; many were wasted. You do not 
have margins.’’ ‘‘William, you write on 
only three or four lines of a sheet. You 
must learn to use the entire sheet. Your 
grade is ‘Poor.’’’ ‘* ‘Mary—Good.’ You 


‘are improving in neatness, but I notice two 


grammar lessons are missing.’’ 

Children will become so proud of neat 
tablets that they do not want a week’s work 
torn out and will say, ‘‘Please do not tear 
riy work out this week. I am saving it.’’ 

. I am sure you will never be bothered with 
paper on the floor if this plan is used. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Perhaps some of your boys have appeared in cow- 
boy apparel, or, if you are an eastern teacher, per- 
haps you have discovered a miniature robbers’ den. 

Seize the “psychological moment’’ to reveal and un- 
fold the deeds of real and legendary heroes, for your 
boys and girls are in the ‘‘ Heroic Period’’ of their de- 
velopment, and their emotions find asort of “safety 
valve’’ by re-living the lives of these great heroes. 


WAY on the other side of the ocean there 
once lived a young prince whose name 
was Siegfried. 
Now, Siegfried’s father was the very rich- 
est king in the whole country, and Siegfried 
) had everything to make him happy. He had 
the very best teachers that could be found; he 
: could run more swiftly than any other boy; 
he could shoot an arrow with surer aim; he 
could throw a spear with greater force, and 
no other boy in the entire kingdom could ride 
a horse so well. 

But Siegfried’s father wanted him to learn 
to make his own spears and swords. So, one 
day Siegfried took off his clothes and put on 
a coarse blue blouse, heavy leggings, and a 
leather apron, and went’ away to Mimer’s 
smithy to work at the forge and learn to be a 
smith. 

What a wonderful smith he became! None 
could do better work than he. He made great 
chains and bolts for prison doors and treasure 
boxes, and he could fashion ornaments from 
gold and silver, studded with beautiful jewels. 
He had made a sword that could pierce an 
armor of iron. 

Siegfried had learned his master’s lore and 
had gained his master’s favor. He was very 
happy in the smithy but his fellow-workers 
were jealous of his work and wanted to be rid 
of him. 

So, one day when Mimer was gone on a 
journey, the foreman sent Siegfried to the 
charcoal pits for charcoal. It was a long and 
dangerous way, deep into the heart of the 
forest. 

Siegfried started out early one morning and 
he traveled all day long. Night came and still 
he had not come to the pits, but he rode on 
and on and on, until finally he saw a dim light 
in the distance. 

When he reached the light he found that it 
came from a tiny cabin. He dismounted and 
knocked at the door. A deep voice bade him 
enter, and he opened the door and stepped in- 
side. 

One step and Siegfried stopped still! Never 
had he seen such beauty. The ceiling was 
studded with brilliant jewels that glittered 
and shone in the light. Upon the floor were 
great heaps of gold and silver, and in the 
middle of the room, seated on a low stool and 
playing a harp, sat a little grizzled old man, 
who had only one eye and that in the middle 
of his forehead! 

The old man welcomed Seigfried kindly and 
set before him a nice supper of meat, white 
bread and honey. 

When Siegfried had eaten and rested, the 
old man began again to play and while he 
played he told Siegfried this story. 
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Hazel Helen Crosby 


Formerly Story Teller in the Washington 
State Normal School; Institute Lecturer 











‘*A long, long time ago, three gods dressed 
as huntsmen came to visit this world. They 
were Odin, Hoenir and Loki. Loki was al- 
ways in trouble. 

‘‘One day as they strolled along, Loki spied 
an otter lying in the sun and playing with a 
salmon. He picked up a rock and killed the 
otter, then, taking both the otter and the 
salmon, he went on his way. 

“The gods walked on until they came to 
the house of Hreidmar, a farmer, where they 
asked for shelter. Hreidmar gave them shel- 
ter but he had no food, so Loki gave him the 
otter and salmon to cook. - 

‘‘When Hreidmar saw the dead otter, he 
became very angry, for it was his son who 
had changed himself into an otter for play. 
The farmer at once called his two sons Fafnir 
and Regin and the gods were seized and 
bound. Hreidmar then told them that they 
should not be free until every hair of that 
otter’s skin was covered with gold! 

‘Loki gained permission to go and seek the 
gold. He put on his magic shoes and away 
he flew to Andavari, the dwarf. 

‘‘Now, Andavari kept the treasure of the 


elves, and it was the greatest hoard of gold 


in all the world. He lived by the Rhine River 
and it.was in this river that Loki found him. 
He was playing salmon, but Loki could not 
catch the wary fish. He then ran to the 
Ocean Queen to borrow her magic net. 

‘*The fish tried hard to get away but there 
was no escape. He was caught; so he be- 
came the dwarf once more, and Loki cried 
out, ‘Tell me where your hidden treasures lie, 
or by my spear you die!’ | 

‘‘Andavari pointed to a great stone. It 
rolled away and Loki stood spellbound. The 
treasures of the elves were revealed, and such 
treasures! There were great piles of gold 
and silver, there were rubies and diamonds 





that outshone the sun! 


-started down the steep hill. 
down until he reached the stream. He’ waded 


‘The Story of Siegfried and the Dragon 






Loki gazed only_a 
moment, then he quickly filled his net.with 
the precious ‘metal and turned  to- releage 
Andavari. 

‘‘As Loki loosened the ropes he suddenly 
spied a ring upon the dwarf’s finger. He 
snatched the ring and hastened away, leaving 
Andavari with nothing. 


‘“‘The dwarf shouted curses after him and : 


cursed the ring and all who should ever pos- 
sess it from that time on, but Loki was not 
afraid, he only hurried the more. 

‘‘When Loki reached the farmer’s house‘he 
emptied the contents of his net upon the ot- 
ter’s skin, but, lo! when every piece of gold 
was spread, one hair remained uncovered! 
Then Loki bethought himself of the accursed 
ring and withdrew it from his finger and laid 
it upon the uncovered hair! The ransom had 
been paid and the gods were released. 

‘“‘When the gods had left, Hreidmar sent 
Fafnir and Regin intothe field to work, and 
he sat down by his treasure to guard it. 

‘‘He put the ring upon his finger and then 
he looked at it. He looked and looked until 
he began to feel strange. The ring was a 
serpent of gold, its scales were - glittering 
little diamonds, and its ruby eyes shone with 
a gloating evil light. 

Suddenly, as he looked, Hreidmar’ S eyes 
became the evil eyes of a serpent, his body 
lengthened and he coiled himself about the 
great heap of gold. He had become the ser- 
pentofthering! — 

‘“‘When Fafnir came in from work he saw 
the great serpent and, quickly drawing his 
sword, he killed it. Then he gathered the 
hoard and slipping the ring upon his finger, 
hastened away to the hills of Hunaland and 
there he hid himself and his treasure. 

‘For years Fafnir has gazed with greedy 
eyes upon that snaky ring until he is now the 
great, glittering evil-eyed dragon who guards 
the Glittering Heath and wallows gloatingly 
in his wealth! 

‘‘Siegfried, I am Regin, the brother of Faf- 
nir! Will you help seek out this great mon- 
ster and rid the world of a great evil, that we 
may win the gold for a good purpose?”’ 

Siegfried jumped from his chair, ‘‘Yes! 
Yes!’’ he cried. ‘‘We will start as soon as 
it is light.”’ . 

Early the next morning Siegfried and Regin 
started on their journey. For seven long days 
they traveled among the hills. At last, upon 
the eighth day, they came to the top of:a 
high hill, and when they looked down what 
do you think they saw? 

There was ffirst a wide, sluggish, green 
stream of dirty looking water, and beyond 
that stretched a broad smooth plain. Far out 
on the plain they could see a great yellow 
gleaming mass! It moved, and sparks of fire 
shot out from it! 

‘The dragon!’’ cried Siegfried, and he 
He went down, 


to the other side and there: he saw the path 
(Continued on page 76) 
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MOVEMBER BLACKBOARD B 


1S HAS been suggested before, 
the fundamental law pertain- 
ing to the acquiring of accu- 
racy and speed in any of the 
four fundamentals is that drill 
exercises should always be 
competitive in form. At this time we wish 
to consider the general line of procedure 
rather than the special form of drill exercises. 
There are few pupils that reach the fourth 
grade in arithmetic work without having 
formed some habits that hinder their normal 
progress in handling the computations. The 
thing of importance is instilling the right 
methods when the work is begun. It is sug- 
gested that, in the lower grades, the addition 
habit should not be formed by the child dur- 
ing the working or study period. If he is left 
to himself he invariably forms the habit of 
counting on his fingers. In getting the child 
to become more efficient—that is, in perform- 
ing the computations with more ease and 
more aceuracy—it is necessary to make a 
diagnosis of the way in which each child 
works. After this is done special treatment 
can be given for the bad habit formed. It 
often is true that in a group of eighteen or 
twenty, there areonly three or four who 
need special drills to cause them to overcome a 
bad habit. It is very evident that general 
drills for increasing the degree of accuracy 
and obtaining a fair degree of speed will be 
of little help to those pupils who are ab- 
normal, only for the reason that they are 
handicapped by the use of certain improper 
methods. Usually:such children are not any 
better in computation at the end of the year 
than they were at the beginning. 

Below is given a brief list of undesirable 
habits and at the same time a suggestive 
treatment. It is not far-stretched when we 
Say that time spent in diagnosis and an ap- 
plication of methods to eradicate bad habits 
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Correcting Bad Habits in Number Work 


BY EDGAR S. JONES, District Superintendent, Illinois sa 


is of vast importance and, in nine cases out 
of ten, a time-saver for the present and a 
time-gainer for the future. When you are 
doing these things you are really teaching 
arithmetic. 

1. The habit of writing figures on the board 
and then immediately erasing them. If this 
habit becomes permanently fixed, the pupil 
retards the movement of the class, often caus- 
ing the loss of two minutes per pupil, or a loss 
of sixty minutes for a class of thirty. After 
erasing the board, the pupil so affected should 
be compelled to place the eraser in the chalk 
trough and not use it again until the work has 
been completed. This may be termed ‘‘lock 
step’’ but, whatever it is called, we cannot 
get away from the fact that we are dealing 
with habit formation and not the useless 
whim of the child. 

2. Counting when adding a column of figures. 
The first requisite is a mastery of the com- 
binations. This is to be followed by daily 
practice on columns of figures until the pupil 
can move with ease. The plan is as follows: 


| war-~aco00 


The pupil should say 10, 17, 20, 28; and not 4 
and 6 are 10, and 7 are 17, and 3 are 20, and8 
are 28. In the intermediate grades it is al- 
ways advisable to show the pupil the advan- 
tage of grouping by tens. In the above 
column the addition might have been stated 
10, 20, 28. If your fifth and sixth grade 
pupils do not add in the way indicated, it is 
proof that what they need is daily drill until 
the habit is acquired. You may say, perhaps, 
that you do not have the time to do this. It 
is absolutely certain that the only thing to do 
is to get the child into the attitude so that he 
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can work with ease and accuracy, whether it 
is in the fifth grade or the eighth grade. It is 
also a fact that the longer the delay, the great- 
er the loss of time. An individual who has 
bad teeth should have them given attention. 

3. Writing down the carrying number. 
Many teachers permit the child, in addition 
or multiplication, to write the number to be 
carried above or at the right of the figures 
being computed. This is unnecessary and 
adds to the possibility of more errors. It is 
suggested that the child carry the number to 
be added in mind, a saving of time and a 
lessening in the number of errors. 


4. Trial divisors in long division. Pupils 


_of the fourth and fifth grades often use many 


written multiplications when determining the 
number to be placed in the quotient. The 
plan is about as follows: 


262 
34) 8917 34 34 34 

68 2 6 2 
211 68 204 68 
204 


77 
68 


It is needless to say that the written multipli- 
cations are practically time-losers. Teach 
pupils to estimate the approximate number of 
times an approximate divisor, as 30, is con- 
tained times in the approximate dividend, as 
80. 

5. Location of Errors. Some pupils make 
nearly all of their errors in computation in 
subtraction, while another group may make 
most of their errors in addition, and still an- 
other group make most of theirs in multipli- 
cation. In cases of this kind what the pupils 
need is specific drill in the fundamental where 
the errors occur. Drills in multiplication but 


slowly eradicate the errors made in subtrac- 
tion or addition. 
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Picture Study—“Pilgrims Going to Church” 


BY AGNES DANIELL DODSON, Teacher Fourth Grade, Grand Junction, Colorado 





M OUGHTON’S picture ‘‘Going 
@ to Church’’ seems very appro- 
priate for our study this 
f month. 

In this picture is repre- 
sented the gratification of a 
life-long desire. To be able to worship God 
as they pleased was the culmination of heroic 
sacrifices, brave deeds and conscientious 
struggles of the Pilgrims. 

The origin of the Pilgrims is most unusual. 
When Henry the Eighth was king of Eng- 
land, all England was Catholic. The king 
disagreed with the pope however, and pro- 
claimed himself head of the English Church. 
When he died his son Edward advanced the 
same religious ideas. At Edward’s death, 
his sister Mary ascended the throne and 
she, being an earnest Catholic, restored that 
faith. Their sister Elizabeth next reigned, 
and the English Church was again revived. 

While England was passing through this 
series of religious wars, there had been slowly 
developing a class of 
people who _ believed 
neither in the Catholic 
Church nor in the 
English Church. They 
were a peculiar peo-: 
ple. They wore pecul- 
iar costumes. The 
men, unlike other men 
of England, wore their 
hair short, so short 
that they were nick- 
named ‘‘Round- 
heads.’’ They allowed 
no music in their 
churches, adopted a 
new form of church 
service, and used only 
the plainest and barest 
of everything. These 
people. were the Pur- 
itans. The name was 
derived from , their 
repeated endeavors to ‘‘purify’’ the Church 
of England. . 

Queen Elizabeth and, later, King James 
strongly opposed the Puritans. They ridi- 
culed, persecuted, fined and imprisoned 
them. 

At last a little band of them, unable to 
bear the persecutions longer, crossed the 
North Sea to Holland. Here they could 
worship as they chose, and because of this 
they were very happy. But Holland was not 
a prosperous country; only by the severest 
toil were the Pilgrims able to make a living. 
Then, too, their children were, acquiring 
Dutch customs, and were marrying into 
Dutch families. They were even enlisting 
in the Dutch army and navy. 

Determined to find a country where they 
could retain their English customs and yet 
establish their religion as the predominant 
one, a number of them returned to England 
and secured permission and, funds to found 
a colony in the New World. . Of this number 








one hundred two men and women, sailing on 
the ‘‘Mayflower, ’’ landed in Cape Cod harbor, 
November 21, 1620. 

In England, these plain, honest, God-fear- 
ing people were all called Puritans. The few 
who wandered about and finally sailed into 
Plymouth Bay were given the additional name 
of Pilgrims. 

They had planned to land much farther 


south, but it was in the dead of winter, their 


little vessel was at the mercy of wind and 
tide, and when they drifted helplessly toward 
the Plymouth coast, they accepted this des- 
tination, as being foreordained by Divine 
Providence. 

Among these sturdy pioneers was William 
Brewster, their pastor; William Bradford, 
later the historian and governor of the colony; 
Miles Standish, John Alden and Priscilla 
Mullins, about whom the poet Longfellow 
has told such a pretty story. 

There were two other passengers about 
whom was centered much interest at this 


land, build cabins, store-houses and a meet- 
ing-house. 

The first winter was a very severe test. 
The prolonged ship life, the privations in 
the new country, the change of climate and 
lack of nourishing food caused many to be- 
come sick and die. At one time there were 
only two well people to care for the sick, and 
more than half the little company died. 

Fortunately the Indians were friendly. 
They taught these early settlers how to hunt 
and where to fish, and showed them how to 
fertilize the poor soil by placing a fish in each 
corn-hill. 

The laws concerning the keeping of the 
New England Sabbath were very severe. No 
kind of work .was permitted, there was no 
visiting nor gayety of any kind. Public 
worship was held in the meeting-house. Very 
slowly and solemnly the families walked to 
church. On entering the men and women 
sat apart, the children,—under the care of 
the sexton—by themselves. Woe unto the 
child that smiled or 
pulled another’s hair! 
The place was un- 
heated even in the 
coldest weather. 
Somehow these zealous 
pioneers believed 
themselves better 
Christians when they 
endured discomforts 
uncomplainingly. 

The men carried 
muskets to church, 
ready for any unex- 
pected attack by the 
Indians. 

When service was 
over, all walked sol- 
emnly home again. 

Slowly the colony 











Pilgrims Going to Church 


time—Little Oceanus Hopkins, born in mid- 
ocean, and Peregrine White, borrt while the 
vessel was drifting along the New England 
coast. 

It is said that on the very first Monday 
after the vessel was anchored, these thrifty 
Pilgrim mothers gathered together the soiled 
clothing of the entire company, and then and 
there inaugurated America’s universal wash- 
day. . 
While they were yet in the harbor, the 
Pilgrims gathered in the cabin of the ‘‘May- 
flower’’ and drew up and signed a compact, or 
agreement. By that agreement, they de- 
clared themselves ‘‘loyal subjects’’ of the 
king, and at the same time they affirmed 
their purpose of making all necessary laws 
for the ‘‘general good of the colony.’’. John 
Carver was elected their first governor. Thus 
began a new commonwealth, founded by men 
and women who feared God and respected 
themselves. 

The men immediately began to clear the 


grew and _ prospered. 
They said, ‘‘Let us 
give thanks unto God 
for his goodness.’’ So, late in the fall, 
after the first crops were harvested, they set 
aside one week for rest and thanksgiving. 

Deer, wild turkey and pumpkin pies 
formed a part of their feast. Ninety Indians 
accepted their invitation and stayed with 
them three days. Each day of that thanks- 
giving period was opened with a religious 
service, then followed games and military 
tactics.. Gradually the custom grew. 

Now the governor of each state issues 
every year a proclamation requesting the 
people of that state to set apart one day and 
assemble in the house of God for the purpose 
of giving thanks for all blessings received. 

“It was not what the Pilgrim Fathers 
actually accomplished that made them great, 
it was the spirit in which they worked. 
There is one thing in this world that is 
better than success—that is, to deserve 
success.’’ From histories we may see the 
strength of character of these people. 


(Continued on page 7%) 
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THANKSGIVING DINNER’ PLACE CARDS 


CARDS FOR CHILDREN OF ALL GRADES:: PRACTICE ON DRAWING PAPERL 
CUT TO THE RIGHT SIZE -:- FOUR STYLES OF CARDS ARE SHOWN’: FHD 
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Lessons in Character Development 


MANNERS 

ANNERS should be a topic 
4 taken up several times in the 
4 year. The points previously 
brought out might be used 
again to advantage, and taken 
up in further detail. [or in- 
stance, good manners as shown in speech 
might be a topic for one day, using practical 
examples to show the children how to answer 
a question, speak to an elder, or the like, 
politely. The speech of the average American 
child has the reputation of being frequently 
rude and filled with seeming impertinences. 
Points may be illustrated by asking the chil- 
dren how they would reply or what they would 
say insuchand suchacase. Have them relate 
examples of polite speech they have heard in 
a specified time. Table manners should be 
considered at least once or twice. It may 
interest the children to describe how table 
manners have improved from age toage; how 
savages eat everything with their fingers; 
how in the Middle Ages fingers were still 
largely used, though the knife was made use 
of when necessary; how the introduction of 
the fork was opposed. Tell how people used 
to eat from trenchers—plain boards—and how 
the food was placed within a circle of bread, 
which was used to clean the board when the 
food was eaten, and how the bread, of course, 
was eaten too. Illustrate, by having knives, 
forks, and spoons on hand, how they are to be 
used, and have the children copy. It is not a 
bad idea to have several dishes prepared on 
one occasion, and have children illustrate how 
they should be eaten. 

The average American child will interrupt 
his elders, without conscience or apology, and 
think nothing of it. Good manners should be 
insisted upon absolutely in the class-room, not 
to an unreasonable extreme, however, always 
remembering how exceedingly difficult self- 
restraint is for a child of eight. Strict disci- 
pline is not the idea at all. Firmness, together 
with a great deal of kindness and encourage- 
ment, is the better policy. 

Manners in different places and under dif- 
ferent circumstances should be considered, 
asking different children what they would do 
under such and such conditions, and having 
the others criticize. Manners in public con- 
veyances, in the streets, and in the company 
of elders may be touched upon. 


CLEANLINESS 


The subject of cleanliness may be taken up 
again, and in a more detailed way than before. 
The children may be given a simple idea con- 
cerning the construction of the eye, ear, teeth, 
hair, etc., and shown how cleanliness is best 
accomplished and why it is necessary. It 
should be pointed out that people are often 
judged by their appearance, and that the boy 
or girl whose hands are not clean, or whose 
clothes are not well kept, will create a poor 
impression, whether deserved or not. Chil- 
“This article is from “Character Development: A Practical 
Graded Schoo} Course.” By Charles Keen Taylor. Published by 


The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. Used by permission of 
publishers. " 





BY CHARLES KEEN TAYLOR 





Charles Keen Taylor, M. A. 


Director of Moral and Physical Education of Home 
and School League, Philadelphia; Assistant in the 
Psychological Clinic for Children, University of Penn- 
sylvania ; Author of ‘‘Moral Education for School Chil- 
dren,’’ ‘‘Physical Training for Boys,’’ etc. 


dren should realize that it is not the quality of 
clothes that counts so much as the condition 
in which they are kept. Clothes that are 
patched and darned are quite as respectable 
as new ones, provided they are clean. 


HONESTY 

This lesson is a development of the previous 
lessons on ‘‘Truth,’’ and ‘‘Mine and Thine.’’ 
Many think it sufficient to enlarge upon the 
results of dishonesty, of untruthfulness and 
the like. This is the negative side of the 
question. Much more can be accomplished by 
enlarging upon the positive side, showing 
how many occupations are now possible only 
because of the honesty of the people engaged 
in them. In very ancient times dishonesty 
was more of a virtue than anything else. The 
Robber Barons of central Europe, in their 
day were admired as heroes rather than. con- 
demned as thieves. In those days the strong 
took what they dared, and the more they took 
the greater the credit. But the gradual de- 
development of a feeling of individual and 
popular honesty has meant the development, 
at the same time, of great commerces, from 
those carried on in very small ways by humble 
individuals to those carried on by corpora- 
tions of incredible wealth. It should be the 
object of the teacher to put these ideas into 
simple words so that they can be made clear 
to the children. 

After showing how much we are dependent 
upon mutual honesty, individual instances of 
honest actions under great difficulty should be 
described; as, for instance, the story of Lin- 
coln, who, as a store- clerk, wakked ten miles 
in an evening to repay a poor woman a few 
pennies with which she had over-paid an 
aceount. Many other similar stories will sug- 
gest themselves. 

Another point that can be made clear at this 
time is that all should respect and care for 
public property. Explain how it is that all 







public property is paid for by all by means of 
taxes. A child who destroys some public 
property is damaging something for which 
perhaps his own father helped to pay. A boy 
who breaks a street lamp does this absurd 
kind of thing. We should all of us do what 
we can to care for our common property. We 
combine to pay police for this purpose, because 
we cannot do the actual watching ourselves. 
But the police are not enough. We all of us 
should help. Ask the children to name dif- 
ferent kinds of public property. 

It has been found effective, in a school in 
Philadelphia, to have a police officer come into 
the school and give a ‘‘man-to-man’’ talk to 
the boys, and tell them how they can co- 
operate with the police in protecting public 
property. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 


This should be a continuation of the lessons 
given in the previous year. Studies in simple 
natural history are a great help. If the les- 
sons are given in the early fall or late spring, 
it might be a good plan to have the children 
observe and report upon some common insect, 
if possible the ant, the most common and most 
interesting of all. Much information can be 
had from any good encyclopedia. The teacher, 
however, should be provided with a good 
book on the subject, from which interesting 
accounts can be taken from time to time. 

Stories concerning animals, help to give 
children a sympathetic attitude toward ani- 
mals in general. Many of the Mowgli stories 
of Kipling, as well as others, may be used. 

Do not make the fatal mistake of endeavor- 
ing to encourage children to be kind to ani- 
mals by insisting that cruelty to them is 
‘‘wrong,’’ dwelling a long time upon the 
wrongfulness of it and enlarging upon the 
probable fate of children. who are cruel to 
animals. Children do not care much about 
the future, and have no very clear conception 
of the idea of ‘‘wrongness,’’ so it is infinitely 
better to depend upon cultivating interest in, 
and sympathy for. animal life in general, by 
studying a few animals and _ insects in 
particular. 

FAIRNESS ' 
“ Children of this age begin to say that a 
thing is or is not ‘‘fair.”” They are acquiring 
a sense of justice, which should be developed. 


Ask the children what they mean when they . 


say a thing is ‘‘not fair.’? You will find them 
unable to give a clear definition of the term. 
They feel it, and can distinguish a thing as 
being unfair, but cannot give a definition of 
the term. Ask them what kinds of things 
are unfair. Ask them. to describe unfair 
things they have seen within the last day or 
two, and explain why they were unfair. Give 
specific examples, and have the children decide 
whether the action is fair or unfair. Grad- 


ually you can lead them to see that fairness to 
others means giving them the same treatment 
that they themselves would wish. You can 
lead the children to see a real: basic meaning 
for the Golden Rule. 
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her bonnet and skips off stage. 


November ror 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


-< - Goldilocks and the Three Bears 


A Pantomime of the Well-Known Fairy Story Suited to Any Holiday Program 


BY NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 
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Author of ‘‘Adventures of a Doll,’’ ‘‘Children of the Future,’’ ‘‘Nelson the Adventurer,’’ ‘‘Three Little Marys, etc. ; 
Co-author with Kate Douglas Wiggin of ‘‘Children’s Crimson Classics,’’ ‘‘Golden Numbers,’’ etc. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Goldilocks: Child of six to ten years 
with long fair hair or curls. Wears a 
black velvet bodice, laced across front; 
white chemisette with short sleeves and 
Dutch neck; scarlet or pale-blue skirt, 
white stockings and _ buckled shoes. 
Carries quaint little black velvet bonnet 
in hand. (This costume is a mere sug- 
gestion. A Red Riding Hood cape would 
do perfectly well with a white dress, the 
hood pulled over the head, or a Kate 
Greenaway dress and wide hat with 
flowers. The costume must be gay and 
picturesque, however. ) 


Large Bear: Costume of dark brown 
canton flannel, cut like a child’s sleeping 
suit, with a hood attached to be pulled 
down over forehead. Stiff pointed ears, 
wired or lined to stand erect, are sewed 
to sides of hood. Brown gloves or mit- 
tens cover the hands. A bear’s face may 
be procured from a mask or toy-shop, or 
if this is impracticable, a mask with 
holes for eyes, nose and mouth may be 
cut from the flannel and fastened to the 
hood. . Large bear may carry cane and 
wear hat and also coat and gay waistcoat, 
if desired. : 

Middle-Sized Bear: Same costume as 
above. May wear large white apron tied 
behind, a shoulder shawl, a cap and spec- 
tacles, and carry work-bag and knitting. 

Little Bear: Same fcostume as above. 
May wear gay gingham rompers and 
carry a Teddy-bear, a return-ball, or 
other plaything. 

(The large bear must be very tall, the 
middle-sized bear shorter and plump, and 
the part of the little bear taken by a boy 
about Goldilock’s size and age.) 


ScENE I—GOLDILOCKS IN THE Woop 


The frame of a small house is required 
for this scene, its size fitted to whatever 
stage is to be used. The front only, 
with a bit of roof and sidewall need be 
shown, but a practicable door is essential 
and a window or two are attractions. 
Four uprights, four cross-beams and a 
ridge-pole with a few supports are needed 
if whole house is shown, and the sides 
and roof may be covered in with brown 
paper, beaver-board, or the Dennison 
paper imitating red bricks. If stage is 
small and housé must be removed before 
next scene, frame should be bolted to- 
gether, or fastened with steel hooks and 
eyes so that it can be taken down quickly. 
If possible, however, house should be set 
in corner of stage and screened or cur- 
tained when not in use, so that it may 
be shown again in Scene VI. It need 
occupy but a few feet of room if front 
is set across a corner; and the necessary 
measuring and planning for it and the 
actual erection and decoration give the 
boys and girls joyful occupation for sev- 
eral days. A few trees, in Christmas 
tree stands, set here and there about the 
stage represent the wood and bunches of 
paper flowers set in concealed tins of 
earth, or in moss are growing in suitable 
places. 


Goldilocks is first seen at extreme rear 
of stage, coming slowly along, swinging 
bonnet, bending down boughs of trees as 
if to look for nests, and picking flowers 
now and then. If some of the boys who 
are expert whistlers can imitate bird 
trills and calls during this scene they 
will be an attraction. The by-play of 
Goldilocks here will depend on her ac- 
complishments. She may pick a lapful 
of flowers and, sitting down on front of 
stage, arrange them in a wreath for her 
hair; when this is done dancing a little 
rustic dance under the trees. She may 
find a nest and pretend to feed birdlings; 
she may discover a rabbit beneath the 
fir-boughs, and fondle and caress it. At 
length, however, she lifts her head as if 
listening to a distant voice, catches up 


SCENE II—THE BEARS’ HOUSE 


The screen or curtain which has con- 
cealed this building is now removed and 
the children gaze on it with delight, for 
there is nothing they love better than a 
house large enough to be real, yet small 
enough to suit their own Lilliputian size. 
If there are windows these should be 
open and white curtains shown. The 
door is ajar and canary in cage hangs 
beside it. A border of paper flowers is 
growing in front of cottage. Goldilocks 
appears from rear, is astonished at sight 
of cottage, looks it all over, stoops down 
to smell flowers, picks some, fingers cur- 
tains admiringly, then notices that door 
is not shut. (A brass knocker on door 
makes an enchanting detail for children. ) 
Goldilocks taps softly, then louder, then 
peeps in, and withdraws suddenly as if 
frightened, dropping her flowers on steps 
as she runs away. She appears a second 
time, finally makes up her mind to enter, 
and after she has gone inside peeps out 
again. Leaves door wide open. 


ScENE IJI—THE BEARS’ KITCHEN 


An interior is here shown so furnished 
as to be transformed by slight changes 
from kitchen to sitting-room and that 
again to bedroom. Old-fashioned fire- 
place or fire-frame may easily be made 
of wood or cardboard and lined with red 
brick Dennison paper. For’ kitchen 
scene, it may have a crane, pot-hooks 
and hanging kettle, these being removed 
for two following scenes. There should 
be a door opening into another room, 
and a window is an essential for Scene 
V A broom made of twigs or fir- 
branches stands in corner. A warming- 
pan and other old-fashioned articles may 
hang on walls, if desired. If there is 
room on stage for a couch or lounge it 
should be placed there in the beginning, 
so as to be quickly made up in bedroom 
scene. An essential is a large table in 
center with three bowls and spoons,— 
one a wash-bowl, one a yellow mixing 
bowl, and one of ordinary size accom- 
panied by suitable spoons or ladles. 
Stool in front of table. Goldilocks makes 
timid entrance, peeping in first and with- 
drawing, finally closing door behind her. 
She investigates kitchen as long as time 
allows, then spies bowls and approaches 
table, indicating hunger. Moves stool in 
front of biggest bowl, climbs up, takes 
hold of spoon and drops it, as if too 
heavy. Moves stool to middle-sized bowl, 
grasps spoon and tastes porridge. Drops 
it on table and makes wry face as if dis- 
liking flavor. Sees small bowl, tastes 
contents with pleasure, takes it from 
table, sits on stool and eats porridge all 
up, returning bowl and spoon to place. 
Then after looking around room and out 
of window, goes out by door. 


ScENE IV—THE BEARS’ SITTING-ROOM 


Remove crane, pot-hooks and kettle 
for this scene, substituting andirons and 
laying a fire, if there is time. Remove 
broom and kitchen furniture, bowls, 
spoons and stool. Change window-cur- 
tain, cover table with bright cloth and 
set vase of flowers on it, with candte- 
stick and work basket. No other furni- 
ture needed save three chairs, one very 
large and high with arms and a cushion, 
one middle-sized, with cushion, and one 
a child’s chair in corner. 

Goldilocks enters, investigates room as 
before, and finally, showing signs of 
fatigue, attempts to climb up in big 
chair, but finds it too high. Pulls cush- 
ion half-way out in attempt. Next tries 
middle-sized chair; bounces about on 
cushion and finds it too wide and soft, 
jumps down, pulling cushion to floor, and 
spies child’s chair. Claps hands, runs to 
it and sits down so hard that it breaks 
and she falls to floor. Goldilocks gives 
signs of fright, and after trying to 
straighten .up chair and failing, runs 





from room in tears. 


SCENE V—THE BEARS’ BEDROOM 


Chairs and table are removed for this 
scene, all other furniture remaining 
same. Stool under window. Three beds 
are shown, one an army cot perhaps, one 
made up on a lounge or sofa, and the 
third a crib, or child’s bed of any sort. 
(One may be made up on lounge, one on 
floor, and the third be improvised with 
three chairs.) It does not matter what 
the beds are if fresh and white and 
differing considerably in size. Goldi- 
locks enters in tears and stands in door- 
way, wiping eyes. Recovers herself and 
looks about room. Sighs wearily, rubs 
eyes and looks at largest bed. Shakes 
her head, as if too high, and tries to climb 
up. Fails, but disarranges bedding in 
effort. Next tries middle-sized bed and 
succeeds in getting up, but finds it un- 
comfortable and _ pillows too hard. 
Shakes head in impatience and suddenly 
catches sight of little bed. Tumbles out 
of middle-sized bed, dragging counter- 
pane and pillows to floor and runs to 
small bed. Claps hands in joy and dances 
around it. Lays bonnet, which she has 
carried by knotted strings over arm, on 
foot of bed, jumps in, pulls counterpane 
up and goes to sleep. 


INTERLUDE 


Three voices behind the scenes now 
repeat the classic words of the three 
bears when they returned from their 
morning walk, accompanying them with 
suitable growls and nicely-proportioned 
thunders from the piano:— 


‘*“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TASTING 
MY PORRIDGE!!!”’ 


*“*SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TASTING MY 
PORRIDGE! !’’ 


‘* Somebody (high, squeaky voice) has 
been tasting my porridge and has eaten 
it all up!’ 


SCENE VI—THE THREE BEARS RETURN 
FROM THEIR WALK 


(This may be omitted if not practicable 
to show Bears’ House again. ) 


The Bears’ House is shown as in Scene 
II, and presently the three bears come 
waddling in. Father comes first, with 
hat and cane, fanning himself with red 
bandanna. Mother may carry parasol, 
if desired, and leads little Bear dang- 
ling a toy from his paw. When all are 
well in sight, Father notices door is open 
and calls Mother’s attention to fact. 
Mother nods head, shows excitement and 
points to window where curtain is dis- 
arranged. Little Bear waddles forward 
and picks up Goldilock’s bunch of flowers, 
showing it to parents. Pantomime of 
consternation. Mother Bear’ wrings 
hands. Father shakes fist threateningly. 
Little Bear shivers in fright and clings 
to Mother, then all hurriedly waddle into 
house. 


SCENE VII—THE BEARS’ KITCHEN 
(as in Scene III) 


Father Bear enters first, cautiously, 
beckons his family and begins to look 
about for supposed intruder. Mother 
Bear enters more timidly and goes 
through same pantomime, but with starts 
and signs of fear. Little Bear not ap- 
pearing, Mother goes out and brings him 
in, crying. She is consoling him when 
Father suddenly goes to table and dis- 
covers, with every sign of surprise and 
horror, that somebody has been tasting 
his porridge. Mother rushes to table, 
makes similar discovery and waves spoon 
in air, threateningly. Little Bear fol- 
lows, looks into his bowl and finding it 
empty, holds it out to parents with sim- 
ulated howls of rage. They rush to him 


and dry his tears, and then leave room 
in determined way as if to bring culprit 





to justice. 


INTERLUDE 


Voices behind the scene, accompanied 
by appropriate growls, repeat following 
words :— 

**‘SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING 
IN MY CHAIR!!!” 


**SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY 
CHAIR! !’’ 


** Somebody has been sitting in my chair 
and has broken it all wp!l’’ 


SceENE VIII—THE Bears’ Sit7ING Room 
(as in Scene IV) — 


Same by-play as in Scene VII on part 
of parent Bears. Little Bear stands on 
threshold, timidly, paw in mouth and 
takes no share in investigation until par- 
ents discover damage to chairs. Then, 
dropping toy, he waddles to corner and 
discovers his own broken chair. Great 
grief, hardly to be consoled by parents. 
Bears take one another’s paws and leave 
room like conspirators, glancing fearfully 
about as they go. 


INTERLUDE 
As before :— 


“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SLEEP- 
ING IN MY BED!!!’’ 


‘““SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SLEEPING IN MY 
BED!!’’ 

‘Somebody has been sleeping in my bed 
and here she is!’’ 


SCENE IX—THE BEaRS’ BEDROOM 
(as in Scene V) 


Father Bear opens door slowly and 

carefully, looking around room several 
times before he enters. Finding all 
quiet, turns and beckons Mother who 
comes as far as threshold, but is evi- 
dently afraid to venture farther. Little 
Bear peeps in under her arm. Face of 
Goldilocks must be turned from door so 
that she will not be noticed at first. 
Father goes to his bed and shows by ex- 
cited gestures that someone has been in 
it. Drops to floor and looks underneath, 
but finding no one begins to re-arrange 
bedding. Mother gathers courage and 
seeks her bed. Same pantomime of 
astonishment and fear. Little Bear, left 
alone in doorway, suddenly drops on al! 
fours and scrambles to his bed, where 
he stands erect. Sees Goldilocks, throws 
up paws in astonishment and crosses 
room to tell parents. Goldilocks still 
sleeps quietly. Bears hurry to bedside, 
being careful to stand at foot of bed and 
on side away from window, to give Gold- 
ilocks opportunity to escape. Mother 
catches sight of Goldilocks’s bonnet, 
takes it up and inspects it with surprise 
and pleasure. When the three stand be- 
side Goldilocks, looking down on her, she 
awakes. She appears to scream and 
hides face in bedclothes, peeping out 
again at once to see if Bears are still 
there. Repeats action while Bears re- 
main transfixed with astonishment. 
Little Bear, head on one side, regards 
Goldilocks with admiration, nods head 
and rubs paws together. 
\ Goldilocks, without removing her eyes 
from Bears, slips slowly out of bed and 
stands up. Surpriseof Bears and pleas- 
ure at her appearance. Show by gesture 
that they notice her long hair, gay dress 
and buckled shoes. Little Bear holds 
out arms to her. Father begins to move 
towards her when she runs across room 
at full speed, climbs on stool and out of 
window. (If this is impossible, escape 
by door.) 

Bears run to window as quickly as pos- 
sible, little one falling down on the way, 
in his hurry, but Goldilocks has escaped 
them. Little Bear tries awkwardly to 
climb out of window, but gets caught 
and hangs there struggling violently. 
Parents, facing audience stand looking 
at each other in astonishment, Mother 
still holding Goldilocks’s bonnet and 
shaking head as if to say, ‘‘ Wonders will 





never cease!’’ 
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Music: ‘‘In the Barn,’’ by Chas. Lind- 
say; published by Theo. Presser, Phila- 


delphia; price 20 cents. 


Any number of pupils can take part. 
The steps are simple but should be ex- 
ecuted in a stately and graceful manner. 
The costumes and poses are shown in 


the accompanying  photo- 
graphs. 


PaRT I—-8 measures—16 
counts. 

Stand in rows, girls on 
right of boys. Girls hold 
skirts daintily with right 
hands, boys holding girls’ 
left hands high with their 
right hands, left behind back. 

Touch left heel for- 
ward—-l. 

Touch left toe _ back- 
ward—2. 

Change step left-—-3—4. 

Same exercise right—5—8. 

Drop hands and turn left 
about, grasp inside hands 
and repeat in opposite di- 
rection——9— 16. 

Finish facing front as in 
the beginning. (Fig. 1.) 

ParT II—16 measures. 

Same formation as_ in 
Part I. 

All step left sideward—1. 
‘Step right over left—2. 

Step left sideward—3. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


BY BERTHA L. 


Repeat Part I, first 8 measures. 


PART III—8 measures. 

Partners facing, right hands joined and 
held high, girls’ 
skirts, boys’ left behind back. 


cd 





The First Movement (Fig. I) 


A Colonial Dance 


A Pleasing Feature for a Thanksgiving or Christmas Program 


SWOPE, Director of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 


toward front) —1. 
Point step front with opposite foot-—2. 
Boys step sideward right, girls side- 
ward left—3. 
left hands _hoiding Point step —4. 
All turn about, away from partner, 


On 4th count bend knees 
slightly (dip step). 

Repeat in opposite direction—4. 

Drop hands, step sideward right and 
bow low—1—2. 

Step to position, heels together, not 


All walk forward 4 steps, partners ! and make deep bow, girls holding skirts | changing position of hands, 3—4. 


changing position. 


Step right foot behind left and bend | II.) 


both knees slightly (dip step) —4. 


Same exercise right—5—8. 
Repeat—9— 16. 


_Boys take girls’ left hands_in their 
right, still facing each other. Boys step Partners face and join right hands. 
sideward left, girls-sideward right (all 


On 4th count turn 
about and make a slight bow. 
Join left hands and repeat—4. (Fig. | I1I.) Retard last measure. 





Bowing to Pastnens (Fig. Il) 


te 


~ One of the Prettiest Movements (Fig. II) 


with both hands, boys with right hand 
across chest, left behind back. (Fig. | No! they moved with stately grace , 
Everything in proper place, 
Gliding slowly forward, then 
Slowly courtesying back again, 
Long ago. 


ParT IV—8 measures. 


Boys walk backward, girls forward, 4 





Repeat ‘bow to left—5—6. 
Step to position—7—8. 
Repeat whole dance. 


The Minuet 


Grandma told me all about it, 
Told me so I could not doubt 


it, 
How’ she danced, my 
grandma danced, 
Long ago! 
How she held her pretty 
head, 
How her dainty skirts she 
spread, 
How she turned her little 


toes, 
Smiling little human rose, 


Long aga. ‘ 
Grandma says our modern 
jumping, 
Rushing, whirling, dashing, 
bumping, 


Would have shocked the 
gentle folks, 
Long ago. 


—Mary Mapes Dodge. 
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The Thiankiagiving: Dinnet i in 
“Alphabet : 
By Harriette Wilbur 


For twenty ven @mall children, or, if Uie ens 
rollment be ay: fora less umber, several 


speaking mo hati once, 


The lettersof the alphabet are written 
on the blackboard in ‘latge capitals: in 
order, thus: 


A J S 
B K T 
C L U 
D M Vv 
y N W 
¥ O Xx 
G P Y 
H .Q Z 
I  R & 


Then, as the children come forward in 
turn to recite, each‘writes in the name 
of the article he stands for. Some 
amusement may be created with the let- 
ters that are not filled out. Let the 
children who represent these take up the 
chalk as though about to write, hesitate, 
shake the head, laugh, and then turn 
around and recite. Other ‘‘business’’ 
will suggest itself to those with a sense 
of fun. 





Appetite Jumbles Shellfish 
Bread & Butter Kake Turkey 
Cranberry Sauce Lettuce U—. 
Dressing Mince Pie Vinegar 
Eggs Nuts Water 
Fruit Olives X-mas Pudding 
Gravy Potatoes Yams 
Ham Quince Z 
Ice Cream, Raisins, &— 
Appetite— 


A is the Appetite, treasured with care; 
That each may enjoy his full Thanksgiv- 
ing share. 
Bread and Butter— 
B is for Bread and Butter, 
Are often neglected for tidbits 
please. 
Cranberry Sauce— 
C is for Cranberry sauce so red, 
A fruit growing well in its soft, marshy 
bed. 
Dressing— 
D is for Dressing, so spicy and aneley, 
That always comes on with the tin 
steaming turkey. 
Eggs— 
E is for Eggs, 
make 
The puddings and sauces and cookies and 
cake. 
Fruit— 
F is for Fruit, such as oranges yellow, 
And apples all juicy and scarlet and | 
mellow. 
Gravy-— 
G is for Gravy, passed around piping hot, 
With turkey and dressing one wants a lot. 
Ham— 
H is for Ham, ialeadl full of whole cloves, 
A most tempting -viand that every one 
loves. 
Ice Cream—. > 
lis Ice Cream. It’s usually last, 


though these 
that: 


though used mainly to 


ut no. one. says ‘‘no,’’ when it comes 
slipping past. 
Jumbles— .. ; 
Jis for Jumbles. They’re round and 
quite thin,: 


And have a pap raisin the center 
within. .* 
Kake— 


K is for Kake, with frosting of white, — 
You — what.I mean if it isn’t spelled 
right. 


Lettuce— 
L is oe SS when crisp, frésh and 
A ahen of lettuee i is..fit.for-a. queen. 


Mince Pie— - 
M is for Mince Pie, of meat, fruit and 
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Exercises ‘for the-Thanksgiving Season... 


‘Tu me thete’s ho pastry that’s *half- sd 
nice. , 
Nuts—., . 
N is for Nuts. About the next day © 
I eat those 1 carefully pocket away. 
Olives— 


O is for Olives. When pickled in brine 
And served as a relish they're awfully 
fine. 


Potatoes—- . 





| Pis Potatoes. 





spice; : 


‘ They’re boiled and they re 
steamed, 
And then they are. beaten anit “anashed: | 


and creamed. 
Quince— 
Qi is for. Quince, and of it is made 


A delicious sweet jelly, or a rich mar- 
malade. 


Raisins 
R is for Raisins, as plump as can be, 
The children all hail them with smiles 
of glee. 


Shell fish— — 
S is for Shellfish found deep in the sea; 
The lobster, the oyster and clam are but 
’ three. . 
Turkey— 
is for Turkey, 
thing 
At the Thanksgiving feast, 
ular king! 
v= 
is unknown, 
doubt 
When you sit down to eat something 
new you'll spy out. 


and he’s the. main 


T 
he’s a reg- 
least 


U 


but beyond the 


Vinegar— 
V’s Vinegar. Its’ not eaten alone 
But‘is served with the salad.to give it a 
tone. 
‘Water— ' 


W..is for;Water. It never would do 
To forget this old standby so tried and 
so true. . 
X-mas Pudding— 
Christmas pudding of 
fear! 
It will taste just as good at this time of 
the year. 
Yams— 


Y is for Yams. As. the sweet potato, 
Perhaps this..rich vegetable you. will 


plums! Never 


know. | Ite Kate Re ee 


Ts ae ee { 
Z— ai en eee 

Z is for ‘‘zizzy’’—the way you will feel 

At the end of this lovely, magnificent 


“A Tribute to Corn 
» By Harriette ‘Wilbur 


This exercise is for six children, each 
carrying a full length stalk of corn, the 
roots and ears left on. They wear sim- 
ple pinafores and overalls. Three girls 
oe three boys « ‘might take part, or all 
boys or all girls, ‘as: desired. 

The children enter one at a time, duck 
reciting one of the following quotations. 
| At the close:of:the recitations, they will 
| be standing ins La single line along the 
Peron 


| Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn!’ 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 
-—Whittier. 





| 
| 
| Till at length a small green feather 


From the earth shot slowly upward, 

Then another and another, 

And, before the Summer ended 

Stood the maize in all its beauty, 

With its shining robes about it, 

And its long, soft, yellow tresses; 

And in rapture Hiawatha 

Cried aloud, ‘‘It is Mondamin! 

Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin!’’ 
—-Longfellow. 


I set a grain of Indian corn 
One day in idle humor, 
And the grain sprung up six feet or more! 
My glory for a summer. 
Mary Howitt. 


Upon a hundred thousand plains 
Its banners rustled in the breeze, 
O’er all the nation’s wide domains, 
From coast to coast betwixt the seas. 
—Celia Thaxter. 
The stately maize, a fair.and goodly 
sight, 
With serried spear-points bristling sharp 
and bright, 
Shook.out his yellow tresses, for delight, 
To all their tawny: length, 
Like Samson, glorying in his 
strength. 


lusty 


—Phoebe Cary. 


Blazon Columbia’s emblem, 

The bounteous, golden Corn! 
Eons ago, of the great sun’s glow 

And the joy of earth, ’twas born. 
From Superior’s shore to Chile, 

From the ocean of dawn.-to the west, 
With its banners. of green and: silken 

sheen, 
It sprang at the sun’s behest. 

.. Edna Dean ‘Proctor. 


If there is a musical instrument in the, 
school,’ 1ét someone play a simple’ waltz; 
‘*Evelina’’ would be good. Perhaps 
some of the musical people of the dis- 
trict could be induced to bring a mando- 
lin, guitar, or an accordion and play for 
the drill. If none of these are obtain- 
able, the children themselves may hum 
a familiar little tune while drilling. 








meal. 
&— 
And-so-forth? Why, that is a number of 
things 
For which we should all be as thankful 
as kings. ' 


A Pilgrim Song 


1. Grasping stalks in both hands, raise 


MaupveE M. GRANT 
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i. Sing a ‘song of  Pil-grims brave, Who came from o’er the | se 
2. Sing a song of win - ter days, | hun - ger and of cold, 





= 
The May-flower was the lit - tle 
Sing of men and wo - men.... 


Cuorvs 





Oh, 


the re brave, and the May-flower too, 





ship That bore them safe and free. 
too, “With stur - dy hearts and bold. 


to 


We sing 


to - day 





AE 


A y 
—-. a 
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goss 


hon-or you! Oh, Pilgrims brave, who crossed the wave, We hon-or you to - day. 


NOTE: This little song may be learned in connection with lessons on the Pilgrims, as given on 
| pages 14, 16, 20, 29, 43 and 46 in this issue, 
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them ®ne2‘first beat: wn each alternate 
measure and lower them.on the first beat 
of the next. Repeat ds‘deésired. 

2. Stalks wees at. arms’ 
back to chest.» 

3. Stalks out: at right side, back to 
chest. 

4. Stalks. out at 
chest. 

5. Face to right and repeat 1, 2, 3, 4. 

6. Face to left and repeat 1, 2, 3, 4. 

7. Alternate 1 and 2. 

8 Alternate 3 and 4. 

9. Stalks forward .on first count, to 
right on second, forward on third, and 
to left on fourth. - (This will require 
four measures of waltz-time music. ) 

10.-March in a circle, waving stalks 
slightly. 

11. Halt in a V-shaped figure, with 
the point toward the back of the room 
and away from the audience. Repeat 
from 1 to 9 inclusive. 

12. March in a circle, waving stalks 
slightly. 

13. Halt ina V-shaped figure as in 11, 
the two at rear crossing stalks, the next 
two touching the tips of their stalks to- 
gether, the two at front holding theirs 

up and out at front. 

14. Front couple hold fast, other two 
walk toward front, passing between 
front couple, who incline their stalks 
inward slightly, turn toward either side 
and walk back to rear. At rear each 
couple holds stalks to form an arch that 
next couple may march under, 

15. March in circle, waving stalks. 

16. If the children know some familiar 
corn song or general harvest song, let 
them sing it holding position as in 13. 
If a they march off after circling as 
in 15. 


length, 


left side, back _ to 


The Pilgrims 
By Gertrude Zerr 
A Finger Play 
( This is the mast of the Pilgrim’s ship 
1) That made from Plymouth a stormy 
i trip. 
f These are the waves that rolled and 
tossed 
| Till the poor little vessel was almost 
lost. 
( This is the stern and rock‘bound shore, 
3 + Where the Puritans landed, a hundred 
and four. 


4 This is the forest so tall and dark, 
Where they built their homes of logs 
« and bark. 


‘) 
[ These are the people marching to 
) 
( 
J 
| 
| 


2 


church 
Through forests of cedar and pine and 
birch. 


ot 


e T 


a. This is the church with a gun for 
a steeple, 

hb. And inside you’ll find all goodly 
people. 


6 


(1) Hands clasped, middle fingdrs joined aid 
raised, 

(2) Hands spread out, fingers waving; inside 
of wrists are together. 

(3) Left hand folded, palm down, right hand 
fingers alighting and walking on it. 

(4) Palms together, fingers straight, slightly 
wavi 


rite 
i ‘a. Hands closed, firigers together, index 


fingers joined and raised, thumbs together. 
b, Open hands, showing firigers. 


What I’d Do 


Hlngers up and moving, hands moving to 


Girl— 

If I were a little boy 

I’d be happy all the day, 

And then I think that I should ride 

To Grandpa’s in the sleigh; 

I’d love my friends and neighbors dear, 

And try to, bring some heart good 
cheer; 

I’d say, ‘ ‘Hurrah! Thanksgiving’s here!’’ 

If I were a little boy! 


Boy— 
If I were a little girl, 
I’d be happy all day long; 
And then I’d smile on all around, 
And cheer them with a song. 
I would be thankful just to grow, 
For Thanksgiving’s here you know; 
And kindness to some one I’d show, 





If I were a little girl! 
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Thanksgiving Recitations and Songs 


Thanksgiving Verses 
By Lillian M. Jones 


Accept our thanks, 
Dear Lord, this day, 

For blessings that 
Have strewn our way. 


Now for the bounteous harvest, Lord, 
All people should their thanks accord. 


Let each one bow in thankfulness; 
The Lord of Harvest join to bless. 


May the spirit of Thanksgiving 
Dwell within us on this day. 

Let us thank the Lord of Harvest 
Who our labor doth repay. 


We bid one and all 
A real happy goodby: 
We hope you’!] have plenty 
Of turkey and pie. 


Thanksgiving Day is coming, 
And a happy boy am I, 
We’re going to my grandma’s 
Where we’ll-have some pumpkin pie, 
And nice turkey fixed with dressing, 
And a lot of other things. 
Right glad am I that every year 
A Thanksgiving dinner brings. 


For home, for food, 
For friends, for love, 
We humbly thank 
The God above. 
And may our lives, 
In all we do, 
Prove loyal to 
His love so true. 


In Confidence 
By Winifred A. Hoag 


Mother says we should be thankful 
For whatever we have to eat, 
Even if it were only bread 
With never a speck of meat. 


And, of course, what she says is true; 
But I surely do hope that J 

Shall have a chance to be thankful 
For turkey and pumpkin pie. 


Our Pump 
By Cornelia E. Osborn 


The tall old pump by the kitchen door 
Is a friend to Ted and me. 

He holds out an arm for us to shake 
When we come home to tea. 


He gives his best and is glad to help 
If we want a drink, ora scrub. 

He almost smiles to sée us splash, 
He’d like to help us rub. 


For a hat he’s worn the long years 
through 
A rusty old tin cup. 
We never guessed he’d care, you know, 
When he saw us dressed up. 


But I think he did, for this morning 
He has on a new white cap, 
And over his arm, to keep him warm, 
Some more white snow for a wrap. 


~~ What Grandmamma Said 
By Belle Gray 


**You’ll always be happy if always 
you’re good,’’ 
My grandmamma said to me. 
I told’her I never had quite understood 
What a really good child might be. 


She said 
true, 
Your parents and teacher obey. 
Be loving and helpful in all that you do; 
And be sure, at the close of the day, 


: ‘*Ever strive to be honest and 


To tell your dear mother each trouble 
and woe; 
Then, folding your hands at her knee, 
Ask God for his blessing. Do this, and 
you’ll show 
What a really good child should be.”’ 


An Appetite 
By Winifred A. Hoag 


I’ve been saving up for days! 
I’m as hungry as can be! 

Mother says she’s ’fraid she’l] need 
Another turkey just for me. 


: Fe 


Thanksgiving Dinner 
By Winifred A. Hoag 


Larger Child— 
What do you want for Thanksgiving 
dinner? 
Speak up loud and clear, 
And before you say ‘‘Jack Robinson,’’ 
It will all be here. 
(Two children enter and make motions 
of placing food on the table. ) 


First Child— 
Here comes the turkey, the best of all. 


Second Child— 
Here come the celery stalks so tall. 


(Third and fourth enter and stand by 
first two children.) 


Third Child— 
I’ve mashed potato as white as snow. 


Fourth Child— 
We need sweet ones too, of course, you 
know. 


(Fifth child enters. ) 
Fifth Child— 

Here come the nuts and pumpkin pie, 
As yellow as gold, and good—oh, my! 
Larger Child (steps forward) — 

Now the table is all ready, 
I arn sure that all is right— 
(Enter small girl) 
But what can Ruth be bringing? 
Ruth— 
I bring an appetite. 


A Thanksgiving Party 


Thanksgiving day I had some friends 
To dinner, five in all. 

I spread my table in the yard; 
My guests were very small. 


Miss Chickadee quite early came, 
Dressed all in black and gray. 

A woodpecker flew to her side, 
Red-capped, with neck-band gay. 


Pert Mr. Nuthatch next arrived, 
A gymnast of renown. 

He could do stunts on any tree 
With his head up or down. 


Miss Sparrow then came, smartly dressed 
In pretty mottled brown; 

And last of all a squirrel gray 
From home in-squirrel town. 


When all my friends had found a place 
At my Thanksgiving board, 

They made a very charming sight. 
And I could well afford 


To give them all that they could eat, 
For I knew in the spring 

They'd be my unpaid foresters, 
And gaily work and sing. 
—Helen M. Richardson im Our Animal 





Friends. 


be 


Our Thanksgiving Pies 
By Elva J. Smith 


’Tis so, we hoed, and hoed, and hoed, 
Beneath the warm spring sun, 
Then dropped the seeds, covered them 


o’er, — 
Thus were our pies begun. 


Two leaves, so thick and fat and green, 
Showed very soon indeed, 

Wearing such a cunning hood, 
Made from our pumpkin seed. 


A stem—a creeping vine! —What next ? 
I’m sure you cannot guess! 

Some lofely cups that shone like gold, 
Or like a fairy’s dress! 


Some green balls next that soon grew 
big, 
And changed their coats to yellow; 
And grandpa said, ‘‘ Boys, they are ripe, 
Although they are not mellow.”’ 


Then grandma peered over her specks, 
And looked ’stonished and wise, 

And said, ‘‘Why-ee! Why, deary me, 
Those boys must have some pies!’’ 


And so today she mixed and stirred, 
To watch her was great fun; 

She took them from the oven hot— 
At last our pies were done! 


Then suddenly she looked perplexed, — 
‘*What if they are not right! 

Boys, won’t you take one now to try, 
And tell me, honor bright?’’ 


You may believe we did not wait 
For her to ask us twice! 

Hurrah for grandma and her pies! 
Say, don’t you think they’re nice? 


At Grandma’s 


I love to go where grandma lives, 
There’s so much there to see; 
Her house is just as full of things 

As ever it can be. 


Sometimes, when I am very good, 
My grandma tells to me 

Some stories’ bout the spinning wheel, 
And ’bout the fam’ly tree. 


How very many years ago, 
An ancestor of me 
Came sailing with the Puritans, 
From far across the sea. 
—Little Folk’s Magazine. 


Some Small Sweet Way 


There’s never a rose in all the world 
But makes some: green: spray sweeter; 
There’s never a wind in all the sky 
But makes some bird wing fleeter; 
There’s never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender, 
And never a rosy cloud but helps 
To crown the sunset splendor; 
No robin but may thrill some heart, 
His dawn-light gladness voicing; 
God gives us all some small, sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing. 


Grandpa Turkey’s Advice 


Mary V. Myers 








1. Old Grand-pa Tur - ke 
2. And when he looked all ’round a- 


6 You fowls all 


run and hide yourheads, The air is _ full 
While Un-cle Chan - ti - cleer announced, ‘Thanks-giv-ing Day is 





6 SS SSS SES 


said one day, With gob-ble, gob-ble, gob- ble, 


bout, The hens seemed dis - ap - pear - ing! 





of trou - ble.” 
near- ing.” 








jee 


Sl 





And so the geese all ran 
Then flew he to a 


stee - le. tal 


-” And ducks, so ve- ry man-y, 
With no one now pur - su- ing; 




















The farm-er tho’t Thanks-giv-ing mail Of fowls ana not be -y- 
With thank-ful heart the whole day long,~ He's cock-a -doo-dlé*- ao - ing! 





Thanksgiving Hymn 
By Ida B. Bassford 


Tune, ‘Stand Up for Jesus.” © 


We to the God of Harvest 
Our happy voices raise, 

In grateful glad thanksgiving 
We sing this song of praise. 
We praise thee for thy kindness 
And for thy tender care, 
Our gratitude accept, Lord, 
It is our humble prayer. 


Thou hast been ever gracious 
All through the long, long year, 

In times of joy and sorrow 
Thou hast been ever near. 

Thou hast been near in sunshine, 
And in the shadow, too, 

We know through all our Father 
Was just and kind and true. 


We thank thee for the harvest, 
For fields of ripened grain, 

And for the glorious sunshine, 
And for refreshing rain. 

We thank thee for thy love, Lord, 
For strength, and life and health, 

For all that thou hast given 
From out thy bounteous wealth. 


And now we pray, dear Father, 
That we may worthy be 

Of all the tender mercies 
That we receive from thee. 

Lord, we would give thee service 
In truth and faithfulness, 

Then take our lives aad hearts, Lord, 
To purify and bless. 


The Beautiful World 


Here’s a song of praise for a beautiful 
world, = 
For the banner of blue that’s above it 
unfurled, 

For the streams that sparkle and sing to 
the sea, 

For the bloom in the glade and the leaf 
on the tree; 

Here’s a song of praise for a beautiful 
world. 


Here’s asong of praise for the mountain 


pea 

Where the wind and the lightning meet 
and speak, 

For the golden ohee on the soft night’s 
breast, 

And the silvery moonlight’ s path to rest; 

Here’s a song of praise for a beautiful 


world. 

Here’s a song of praise for the rippling 
notes 

That come from a thousand sweet bird 
throats, 


For the ocean wave and the sunset glow, 
And the waving fields where the reapers 


go 
Here’s a song of praise for a beautiful 
world. 


— 4 ig song of.praise for the ones so 


And cm ‘kindly deeds they hone done for 


you; 

For the great earth’s heart, when it’s 
understood, 

Is struggling still toward the pure and 
good; 

Here’s a song of praise for a beautiful 
world. 

Here’s : song of praise for the One who 
guides, 

For rd holds the ships and He holds the 

ides, 


And underneath and around and above 

anes” world is lapped in the light of his 
ove; 

Here’s a song of praise for a beautiful 


world. 
—W. L. Childress. 


Baby’s Part 
By Winifred A. Hoag 


Mamma fixed the turkey; 
Sister made the pie; 
Jamie pared potatoes, — 
Poor baby began tocry.. __. 
So mamma gave him a spoon 
And said, ‘‘ Now hold:on tight; ° 
You must be our taster, 
‘To see that all is right.’’ _ 
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Other Exercises for the Thanksgiving Program 


Where the Jam Pots Grow 
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a - bout your groves, Where you wan -‘der with your loves, 














* You may talk 
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You my ‘talk a - bout ous moon - lit waves that fall and. flow; 
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I can tell ‘you, if you will, Of the house up-on_ the hill, 
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And the charm - ing lit. + tle cup - boards tins the jam - pots grow. 
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— grow, Where the - - ly, jol -ly, jel-~ly, jol- ly jam pots grow. 


II III 


There the sprightly pickles stand, 
And the catsup, close at hand, 
And the marmalade and jellies in a 
goodly row; 
And the quince’s ruddy fire 
Would a suffragette inspire 
To seek the charming little cupboards 
where the jam pots grow. 


Chorus— 


DIRECTIONS: This exercise may be given by four or eight girls. Wear dresses of Turkey red; 
skirts to the floor; short sleeves consisting of one large puff; a broad strip of heavy. brown paper 
arranged around the waist just under the arms; the paper may be cut in strips so wide they reach 
to the waist-line for the first couple, a tittle narrower for the next couple, and so ou. Kach girl 
is labeled in targe white letters pasted on the brown paper some sweet mentioned in the song, 
such as “Raspberry Jam,” “Currant Jelly,” etc. Caps of brown paper. The girls march in by 
twos. They make appropriate gestures as they sing the song, and while singing the chorus, 
they pat themselves and nod their heads right and left in time to the music.—NELLIE B, MALTBY. 


jam 


There the golden peaches shine 
In their syrup clear and fine, 
And the raspberries are shining in their 
’ dusky glow; 
And the caanry and the plum - 
Beckon me to come 
To the charming little cupboard where 
the jam pots grow. 


Chorus— 








Fourth Child— 


Soon as the girl was old enough 

She learned the use of “cards’’ 
“‘reel, ” 

And then was taught to spin her wool, 
Or flax, or cotton, on a ‘‘wheél;’’ 

For almost all the clothing worn 
In early days at home was made, 

No wonder even tiny tots 
Worked far more often than they 


played. 
Fifth Child— 


Girls’ Work 
By Virginia Baker 
First Child— 


The little girls of olden times 

Had but few moments for their play, 
For there was work for them to do, 

From morn till night, each busy day; 
They gathered bayberries for wax, 

Tied stalks of ‘‘Guinea wheat’’ for 


and 


_ brooms, 
Pickéd down from milkweed pods for 


wicks ' 
é — ‘ With thread and needle lace was made. 
And dusted spinning wheels and looms. For caps and collars, veils and cuffs, 
Sécond Child— Work.bags were netted or were knit, 


Or simply made of silken stuffs; 
And, often, youthful artists cut, 
From paper stiff, with scissors sharp, 
Strange landscayes, rows of dancing 
girls, 
Or angels each with pipe or harp. 


Sixth Child— 


And there were homely duties, too, 
Of which the lassies bore their share, 
Apples for pies were cut and strung 
On cords, and hung to dry with care; 
Bunches of herbs were neatly tied, 
Spices in mortars pounded fine, 
Coffee in kitchen hand-mills ground, 
And berries picked for home-made 
wine. 


Whilé very young they learned to knit, 
And their own hose and mittens made; 
They learned #0 sew, and patch, and 
darn, 
And rags for mats to piece and braid; 
They cut and sewed bright patchwork 
squares, 
,, Jn patterns odd, with queer names, all, 
Dove i in the Window,’ *‘ Blue Brigade,” 
By -wheel, » “Rob Peter to Pay 
aul.’’ 


Third Child— 


Each little maiden stitched with care 
Her sampler gay with wondrous flowers, 
With shepherds wearing flowing wigs, 
And giant birds in tiny bowers. ; 
With rows of various alphabets, 
Figures from zero up to nine, 
Mottoes, and names and verses wrought 
ith moral precepts in each line. 


Seventh Child— 


I have not space to mention all 
The things a little maid might do 
In those old days when hands were used, 





ea * And they eat and eat and‘ eat. 


| 





And little of machines.folks knew; 
Few idle moments girls then spent, 

But they were well content and gay, 
For housewifery, a very queen, 

Held o’er their lives her supreme sway. 


A Cat's Thankagiving Soliloquy 


I’m just about tired. of waiting 
For my Thanksgiving treat; 
I see them about the table, 


They do not think, of poor pussy, 
Who has had ‘so long to wait; 
Why doesn’t some one remember 
That it’s growing very late. 


And ‘haven’t I smelt that turkey 
Since into the oven it went? 

If they’d give me just one drumstick, 
Why, then, I’d be content. 

But, no, they sit there-talking + 
And laughing aloud with glee; 

I wish that some one among them 
Would throw down a bone to me. 


There’s that greedy little Teddy; 
Three times he’s passed his plate, 

And that turkey’s growing smaller 
At a very rapid rate;' 

And see-Jack’s face! ’Tis shining 
With gravy up to his eyes, 

I wonder they take no notice 
When they hear my hungry cries. 


Oh dear! ‘ There’s dessert to follow, 
The pudding and pumpkin pies, * 

And the fruits and nuts and-candy, 
And oh how fast time flies! 

Ah, there’s gentle little Ethel, 
She’s'so loving and so kind, 

She’s bringing me some turkey bones, 
And a grateful cat she’ll find. 


—L. F. Armitage. 


Harvest Time 


Swing the shining sickle, 
Cut the ripened grain, 
Flash it in the sunlight, 
Swing it once again. 
. Tie the golden grain-heads 
Into shining sheaves, 
Beautiful their colors 
As the autumn leaves. 


Pick the rosy apples, 

Pack away with care, 
Gather in the corn-ears 

Gleaming ‘everywhere. 
Now the fruits are gathered, 
.All the grains are in, 
Nuts are in the attic, 

Corn is in the bin. 


Loudly blows the north wind 
Through the shivering trees, 
Bare are all the branches, 
Fallen ali the leaves. 
Gathered is the harvest 
For another year; 
Now our day of gladness, 
Thanksgiving Day, is here. 
—Alice C. D. Riley. 


. Thanksgiving Song 
By Ida B. Bassford 
Tune, “Holy, Holy, Holy.” 


Lord God of Harvests, 
We would sing thy praisés, 
Offer thee thanksgiving for thy dear love | 
so true. | 
Thou hast dealt so kindly 





Thou hast sent the sunshine, 
‘Thou hast sent the showers, 

Thou hast sent the seasons for all the 
garnered grain. 
Thou hast seen our needs, Lord, 
And in love supplied them, 

Jusuly and kindly ever dost thou reign. 


When the morning sunbeams 
Chase away night’s shadows, 
We know the hand of God hath formed 
another day so fair. 
And when comes the evening 
Draped in star-gemmed curtains, 
We feel thy. presence, an every- 
where...» . 


Holy, Holy,’ Holy, 
Lord God'of Harvests, 
Once again our gratitude we humbly 
offer thee. - 
Keep our hearts from evil, 
Fit us for. Thy. Kingdom, 
And to thy, name will‘all the glory be. 


The Friendly House 


The Friendly House dispenses cheer. 
shutters are flung wide; 

The sunshine streams upon the Sidhe 
that smile with bloom inside; 

The porch has roomy benches where a 
weary child may rest; 

The blind-doors open out like arms to 
welcome every guest. 


The Friendly House a deep well has, 
with water icy cool, 

Where children love to stop and drink 
when coming home from school ; 

And there’s a big square sitting-room, 
‘with many a gay rag mat, 

A shiny haircloth sofa, and a soft old 
purring cat. 


The Friendly House on baking day is all 
a child coyld wish; 

You’re welcome in the kitchen, and they 
let you scrape the dish! 

And often you may rall some deugh, 
prétending pies to make, 

And always in the oven there’s a little 
scalloped cake. 


Its 


This dear old house, ‘from cellar clean to 
attic up above, 

Is full to overflowing with a warm and 
patient love. 

Its spirit of unselfishness does naught 
but serve and give. 

The Friendly House—why, can’t you 
guess? It’s where the grandmas live! 

--Annie Willis McCullough in Youth’ 8 
Companion. 


Thanksgiving Fun 


Potatoes and squashes and pumpkins, 
And apples and peaches and pears, 

And pop corn and turnips and onions, 
And nuts on the shelf by the stairs, 

Fat chickens and ducks and big turkeys, 
And pies on the shelf one by one, 

And big frosted cakes in the pantry. 
Oh—isn’t Thanksgiving day fun? 


Helping Mother 


A boy can help his mother 
In a very funny way, 

So it will not seem like working, 
But another kind of play. 

When he has to pick the sticks up, 
Having fun he’ll never fail 

If he plays he’s a policeman 
Taking robbers into jail. 


| The best thing that hearts that are thank- 

































































With thy little children, ful can do 
Guarded and watched us all the long, Is this: To make thankful some other 
year through. | hearts too. 
Remember the Poor 
| , Sa ENS Ag 4 : - ——j 
ree = = ——_ =F I 
| 
1. Re -mem- ber the poor, Who come to your Ft 
yg. The fire ~ side is warm, And safe from the storm, 
Poe giv - eth his bread”, Our Sav - ior hath said, 
ee 5 2 Se mn Hr J = 
a hun - gry and cold, With sor - rows ‘un « told, 
Then let them come near, And rest’ with -out fear. 
To com -fort my poor, Sees me at his door. 
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Little Plays for Little People to Act 


The Traffic Policeman 
By Pauline Frost Rafter 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: This play has been success- 
fully acted by children from six ‘to eight years 
old, both in the schoolroom and at home. For 
the automobile a toy express wagon was used. 
All the other articles are very easily obtained. 


SCENE I 


TimE: A Saturday morning last May. 


PLACE: A kitchen in a city apartment | 


house. Mrs. Miller is cooking. She goes 
to the back door and opens it. 


CHARACTERS: Mrs. Miller, the mother; | 


Anna, her little daughter. 

Mrs. Miller--Anna! Anna! 

(Anna enters. ) 

Anna—What is it, mamma? 

Mrs. Miller—I want you to go to the 
store to get me a pint of milk. Here is 
the jar. (She gives her a jar.) And 
here is the money. (She gives her five 
cents. ) 

Anna—All right, 
out. ) 


mamma. (She runs 


SCENE II 

TIME: A few minutes later. 

PLACE: A city street. 

CHARACTERS: Anna; A Lady. 

Anna skips along the street. She 
meets a lady who is carrying a bunch of 
daisies. 

Anna—Oh, what beautiful flowers! I 
wish that I could find a field of daisies. 
Then I would kneel down and pick and 
pick and pick until I had a bunch as big 
as I am! I wonder where that lady 
found a daisy field! There are no daisies 
on this street. There are no flowers of 
any kind! Nothing but grass and not 
very much of that! Perhaps if I go up 
that street over there, 1 might find a 
daisy field! I will only be gone a few 
minutes. Mamma will not mind. (She 
crosses over and goes up a side street. ) 


SCENE III 
TiME: A little later. 
PLACE: Another city street. 
CHARACTERS: Anna; Some Passersby ; 
A Policeman; A Second Policeman; A 
Chauffeur; A Crowd. 
Anna runs along the noisy street. Au- 


tomobiles and heavy teams go by... Peo- 
ple crowd past. 


Anna—-Oh, I am so tired! 
any of these buildings before! 
am I? What will mamma think? I have 
been gone a long time. Oh, dear! oh, 
dear! I am lost! (Some people hurry 
by.) Why don’t those people speak to a 
little girl who is lost? I will cross over 
and go down that street over there. 
Maybe I will find my way home then. 


(She starts to cross the street, not 
noticing an automobile that is coming 
towards her. The chauffeur does not see 
the little girl. On the crossing stands a 
policeman. He seizes Anna just in time. 

Policeman—That was a close call, little 
girl. (To the chauffeur.) What do you 
mean by driving so fast on a crowded 
street? Why don’t you use your eyes? 
‘i Chauffeur—I am sorry. I didn’t see 

er. 

Policeman—Well, go along, but be 
more careful after this. (The chauffeur 
drives off. He speaks to the crowd that 
has gathered.) Move away there. (He 
walks to the sidewalk with Anna in his 
arms. ) 

Anna (crying)—I want to go home to 

my mother! _I don’t want to go with 
you. You willlockmeup! Iam afraid! 
Policemen lock bad people up! Jam not 
bad! Iam just lost! Please let me go! 
I will never get lost again! 
_Policeman- There, there, don’t ery, 
little girl. You must not be afraid of 
me. Fam not geing to lock you up. I 
am going to take vou home te your 
mother. What is your name, dear? 

Anna—Anna May Burns. 

Policeman—Where do you live? 

Anna—72 Church Street. 

Policeman—How did you happen to 
zet lost? 


I never saw 


Where” 


Anna—I was trying to find a daisy 
field. 

Policeman—A daisy field! Why, little 
girl, you will have to go to the country 
to find one! 

(Enter another policeman. ) 

Second Policeman (saluting)—I’ll re- 
lieve you now, Tim. 

Policeman—All right. I’m going to 
take this little girl home. She’s lost. 
(Exit Anna and the Policeman. ) 

SCENE IV 

TimE: A half-hour later. 

PLACE: Same as Scene I. 

CHARACTERS: Mrs. Miller; Anna; The 
Policeman. 

Mrs. Miller is looking anxiously out 
the window. 

Mrs. Miller—Where can that child be? 
I am very much worried! It is not at 
all like Anna to stop to play when she 
goes on an errand. 1 wonder if anything 
could have happened to her! 

(Enter Anna and the poilceman. 

' runs to her mother and kisses her. ) 

Mrs. Miller—Anna, dear, what does all 
this mean? Where did you go? I have 
been very much worried! 

Policeman—I found her down on Court 
Street. She was hunting for a daisy 
field, but instead of finding daisies, she 
almost got run over by anautomobile. | 
brought her home. 

Mrs. Miller—Oh, thank you very, very 
much! If it hadn’t been for you, I might 
never have seen my little girl again. 

Policeman—You’re welcome, ma’am. 
I must be going now. Good-by to you 
both. 

Anna and Mrs. Miller—Good-by! Good- 
by! (Exit policeman. ) 

Anna—Oh, mamma, I’m never 
to get lost again! 

Mrs. Miller—-Let us hope not, dear. 





Anna 





going 


The Little Half Chick 
Adapted and Dramatized by Helen J. Wilbur 


CHARACTERS 


Half Chick (little boy hopping on one 
leg). 

Mother Brownie. 

Chicks (eight or nine of the smallest 
children scratching in the barn-yard). 

Brook.: Fire. — Wind. ° 


king’s house pointing guns). 

Cook. 

PLACES 

Barn-yard (front of the room). 

King’s Palace (side of the room). 

Church with Steeple (adesk; the child 
stands on this and turns around). 

Half Chick—Mother, I’m going away. 
I can’t stand this old dull place. I am 
going to Madrid to see the king. 

Mother—You, poor, foolish child! How 
can you goto Madrid? Why, you are 
only a half chick! Wait until Friday and 
then go to market with Gray Hen. 

Half Chick—Go to market with that 
old thing! Not J, mother, not I. Iam 
going to Madrid to see the king. Good- 
by, mother. 

(Hops along until he meets the brook. ) 

Brook-~Help me! Help me! 1 want 
to be a good brook. Please take away 
these dead leaves and sticks. 

Half Chick—Help yourself! I have no 
time for you. I am going to Madrid to 
see the king. 

(Hops along until he meets the fire. ) 


Fire—Help me! Help me! Do help 
me! 

Half Chick—Do you know who / am? 
How can I stop for a little thing like 
you? I am going to Madrid to see the 
king 

(Hops along until he meets the wind. ) 

Wind—Oh, please help me! 

Half Chick—Don’t bother me!.. Go 
help yourself. I’m going to Madrid to 
| see the king. 





Two Soldiers (standing in front of the’ 





(Hops along until he comes to the 
king’s palace; goes to the front entrance 
and there he sees two soldiers, one on 
each side of the door pointing his 
guns. ) 


Soldier—What do you want? 
Half Chick—I wish to see the king. 


Soldier—Go around to the back door. 
That’s the place for one like you. 


(Half Chick hops to the back court- 
yard and sees the cook. The cook jumps 
around trying to catch the Half Chick and 
finally catches him by ,one wing.) 

Cook—Just the thing for my master’s 
broth. 

Half Chick—Now I am going to see 
the king. (The Cook throws him into a 
pan of water and puts him on the fire. ) 

Half Chick—Fire, fire, don’t burn so 
hard! You hurt me. 

Fire—Oh, ho! I was choked with moss 
and you wouldn’t help me. Now help 


yourself. It is my turn now. Burn! 
Burn! 

Half Chick—Water! Water! Don’t 
boil so hard! 


Water—Ha, ha! You forget, Mr. Half 
Chick, I asked you to help me and you 
said you had no time for me. Now help 
yourself. Boil, Boil! : 

Cook—He is no good, he would spoil 
the broth. I'll throw him out. 

(Cook throws him out and the wind 
starts blowing very hard. This sound 
may he made by sounding the letter w 
“ whoo—o00—oo. ’ 

Half Chick—Wind! Wind! 
so hard! I can’t stand it. 


don’t blow 


Wind—Never mind! I was once alittle 
wind. I asked your help and you said, 
‘Help yourself.’’ Now you do the same. 


(Wind rushes past. Half Chick flies 
high up into the air, and remains on the 
steeple and turns around and around. ) 





AUTHOR’S NOTE: [have used this dramati- 
zation many timesin myschoolroom. Atthe last | 
when Half Chick flies up high in the the air, 1 | 
tell the child to wave his arms up and down by | 
his side, When the wind rushes past with great 
strength he increases the waving of his arms 
and stretches himself as tall as he can, but at the 
same time he keeps running around the room 
until finally he jumps upon one of the desks (by 
means of the seat first), He then turns around 
and around several times; his arms are out- 
stretched, one pointing toward the front and 
one toward the back of the room. use the 
front corner seat and’desk. We call the desk 
the steeple. 


The Doctor’s Busy Day 
AN KXERCISE FOR GRADKS I, IT OR IIL 
By Edith B. Brucker 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This little exercise was writ- 
ten by a second grade teacher to supplement the 
work given in connection with the health of the 
school children and to help emphasize and im- 
press the health precepts spoken of in Supt. 
Mills’s article on page 38. Supt. Mills says of it, 
“This exercise was given two or thrée times on 
parents’ afternoons and always won applause. 
From the list of precepts given with my article 
many teachers can write other exercises for use 
in their own schools.” » 


SCENE: Doctor’s office ona busy morn- 
ing. Doctor is reading a hook with title 
in large letters, ‘‘Health Precepts and 
their Application.’? Lays book aside 
with thoughtful air and remarks, ‘‘These 
precepts will cure most of my patients. 
I’ll try some of them today. ’’ 


(Enter patient, bent over, and sits.) 

Doctor—My dear Madam, what seems 
to be the matter?, 

Patient— My back aches and 
breathe well. 

Doctor--When vou sew and mend and 
read do you bend over to see better or 
to be easier? 

Patient—Certainly, I do 

Doctor (in commanding tones)—‘ ‘Sit 
and stand erect.’’ (Patient sits up 


T can’t 





straight, then stands straight, pays fee 
and goes. ) 


(Enter Womar leading child.) 


Woman—Doctor, do look at. Willie’s 
tongue. I fear he is very ill, his cheeks 
are so thinand pale. He is feverish and 
very restless at night when he does little 
but ery and kick the covers off. Doctor, 
what do you advise? 


Doctor—Let me see your tongue, little 
man. Hum! Ha! Good Madam, tell me, 
what has Willie been eating lately? 


Woman—Well, he is very fond of cake 
and pie and likes the divinity cake and 
fudge I make, pretty well. 


Doctor—Yes, the worst things a child 
can eat. Good bread and butter and fruit 
are what he needs. Madam, remember: 
Food helps to keep us warm. ‘‘We need 
good food to keep our bodies in repair ;’’ 
and, lastly, ‘‘Pure air and wholesome 
food make good blood.’? (Woman pays 
fee and goes. ) 


(Another patient enters in aimless 
manner. Sits and holds head.) 


Doctor—What is the matter, Mr. 
Brown? 

Mr. Brown—I don’t know. I feel sick 
all over. In fact I have no ambition 
whatever. 

Doctor—What is your business? 

Mr. Brown—Bookkeeping. 

Doctor—Do you exercise much? 

Mr. Brown—No, I can_ keep books 
without exercise. 


Doctor—You don’t look it. Walk, my 
dear sir, walk and you will-feel better. 
“Walking is the best of all exercises.”’ 
‘“Take exercise of some kind every day.” 
(Mr. Brown pays and goes out. ) 


(Enter girl patient wearing glasses and 
carrying books. ) 


Doctor—Well, Sallie, your eyes again? 


Sallie—Yes, my eyes feel strained 
after I read steadily for an hour or so. 

Doctor—Do you still study on the 
train? 

Sallie—Yes. 

Doctor—Take it as a warning, my 
young lady: ‘‘Do not read by a dim or 
wavering light.’’ If you keep on‘as you 
have done the day will soon come when 
you cannot read at all. (Sallie pays fee 
and goes. ) 

(Enter large boy hurriedly, leading 
very small boy.) 

Large Boy—Morning, Doc. Just fix 
up a headache powder for this youngster. 
He is very nervous and complains of 
headache continually. Really, it gets on 
my own nerves. 

Doctor—Do you give him tea or coffee 
to drink? 

Large Boy—Why, of course. 

Doctor—Coffee is a common, but often 
unsuspected cause of such _ troubles. 
Give him pure water to drink, for— 
‘‘Children do not need tea or coffee.” 
(Large boy pays fee and goes. ) 

(Another patient enters office 
bandaged face, and groans. ) 

Doctor—Some swell affair, this! 

Patient—Oh, Doctor, my wisdom tooth 
aches so, and I havé such neuralgia! 

Doctor—What care have you taken of 
your teeth? 

Patient—-I let them take care of them- 
selves. Isn’t that right? 

Doctor—No. The thing now for you 
to do is to have this tooth extracted and 
hereafter brush your teeth after each 
meal. You will have no further trouble 
if you—‘‘Keep your teeth clean and 
white.’’ (Patient pays and goes. ) 

(Enter three young ladies. ) 

Young Ladies—We wish tobe beautiful. 


with 


Doctor Follow these simple and di- 
rect. nethods: *‘Take many full breaths 
every day.’’ ‘‘Keep your head clean. and 
comb your hair every morning.’’’ Bathe, 
for—‘‘Bathing keeps the skin clean and 
healthy.’’ ‘‘Be sure your nails are 
trimmed and neat.’ 


Dotor and Young Ladies (in acinoertize 
‘‘A perfect body becomes 4 chariot is 
| which a heroic soul may well be proud to 
ride. ’’ 


i a 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


therefore desirable poems. 


Armageddon 


Marching down to Armageddon— 
Brothers, stout and strong! 

Let us cheer the way we tread on, 
With a soldier’s song! 

Faint we by the weary road, 
Or fall we in the rout, 

Dirge or Paean, Death or Triumph!— 
Let the song ring out! 


We are they who scorn the scorners— 
Love the lovers—hate 

None within the world’s four corners-- 
All must share one fate; 

We are they whose common banner 
Bears no badge nor sign, 

Save the light which dyes it white— 
The Hope that makes it shine. 


We are they whose bugle rings, 
That all the wars may cease; 
We are they will pay the Kings 
Their cruel price for Peace; 
We are they whose steadfast watchword 
Is what Christ did teach— 
"Rach man for his Brother first— 
And Heaven, then, for each.”’ 


We are they who will not falter— 
Many swords or few— 

Till we make this Earth the altar 
Of a worship new; 

We are they who will not take 
From palace, priest or code, 

A meaner Law than ‘‘ Brotherhood’’— 
A lower Lord than God. 


Marching down to Armageddon— 
Brothers, stout and strong! 

Ask not why the way we tread on 
Is so rough and long! 

God will tell us when our spirits 
Grow to grasp His plan! 

Let us do our part today— 
And help Him, helping Man! 


Shall ‘we even curse the madness 
Which for “ends of State’’ 
Dooms us to the long, long sadness 
Of this human hate? 
Let us slay in perfect pity 
Those that must not live; 
Vanquish, and forgive our foes— 
Or fall—and still forgive! 


We are those whose unpaid legions, 
In free ranks arrayed, 

Massacred in many regions— 
Never once were stayed: 

We.are they whose torn battalions, 
Trained to bleed, not fly, 

Make our agonies a triumph, — 
Conquer, while we die! . 


Therefore, down to Armageddon— 
Brothers, bold and strong; 

Cheer the glorious way we tread on, 
With this soldier song! 

Let the armies of the old Flags 
March in silent dread! 

Death and Life are one to us, 
Who fight for Quick and Dead! 

—Edwin Arnold. 


The Changed Cross 


It.was a time of sadness, and my heart, 
Although it knew and loved the better 


_ _ part, 
Felt wearied with the conflict and the 
strife 


And all the needful discipline of life. 


And while I thought on these, as given 
to me— 

My trial tests of faith and love to be— 

t seemed as if I never could be sure 

That faithful to the end I should endure. 


And thus, no longer trusting to His 
might 
0 says: ‘*We walk by faith, and not 
by sight,” 
Doubting and almost yielding to despair, 
The thought arose—my cross I cannot 
ear: 


Far heavier its weight must surely be 
an those of others which I daily see. 
M if I might another burden choose, 
— I should not bear my crown to 
Be. 
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A solemn silence reigned all around— 

K’en Nature’s voices uttered not a sound; 

The evening shadows seemed of peace to 
tell, 

And sleep upon my weary spirit fell. 


A moment’s pause—and then a heavenly 


light 

Beamed full upon my wondering, rapt- 
ured sight; 

Angels on silvery wings seemed every- 
where, 

And angels’ music thrilled the balmy 
air. 


Then One, more fair than all the rest to 
see— 

One to whom all others bowed the knee— 

Came gently to me as I trembling lay, 


And, ‘‘Follow me!’’ He said. ‘‘I am the 
Way.’”’ 

Then, speaking thus, He led me far 
above 


And there, beneath a canopy of love, 

Crosses of divers shape and size were 
seen, 

Larger and smaller than my own had 
been. 


And one there was, most beauteous to 
behold, 

A little one, with jewels set in gold. 

Ah! this, methought, I can with com- 
fort wear, 

For it will be an easy one to bear: 


And so the little cross I quickly took, 
But, all at once, my frame beneath it 


shook. 

The sparkling jewels fair were they to 
see, 

But far too heavy was their weight for 
me. 


“‘This may not be,’’ I cried, and looked 
again, 

To see if there were any here could ease 
my pain; 

But, one by one, I passed them slowly 


Y, 
Till on a lovely one I cast my eye. 


Fair flowers around its sculptured form 
entwined, 

And grace and beauty seemed in it 
combined. 

Wondering, I gazed, and still I wondered 
more 

To think so many should have passed it 
o’er. 


But oh! that form so beautiful to see 
Soon made its hidden sorrows known to 


me; 

Thorns lay beneath those flowers and 
colors fair! 

Sorrowing, I said: ‘‘This cross I may 
not bear.’’ 


And so it was with each and all around— 

Not one: to suit my need could there be 
found; 

Weeping, I laid each heavy burden down, 

As my Guide gently said: ‘‘No Cross, 
no Crown!’ ’ 


At length, to Him I raised my saddened 
heart; 

He knew its sorrows, 
depart. 

‘*Be not afraid,’’ He said, ‘‘but trust in 


bid its doubts 


e— 
My perfect love shall now be shown to 
hee. ”’ 


And then, with lightened eyes and will- 
ing feet, 

Again I turned, my earthly cross to meet, 

With forward footsteps, turning not 
aside, 

For fear some hidden evil might betide; 


And there—in the prepared, appointed 
way, 

Listening to hear, and ready to obey— 

A cross I quickly found of plainest form, 

With only words of love inscribed 

thereon. 


With thankfulness I raised it from the 


rest, 
And joyfully acknowledged it the best— 





The only one of all the many there 
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That I could feel was good for me to 
bear. 


And, while I thus my chosen one 
confessed, 

I saw a heavenly brightness on it rest; 

And, as I bent, my burden to sustain, 

I recognized my own old cross again. 


But oh! how different did it seem to be, 

Now I learned its preciousness to 
see 

No longer could I, unbelieving, say, 

‘‘Perhaps another is a better way.”’ 


Ah, no! henceforth my own desire shall be 

That He who knows me best should 
choose for me; 

And so, whate’er His love sees good to 


send i 
I'll = it’s best, because He knows the 
end. : 


The Mother of a Hero 


A crash, a flash, a momentary triumph, 
The blaze of sun from out a sky of 
blue; . 
And some one lies, a heap of huddled 
garments, 
With heart now still that once sang 
brave and true. 
A blur of smoke against the mountains 


rugged, 
A buzzard winging slowly through the 
sky, ~ 
And miles away a little mother— 
waiting— ; 


And praying to the gracious God on 
high. 


A moan, a stream of life-blood ebbing 
swiftly, 


sleep; 
A bullet, sharp and sudden in its coming, 
That leaves a wound so horrible and 
deep. 
A paper, printed large in glowing head- 
lines, 
—_ says, ‘‘He left a mother, next of 
in ane 
A country’s loud approval of a hero— 
And one small woman sobbing through 
the din! 


A fear, a tear, a pair of hands clasped 
tightly, 
A mind that sees a sturdy little boy, 
A tiny baby face, with roguish dimples, 
A sound of laughter filled with childish 
joy. 
% * * * * * 


A nation’s hero dying first—with glory! 
A man in spirit, though a boy in years, 
A soldier shot in battle, fighting bravely— 
A little mother smiling through the 
tears! 
—Margaret E. Sangster, Jr. 


My Own Shall Come to Me 


Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea. 
I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap when it has sown, 
And gather up its fruit of tears. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave comes to the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Cai keep my own away from me. 


The waters know their own and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder 
heights; 

So flows the good with equal law 





Unto the soul of pure delights. 
—John Burroughs. 


A pair of eyes that close in endléss. 





JS 
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Leaving the Homestead 


You’re going to leave the homestead, 
John, q*4 

You’re twenty-one today: 

And very sorry am I, John, 
To see you go away. 

You’ve labored late and early, John, 
And done the best you could; 

I ain’t going to stop you, John, 
I wouldn’t if I could. 


Yet something of your feelings, John, 
I s’pose I’d ought to know, 

Though many a day has passed away 
’Twas forty years ago— 

When hope was high within me, John, 
And life lay all before, 

That I, with strong and measured stroke, 
“Cut loose’’ and pulled from shore. 


The years they come and go, my boy, 
The years they come and go; 

And raven locks and tresses brown 
Grow white as driven snow. 

My life has known its sorrows, John, 
Its trials and troubles sore; 

Yet God withal has blessed me, John, 
‘*In basket and in store.’’ 


But one thing let me tell you, John, 
Before you make a start, 

There’s more in being honest, John, 
Twice o’er than being smart. 

Though rogues may seem to flourish, 

John, 

And sterling worth to fail, 

Oh! keep in view the good and true; 
’T will in the end prevail. 


Don’t think too much of money, John, 
And dig and delve and plan, 

And rake and scrape in every shape, 
To hoard up all you can. 

Though fools may count their riches, 

John, 

In dollars and in cents, 

The best of wealth is youth and health, 
And good sound common sense. 


And don’t be mean and stingy, John, 
But lay a little by 

Of what you earn; you soon will learn 
How fast ’twill multiply. 

So when old age comes creeping on, 
You’ll have a goodly store 

Of wealth to furnish all your needs— 
And maybe something more. 


There’s shorter cuts to fortune, John, 
We see them every day; 

But those who save their self-respect 
Climb up the good old way. 

‘*All is not gold that glitters,’’ John, 
And makes the vulgar stare, 

And those we deem the richest, John, 
Have oft the least to spare. 


Don’t meddle with your neighbors, John, 
Their sorrows or their cares; 
You’ll find enough to do, my boy, 
To mind your own affairs. 
The world is full of idle tongues— 
You can afford to shirk! 
There’s lots of people ready, John, 
To do such dirty work. 


And if amid the race for fame 
You win a shining prize, 

The humbler work of honest men 
You never should despise; 

For each one has his mission, John, 
In life's unchanging plan— 

Though lowly be his station, John, 
He is no less a man. 


Be good, be pure, be noble, John; 
Be honest, brave, be true; 

And do to others as you would 
That they should do to you; 

And put your trust in God, my boy, 
‘**Though fiery darts be hurled; 
Then you can smile at Satan’s rage, 

And face a frowning world.”’ 


Goodby! May Heaven guard and bless 
Your footsteps day by day; 

The old house will be lonesome, John, 
When you are gone away. 

The cricket’s song upon the hearth 

Will have a sadder tone; 

The old familiar spots will be 





So lonely when you’re gone. 
—Anonymous. 
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A Page of Expressions from Our Exchanges 


This page ts composed of expressions concerning the teacher and teaching of the common branches, taken from current educational exchanges, 
and selected for their interest or their practical help. We feel sure that this symposium will be appreciated—THE EDITORS. 


Primary Language Lessons 
DRAMATIZATION 


Go from the simple to the complex and 
to’ the more complex until you reach a 
goal. 

The easiest way to begin work in 
dramatization is: 

1. Character Sketches— Whisper to 
child something to be, as a drummer 
boy; soldier boy; newsboy; messenger 
boy; shoemaker; seamstress¢ cook; mu- 
sician; teacher; stenographer; animal. 

Device: Let pupil go to front of room 
and act as he says: ‘‘ Have you ever seen 
a laddie do this way, and that way?’’ 
Let other pupils guess what he is acting. 

2. Portrayal of Moods: 

1. Crying child. 

2. Cross child. 

3. Happy child. 

4. Frightened child. 
5. Lazy child. 

6. Lonesome child. 

8. Tableaux: From stories: Cinderella; 
Sleeping Beauty. 

4. Dialogue Form. 

5. Dramatic Art. (Don’t have the 
same star all the time.) 

LANGUAGE 

Lesson on irregular verbs. (For sec- 
ond and third grade pupils. ) 

Form of Conversation: 

Teacher—You may go to the door. 

Teacher—What did I tell you to do? 

Pupil—You told me to go to the door. 

Teacher—What did you do? 

Pupii—I went to the door. 

Teacher—What have you done? 

Pupil—I have gone to the door. 

Teacher—Who was it that went to the 
door? 

Pupil—It was I who went to the door. 
It was he who went to the door, etc. 

The following verbs may be used: 
Break, choose, come, draw, fall, go, 
etc. Urge frequent use of this method. 
Do not keep it in singular. Have two 
or three pupils perform act. 

Composition work in dialogue form is 
an excellent method to teach good Eng- 
lish and punctuation. 

Have pupils tell story in parts, whlle 
teacher writes on board in dialogue form 
the story as told by pupils. 

Another good method of language: 
Have pupils take a journey. Aim to get 
definite sentences not connected by 
**and,’’ as: 

Pupil—I went to the city. 
cars, hotels, etc. 

To.teach ‘‘can’’ and “may. ’’Pupil asks 
the teacher a question, as: May | 
skate? May I drink? ete. 

Have a pupil ask another one if he 
can do something as: Can you ride a 
horse? Can you write a letter? 

Have answers in complete sentences, 
as: Ican ride a horse. I can write a 
letter.—Louisiana School Work. 


I saw street 


Letter Writing 

Letter writing is a subject often 
slighted in the school course. I think 
usually this negligence is caused through 
the dislike of most pupils to write letters 
and the inability of teachers to interest 
them in the subject. A successful way 
of ‘getting pupils interested in letter 
writing is by the following plan: 

A few days before we begin the work, 
I ask the boys and the girls how they. 
would like to receive letters from chil- 
dren who live in some other country. 
Every one is usually interested at once 
and wants to know more of the plan. 
Boys and girls are always interested in 
other. children wherever they may be 
found. How many teachers commit the 
blunder of trying to interest children in 
grown-ups, and so often in grown-ups of 


bygone years, 
Biter arousing their interest it isa 


good : to let them take a vote en the 
country to whieh they want to send their 
letters. When this question has been 


decided, let .it be understood that only 


some town in the country decided upon. 
We do not know any one in the town, 
but the package of letters will be ad- 
dressed to the ‘‘Principal of Schools,’’ 
whoever he may be, and trust to his 
common sense in getting replies. 

The teacher can help the boys and girls 
form their ideas of what to write about, 
by stating that the little foreign children 
would be interested in our games, school 
work, buildings, or anything that we 
would talk about if we were to meet 
them. I have found that a list of sub- 
jects suggested by the pupils placed on 
the blackboard is also a good help in 
getting interesting letters. At the top 
of the paper on the right hand side we’! 
tell where we live, and the date we are 
writing. Then we shall greet the reader 
as ‘‘Dear Unknown Friend.’’ An ex- 
ample on the board is a time saver. 
Leave the body of the letter to the pupils, 
with a few suggestions from the teacher 
in regard to neatness and spelling. 

The pupils are not told who are in- 
cluded among the ‘‘twelve best’’ letter 
writers. The secret is not discovered 
until the answers are received. After a 
few weeks’ practice all of the letters are 
good enough to send. The teacher pays 
the postage on the first package sent 
but when all the letters are sent each 
pupil brings one cent for the postage 
account. — West Virginia School Journal. 





Suggestions for Young Teachers 


Out of the note-book. of years of ex- 
perience, the following suggestions and 
admonitions are offered: 

1. The secret of an orderly room lies 
in interesting your pupils. 

a. Prepare yourself, however simple 
the lesson, to present it in a sys- 
tematic and spirited manner. 

b. Assign lessons adapted to the capac- 
ity of a majority of the class. En- 
courage advanced pupils to do extra 
work for promotion. Give individual 
attention to the backward ones. 

c. Be sure that every pupil knows ex- 
actly where his lesson is. 

2. When conducting a recitation allow 
no pupil, in the class not reciting, to go 
to the teacher's desk, the waste-basket, 
ete., to ask questions, or in any way in- 
terfere with the recitation. 

8. Whena wecitation is completed, have 
books removed, and others taken, in con- 
cert; answer all questions, and see that 
the class is started upon its work. 

4. Stick to your program. When the 
time for hearing a recitation arrives, 
hear it. 

5. One of the first indications of a weak 
disciplinarian is the floor and desks 
littered with scraps of paper, etc. Don’t 
allow it. 

6. If a pupil persists in annoying you, 
and you cannot manage him in any other 
way, bring him toa seat near your desk. 
7. If uncertain as to your duty, doubt- 
ful what means to employ, or fearful as 
to results, consult the parent, your ex- 
perienced teacher friend, your principal, 
or your superintendent. 

8. Do not allow your lines to hurry in 
passing to and from recitations, or in 
leaving the room. 

9, Do not answer questions across the 
room, but go to the pupii’s desk, and 
find out and satisfy his needs. 

10, See that your room is well venti- 
lated and properly warmed. Limits of 
temperature, 68 to 72 degrees. 

11. Speak distinctly, but avoid high 
tones. 

12. Rest the pupils when uneasy by 
calisthenic exercises. 

HOW TEACHERS WASTE ‘TIME 


In this same note-book of experience 
are found recorded the principal ways 
that the new and inexperienced teachers 
waste valuable time. With the hope of 
helping inexperience, these more common 
sources of waste are tabulated: 

1. Ignorance in organizing the school. 
2. Giving unnecessary directions. 

8. Coming to school without a definite 





twelve of the best letters will be sent to 


plan of work, 


4. Speaking when pupils are not giving 
attention. 

5. Giving orders 
changing them. 

6. Speaking too loud and too often. 

7. “‘Getting ready’’ to do something. 

8. Allowing pointless criticisms, ques- 
tions, and discussions. 


and immediately 


9. Explaining what pupils already 
know. - 
10. Explaining what pupils should 


study out for themselves. 

11. Repeating questions. 

12. ‘‘Picking’’ at pupils, or ‘‘nagging’’ 
your school. 

13. Repeating answers after pupils. 








14. Giving ‘‘muddy’’ explanations to 
conceal ignorance. 

15. Using the voice where the eyes 
would do more. 

16. Asking questions that can be an- 
swered by yes or no. 

17. Helping children to answer ques- 


ing’’ over hard places.—Superintendent 
Clendenen in School News. 


Stories for Disciplinary Purposes 


A wise use of the story will prove 
most effective in cases where discipline 
is needed. Many little faults, easy to 
correct if taken in time, but which grow 
into giant-like dimensions, unless handled 
in-time may be eradicated by an appro- 


| priate use of the story. Every teacher 


in the elementary grades should have a 
repertoire of carefully selected stories, 
with which she is perfectly familiar. 
-One doesn’t have to moralize. Chil- 
dren are very quick to make applications. 
‘If selfishness is beginning to be prom- 
inent in a boy’s conduct the story, ‘‘True 
and Untrue,’’ from Dascent’s ‘‘Popular 
Tales from the Norse,’’ told in an inter- 
esting, effective way, is a fine corrective. 
For dishonesty, ‘‘The Lad Who Went to 
the Home of the North Wind,’’ would do 
silent but effectual work. To illustrate 
the trite saying that ‘‘pride goes before 
a fall,’’ nothing is better than the story 
of ‘‘The Princess Who Lived on a Glass 
Hill.’’—Texas School Magazine. 








Have a “Good Time” Though 
Teaching 


Can you throw off the stress and strain 
of your work and have a thoroughly good 
time? If you can't there is something 
wrong with you. Of course, there are 
many different ways of having a good 
time. You may have it by losing your- 
self in the reading of a book which has 
no earthly connection with school teach- 
ing. Fortunate you are if every once in 
a while some good book takes you by the 
hand gently or by the collar roughly and 
leads or drags you away off from the 
noise and pull of your daily task. How 
it refreshes and recreates you! Are you 
located in a district so commonplace and 
vacant that you are starving for com- 
panionship and social enjoyment? The 
reading of a few books will fill the year 
with richness and every day of it with a 
good time. 

Do you like social life—do you enjoy 
mixing with the folks in their social and 
neighborhood affairs? If so, you are 
sure to have a royally good time where- 
ever you may be located. And you can 
do it in such a way that both you and 
your work will be the better for it. 

Can you make and keep a few real 
friends in a new community? Such 
friendships may transform what would 
otherwise be a dull and lonesome year 
into a season of solid enjoyment. Noble 
companions and friends can be found in 
almost any: community if you have the 
right kind of lantern to hunt them with. 
No teacher can teach a good school un- 
less she is living a happy :normal life. 
If she is constantly bent under the load 
of her daily program, if she is bored and 
annoyed by the dull, coarse community 
into which a cruel fate has thrown her, 
she can never be: a big, -whole-souled 





teacher. While school teaching must be 


tions, by “starting’’ them, and ‘‘boost- | 


the main thing, it is well for us to lose 
it occasionally in order that we may find 
it bigger and better. The teacher who 
can have a good time, ought to have a 
good school, and her pupils ought to get 
something out of it over and above 
“‘reading and writing and ’rithmetic.’’ 
—State Superintendent F. G. Blair in 
Educational Press Bulletin. 





The New Teacher 


Recently a small boy came home to his 
mother, radiantly happy after his first 
day in the new class in school to which 
he had recently been promoted. He had 
been through as many trying experiences 
previously as he had passed through 
grades in school, for he was a head- 
strong little chap, full of life and fun 
and mischief. One teacher had _ pro- 
nounced him incorrigible, another vi- 
cious, still a third said that he was dull. 

But the New Teacher—‘Oh, she’s a 
brick, mummy!”’ he shouted as he burst 
into the house. ‘‘I had my pocket full of 
marbles. I really didn’t know they were 
there—honest—till one dropped on the 
floor. It rolled and rolled and rolled, 
just as if it was alive, down the aisle 
and stopped in front of Miss B’s desk. 
She picked it up and we fellers didn’t 
breathe, for we knew what she’d do. 
She’d chuck it into her trash basket like 
all the rest. 

“By golly, she didn’t though! She 
just turned it round and round in her 
hand as if she liked the feel of it, and 
then she said, ‘Why, it’s a real coffee 








agate James, isn’t it? I don’t know 
when I’ve seen such a fine one—and 
without a chip. Don’t lose it, my boy. 
It’s sure to bring you luck.’’ and then 
she walked ’way down and gave it back 
to me. 

‘Gee! you better believe I got busy 
at my spelling. So did the other fel- 
lers. We’re going to ask her to umpire 
our ball-game next week. She’s all 
right, Miss B is!’’ 

The teacher who is most successful is 
the one who carries to the little red 
schoolhouse—not many rules and methods 
but the ability to put herself back to the 
child plane and fit in the little gold key of 





kindliness and sympathy that unlocks 
the child heart—The Associate Teacher. 





Finding Time Between Dates 


According to most textbooks the time 
between two dates is found by the fol- 
lowing method: 

Let it be required to find the time 
from August 16, 1906, to February 12, 
1910. 


Yr. Mo. Day. 
1910 — 2 - - 12 
1906 - 8 — 16 
gy —— 5... @& 


‘This is called compound subtraction. 

The following method of finding the 
time between two dates, however, is now 
generally considered as the proper one: 
Let it be required to find the time from 
August 16, 1906, to February 12, 1910. 

1. From August 16, 1906, to August 
16, 1909=8 years. 

2. From August 16, 1909, to January 
16, 1910=5 mo. 

3. From January 16,1910, to February 
12, 191027 days. 

_ These three steps are so simple that 
pupils readily learn them and a more ac- 
curate result is obtained*than by com- 
pound subtraction. . However, the re- 
sults will not vary more than two days 
in any problem. In problems where the 
days are counted across the end of a 
month of 31 days, as in the problem 
above, the result is more accurate by one 
day; and in problems where the days-are 
counted across the end of -February: (in 
any year except a leap year), the result 
is more accurate by two days. In all 
other problems the results obtained by 
the above method and. by ‘compound 
subtraction are the same. -- Illinow 
Instructor. 
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The selections on this page from month to month will be useful in many ways, 
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Stories of Interest and Items of Fact 


They have a varted character and aside Jrom thet 


mere mierest, the information conveyed and in some cases make them desirable for reading to or by the pupuls.—THE EDITORS, 


No More St. Petersburg 


Many villages have been destroyed and 
cities completely devastated by the great 
European War. It remained for the Czar 
of all the Russias to remove the great 
city of St. Petersburg—his own capital 
--from the map. He did it without fir- 
ing a gun, without destroying a house or 
taking a life. By order of the Czar, 
issued September Ist, the name of the 
city was changed to Petrograd, and by 
that name it has since appeared in all 
Russian dispatches. The reason for this 
was that St. Petersburg had a German 
ending in the ‘‘burg.’’ Similar changes 
are said to have been made in minor 
towns throughout Russia. 

The history of St. Petersburg in its 
founding and building is peculiarly Rus- 
sian. Most disadvantageously situated 
of all the capitals of Europe, indeed, of 
the world, St. Petersburg is a monument 
to the pride and energy of Peter the 
Great. He wanted a ‘** European’’ capital, 
in order to signalize and immortalize his 
conquests. In 1703, when the first foun- 
dations of the city were laid on the 
marshy island in the delta of the Neva, 
at the eastern end of the Gulf of Finland, 
the surrounding territory had even then 
not been entirely conquered. 

Peter went to work with his usual 
energy, and with his usual ruthlessness 
to create a capital in what was worse 
than adesert. He himself superintended 
the building of the city, and gave the 
direction of the details to half a dozen 
lieutenants. ‘The work was pushed with 
almost incredible rapidity, so that by 
1712 sufficient advance had been made to 
permit the transfer of the imperial fam- 
ily from Moscow. 

One measure ordered by Peter was that 
thousands of peasants must settle in or 
near the new capital. A special tax was 
put on his empire to meet the expenses 
of building’ the city. Such a small dif- 
ficulty as the discovery of a scarcity of 
masons was nothing to a man like Peter 
the Great—he simply forbade the erec- 
tion of stone buildings anywhere else in 
the empire until St. Petersburg was 
finished. 

His city built, the next step was to 
make it a capital in fact as well as in 
name. The ingenious Peter ordered all 
Russians who owned more than 500 serfs 
to build homes in St. Petersburg. Not 
only that; they were obliged to spend 
the winter season there. 

During the reigns of Catharine I. and 
Peter I]. the Russian population of the 


new capital decreased considerably. 
Anna Ivanovna revived many of the 
measures of Peter I1., and Elizabeth 


Petrovna, following the policy of her 
predecessor, greatly increased the pop- 
ulation of the city and added much to its 
architectural beauty. Catharine II. 
(Catharine the Great) also took much 
interest in the growth of St. Petersburg 
and enriched it by many palaces, some 
of them intended for her favorites. 

St. Petersburg is now one of the finest 
capitals of the world, with splendid 
buildings and magnificent avenues. The 
Admiralty Building is in the middle of 
the city, and from it radiate three long 
avenues, one of them being the famous 
Nevsky Prospect, which probably con- 
tains more luxurious shops than any 
other street in the world, Fifth Avenue 
not excepted. 


The Stationer 


A stationer is one who sells writing 
materials and stationery designated writ- 
ing paper. Originally there were two 
classes of merchants who dealt in writ- 
ing materials and in books. There were 
those who peddled their wares from carts 
and those who had permanent shops. 
These latter dealers were able to keep 
larger stocks and more general]: handled 
paper and ink in addition to books. Be- 


cause their shops were stationary they 
came to be known as stationers, and the 
materials which they handled were called 


A Valuable Collection of Buttons 


The heir of a man who recently died 
in Ghent, Belgium, received the mass of 
his fortune in 2 collection of buttons 
valued at $40,000. 

This collection is interesting, for the 
buttons are from all the regiments that 
have existed in France, from the archers 
of Charles VII. to the Alpine chasseurs. 
The collection began with a button from 
the robe of Charlemagne, and ended 
with one taken from the uniform of 
Napoleon, and includes buttons of wood, 
glass, bone, ivory, lead, brass, zine, sil- 
ver, gold, emeralds, rubies, and 
diamonds. 





How the Ostrich Rancher Travels 


The rancher in California or Arizona 
who goes into the business of raising 
ostriches can travel behind a team of 
these huge birds or use one as a saddle 
animal. The ostrich shows remarkable 
speed as a trotter, and a pair of them 
attached to a light sulky can make a 
mile in pretty close to two minutes.— 
Scientific American. 


How Birds and Animals Sleep 


Most persons probably sleep lying on 
the right or left side of the body, with 
the knees drawn up toward the chin. 
But certain African tribes lie on the 
back and Jet the head, or rather the 
back of the neck, rest on a bar of wood 
that is supported on two short pillars. 
The elephant, apparently invariably, 
and the horse, commonly, sleep standing. 
This is really astonishing. Besides the 
difticulty of mantaining the balance of 
the body during long periods of uncon- 
sciousness, it would seem that there 
must be some necessity for resting the 
muscles of the legs. Cattle usually sleep 
lying down and during many hours of the 
day they lie down. 

More curious still, there are creatures 
that sleep while they hang head down- 


A Mystery Solved 


A curious instance of the tenacity with 
which the sturdy Scotchman clings to a 
habit when once formed is given in the 
Edinburgh Seotsman:— 

Once, in the Foreign Office, a new chief 
was taking possession of his rooms, and 
he came face to face with a soldier pa- 
cing the passage. He marvelled because 
the guard gave the word, ‘‘Keep to the 
‘left.’’ 

“Why do you say, ‘Keep to the left?’ ’’ 

‘*T don’t know.’’ 

The statesman investigated the singu- 
lar affair; and, after not a little trouble, 
a clew was found, and followed. Fifty 
years before the passage had _ been 
painted; and an orderly had tramped it 
with orders to bid every one to ‘‘Keep 
to the left,’’ and avoid the wet paint. 
This order had stood unchanged and 
practically unquestioned for a term of 
fifty years. 


Lincoln and the Sentry 


Foreign visitors are surprised to find 
that there are no sentries at the White 
House. During the war a solitary soldier 
mounted guard, and on one occasion had 
an amusing colloquy with President 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Lincoln emerged from the front 
door, his lank figure bent over, as he 
drew tightly about his shoulders the 
shawl which he employed for such pro- 
tection. He was on his way to the 
War Department, at the west corner of 
the grounds, where in times of battle he 
was wont to get the midnight despatches 
from the field. 

As the blast struck him, he thought 
of the numbness of the pacing sentry, 
and, turning to him, said:— 

**Young man, you’ve got a cold job to- 
night. Step inside, and stand guard 
there.’’ 


soldier replied. 
**Yes,’’ said the President, in his ar- 
gumentative tone. ‘‘But your duty can 





ward, suspended by the hind feet. 
Among these are the bats. The hanging 
parrots of India and the Malayan region 
have the same strange habit. In this 


be performed just as well inside as out 
here, and you’ll oblige me by going in.’’ 

‘‘T have been stationed outside,’’ the 
soldier answered, and resumed his beat. 
**Hold on there!’’ said Mr. Lincoln, 








they differ from all other birds, which 
invariably sleep with the head turned 


as he turned back again. ‘‘It occurs to 





tuilward in among the feathers between 
the wing and the body—not actually 
under the wing, as people generally be- 
lieve. No satisfactory explanation has | 
ever been offered to account for this 
strange habit. It is followed even by 
the penguins, whose feathers are so short | 
they do not completely cover the beak. 
Certain birds sleep while they rest on , 
one leg. That curious pose is best seen 
in long-legged birds, like storks and 
gulls. Ducks generally sleep on open 
water, and in order to keep from drifting | 
shoreward, and therefore into the danger 
zone, they paddle constantly with one 
foot, so that the body is always circling 
around the chosen sleeping area. The 
sloths sleep suspended by their feet, with 
the head tucked in between the forelegs. 
No animal except man ever sleeps 
upon its back. 

It is commonly believed that some 
animals never sleep, but that is because 
they do not close their eyes. Hares, 
snakes and fishes are creatures of this 
sort, but all of them do sleep regularly. 
Whales and their kin are often spoken 
of as sleepless creatures, for it is sup- 
posed that if they lost consciousness they 
would promptly drown. 

As a rule, darkness induces sleep, but 
with many creatures—bats and owls, for 
example—the opposite is the case. That 
reversal of the natural order has been 
brought about by the nature of the ani- 
mals’ feeding habits. 

It is difficult to say where sleep be- 
gins, and we shall perhaps be near the 
truth if we regard it as universal among 
living things. In the case of plants it is 
caused by darkness, save for certain bac- 








stationery. —The American Boy. 


teria and fungi, which, like evil deeds, 
grow under the cover of night. 


army, and | order you to go inside!”’ 


United States Islands 


According to a report recently received | 
| by the National Geographical Society the 


United States now owns exactly 8,000 
islands, supporting a population of 
10,000,000. The report further shows 
that the commerce of these islands ex- 
ceeds $300,000,000, or more than that of 
the United States in any year prior to 
1850. 

The feature of the report is the de- 
velopment of Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Alaskan Islands. It shows that 
when Porto Rico came under American 
rule fifteen years ago there was but one 
school building on the island, while today 
there are 1,200. There were 25,000 pu- 
pils enrolled in the first year of Ameri- 
can administration, now there are 175,000. | 
Then there was but one good road of 
forty miles; now there are about 1,000 


**My orders keep me out here,’’ the | 


me that | am Commander-in-chief of the | 
| over southern New York, darkening the 





miles. Production of sugar has grown 
from 65,000 tons a year to 365,000. 
Foreign commerce was about $20,000,000 
a year; now it is nearly $100,000, 000. 





An Acrobatic Crow 


A Smithsonian Institution. official who 
studied crows closely once had a pet crow 
that was a marvel. It was given food 
in the round tin cover of a baking-pow- 
der can, and its favorite game was to 
take this cover up to the top of a steeply 
inclined plank, put both feet in it, and 
coast down to the bottom. This it would 
do over and over again, with loud 





squawks of delight. 


| English government. 
| restoration of Charles IL., 


Last of the World’s Wild Pigeons 


The news of the death of a single 
pigeon was sent over the wires early in 
September from Cincinnati to the officers 
of the National Audubon Societies in 
New York, and to other leading ornithol- 
ogists and naturalists throughout the 
country. That sounds strange, doesn’t 
it? Why should the death of any bird be 

important enough for this? What notable 
| deed had the bird done, or what prom- 

inent position in the bird world did it 
occupy ? 

This pigeon was known as Martha, 
and according to all ornithological author- 
ities she was the last wild pigeon in the 
world. Martha had been in poor health 
for several years in her cage at the Zo- 
ological Garden in Cincinnati. Many 
efforts had been made to find a mate for 
her, or to discover some other specimen 
of the wild pigeon, but they were with- 
out avail. Members of the National! 
Audubon Societies some time ago offered 
a prize of $1,500 to any one who could 
find a wild pigeon nest. All that was 
necessary was to find the nest, telegraph 
to C. F. Hodge, a naturalist of Clark 
University, and to await the findings of 
ornithologists, whom he would immedi- 
ately dispatch to the scene to investigate 
the genuineness of the find. The Audu- 
bon Societies received on an average 100 
false dlarms a year, but in not a single 
case was the nest reported found to bea 
wild pigeon’s. Instead, almost every 
such nest was found to be that of an 
ordinary turtle dove. ‘The wild pigeon 
resembles the ordinary wild dove, but is 
considerably larger. 

The extinction of the wild pigeon tribe 
was the more amazing because of the 
vast extent to which it had flourished in 
this country prior to 1870. Wild passenger 
pigeons used to travel over the country 
by millions. Audubon himself told of 
their roosting in certain parts of Ken- 

tucky in territory covering a space three 
to five miles wide and forty miles long, 
| which was almost literally hidden by 
them. Hundreds of farmers, he tells, 
used to camp on the outside of the vast 
roosting pigeon host and shoot them by 
the thousands from the edge of their 
resting place. The birds were fed by 
thousands to the farmers’ hogs after 
each night’s killing. The writer can 
well recall the flocks which used to fly 








sky, and of the crowd of hunters who 
followed them to their roosting and nest- 
ing places, bringing their bodies to mar- 
ket and for shipment by wagon loads. 
The slaughter raged for years with 
nets, traps and guns and by 1884 there 
were very few of the wild pigeons seen 
in the country. Several years ago they 
had dwindled down to a few specimens 
left in captivity in Milwaukee and in the 
Cincinnati Zoo. Martha’s mate died 
about four years ago, and though a prize 
was offered to any one who could find 
another bird to take its place, Martha 
remained in solitary widowhood until! she 
died. Martha herself was hatched in 
captivity in the Cincinnati Zoo, At the 
time of her death she was 29 years old. 


Foolscap 


Every one knows what foolscap paper 
is, but not every one knows why it was 
so called. 

When Oliver Cromwell became protec- 
tor, after the execution of Charles I., he 
caused the stamp of the cap of liberty to 
be placed upon the paper used by the 
‘Soon after the 
having oc- 
casion to use some paper for despatches, 
some of this government paper was 
brought to him. 

“On looking at it and discovering the 
stamp, he inquired the meaning of it; 
and, on being told, he said,— 

“ ‘Take it away: 1 have nothing to do 
with a fool’s cap!’ 

‘“‘The term ‘foolscap’ has since been 
applied to a certain size of glazed 
writing-paper. ”’ 
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A Busy Work Page for Little People 
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Three Little Pigs 


One little pig wanted a house. 
Two little pigs wanted a house. 
Three little pigs wanted a house 
One little pig built a house. 
Two little pigs built a house. 
Three little pigs built a house. 
One little house was straw. 

One little house was sticks. 

One little house was brick. | 
One little pig was eaten. 


Two little pigs were eaten. 


Three little pigs were not eaten. 


Sight Reading Card or Blackboard Lesson 


may be cut apart. Or the reading may be put on the blackboard. 





This card may be pasted on cardboard and given to pupils as a whole, or the sentences 








pig 
pig 
pig 


pig 


pig 
pig 
pig 
pig 
pig 
pig 


house 
wolf house 
wolf house 
wolf house 
wolf house 
wolf house 
wolf house 
wolf house 
wolf house 
wolf house 
wolf house 


Educative Seat Work 


Make duplicate copies of the outline pictures for pupils 
to trace. Paste duplicate words on cardboard, cut apart 


and give to children to match with pictures. 
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_ The Story of the “Three Little Pigs” 


A Folk Lore Tale for Children to Correlate with Busy Work 


BY ANNE DILLON DURR, Primary Institute Instructor 


INTRODUCTION 

Folk lore and fairy tales furnish material for read- 
ing in the first grade prior to the use of books. The 
home is the first appeal to the child and his love of 
jingle and accumulative repetition decides the ques- 
tion of how to adapt the first stories. Simplicity and 
completeness need consideration and the suggestive- 
ness in the story is a very important factor. 

The story of the ‘‘Three Little Pigs’’ is told to be- 
ginners and a reading lesson is developed from it. 

(Correlate this page of busy work with page 58) 

HERE were once three little pigs and 
T they all started out in the world to seek 

their fortunes. The first little pig had 
not gone very far when he meta man with 
a bundle of straw. He said to the man, 
‘Please, sir, give me that straw that I may 
build a house.’? The man did so and the little 
pig built him a house of the straw. 

Very soon along’ came an old wolf, and he 
knocked at the door and said, ‘‘Little pig, 
little pig, let me come in.’’ 

But the little pig answered, ‘‘No, no, by 
the hair of my chinny-chin, chin, I will not let 
you come in.’’ 

Then the old wolf said, ‘“‘I’ll huff and I'll 
puff and V’ll blow your house in.’? So he 
huffed and he puffed and he blew down the 
house of straw and ate the little pig. 

Now, the second little pig had not gone 
very far, when he met a man with a bundle 
of furze and he said to the man, ‘‘Please, sir, 
give me that furze that I may build a house.’’ 
The man did so and the little pig built him a 
house of the furze. 

Very soon along came the same old wolf, 
and he knocked at the door and said, ‘‘Little 
pig, little pig, let me come in.”’ 

But the little pig answered: ‘‘No, no, by 





the hair of my chinny-chin, chin, I will not 
let you come in.”’ 

Then the old wolf said, ‘‘I’ll huff and I'll 
puff and I’ll blow your house in.”’ 

So he huffed and he puffed, and he blew 
down the house of furze and ate up the little 
pig. 

Now, the third little pig had not gone very 
far when he met a man with a wheelbarrow 


When the old wolf found he could not blow 
the house down, he said, ‘‘ Little pig, will you 
come with me to a new turnip field?”’ 

‘‘Where?”’ asked the little pig, poking his 
head out of his upstairs window. 

‘In Mr. Smith’s home-field,’’ said the wolf. 
“If you will be ready tomorrow morning at 
six o’clock we will go together and fetch home 
some turnips for dinner.”’ 








full of bricks, and he said to the man, ‘‘ Please, 
kind sir, give me those bricks that I may 
build a house.’”?’ The man did s0, and the 
little pig built him a house of the bricks. 

Very soon along came the old wolf and he 
knocked at the door and said, ‘‘Little pig, 
little pig, let me come in.”’ 

But the little pig answered, ‘‘No, no, by the 
hair of my chinny-chin, chin, I will not let 
you come in.”’ 

Then the old wolf said, ‘‘I’ll huff and Ill 
puff and I’ll blow your house in.’’ 

So the old wolf huffed and he puffed and he 
huffed and he puffed, and he huffed and he 
puffed again, but he could not blow the house 
down. 


‘*Very well,’’ said the little pig. ‘‘I will be 
ready.’’ 

Now, the little pig arose at five and got the 
turnips before the old wolf came (which he 
did promptly at six) and said, ‘‘Little pig, 
are you ready?’’ 

But the little pig said, ‘‘Ready, indeed! I 
have been and come back again, and I have a 


‘ potful of turnips over the fire for dinner.’’ 


Then the old wolf was very angry, but he 
said to the little pig, ‘‘Little pig, I can show 
you a nice apple tree.’’ 

‘‘Where?’”’ asked the little pig. 

‘‘Down at Merry Garden,’’ said the wolf. ‘‘I 
will come for you at five o’clock tomorrow 
morning, and we will get a basketful of 
apples.’’ 

Well, the little pig hurried around the next 
morning, and he got up at four o’clock and 
went to Merry Garden, and was just coming 
back with a peck of apples, when whom should 
he see in the road just ahead of him but the 
old wolf. And the wolf called out to him, 
‘Little pig, little pig, what! Did you get 
there first? Are they sweet apples?”’ 

‘‘Nice and sweet,’’ said the little pig. ‘‘I 
will throw you one.’’ 

Then the little pig threw an apple to the 
wolf, and he threw it so high and so far that 
the wolf had to run a long way to catch it, so 
the little pig got past him and safe home, 
after all. 

The next day the old wolf came again and 
he said to the little pig, ‘‘Little pig, will you 


go to the fair at Shanklin this afternoon?’’ 
(Continued on page 71) 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and deviees to this department. Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 


cation. 


November Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


A happy Thanksgiving to you all, and 
success to all your Pilgrim stories and 
dialogues and recitations and all the ex- 
ercises that commemorate the fact that 
our country’s history is founded on the 
corner-stone of trust in God! There 
could not be a more patriotic thing for 
the teacher to do than to use every 
means in her power to impress on the 
children’s minds and hearts just this. 

Many new things have been introduced 
into the schools during the past ten 
years, but perhaps the very best of them 
is the Parent-Teachers Association. 
Even manual training and domestic 
science are not so important for the wel- 
fare of the child, present and future, as 
that parents and children should pull to- 
gether in everything that concerns his 
education. 

A very charming letter about it is this 
of Mrs. Dennstedt’s that tells about the 
Biloxi Mothers’ Ciub with its delightful 
informality and helpfulness. 

Correspondents have written to me 
asking where to find literature about 
mothers’ clubs and helps in regard to 
organizing them. Won’t you tell us 
in the Exchange how it worked, 
whether you found it easy to form 
your club, whether it was as helpful 
as you thought it would be and along 
what lines it helped the most? It is 
avery important question, and one 
we wish especially to take up in the 
Exchange during the coming year. 

Any teacher who wants help in the 
forming of such an association will 
do well to write for it to the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers Association, 806 Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
They will send you leaflets and plans 
for organizing and a suggested con- 
stitution, lists of most interesting 
subjects for discussion in the meet- 
ings, and also a list of type-written 
papers by the most up-to-date work- 
ers in child welfare which are loaned 
for reading and discussion at a small 
fee. 

Here is a quotation or two from 
these leaflets which will show you 
just how helpful such work is to the 
school. 

‘‘In the last analysis public opinion 
controls things, and the parent- 
teachers organization will form pub- 
lie opinion. ’’ 

*‘Observation of the spirit pervad- 
ing the meetings of Parents’ Clubs 
leads me to believe that in those 
clubs is the cornerstone for that 
structure which will make the life of 
the child in the home and in the 
school a unity, not a life divided be- 
tween two neutral if not hostile 
camps.’”’ 

“Tf the parent-teachers organiza- 
tion is to be dominated by factional 
politics, fanatics and faddists, the 
schools will be better off without 
them, but if the purpose is to unite 
the best thought and character of 
the parent and of the teacher, incon- 
ceivable and universal good must 
result for society.’’ 

And from a school principal— 

‘“‘In my school of twenty-two 
rooms, whose patrons are working 
people, I find that at the end of two 
years the Parents’ Club has cut the 
work of discipline in half since the 
parents began to come to the school 
and understand matters. ”’ 


Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 





A Southern Mothers’ Club 

Pleasant recollections of a winter spent 
in the south center around a Mothers’ 
Club carried along in connection with the 
school that our children attended. Its 
charm lay in its lack of formality, free- 
dom from red tape, and all kinds of re- 
strictions and complications that so 
readily creep into organized effort. 

The club was simplicity itself. Twice 
a month after school hours the mothers 
met at the schoolhouse and visited with 
the teachers in a good old-fashioned way. 
I have heard that southern women are 
very exclusive, but here, at least, the 
mothers of the south and of the north 
met on common ground—the welfare of 
their children. Each mother naturally 
drifted to the teacher of her offspring 
and Jimmie’s stubbornness or Jennie’s 
dullness were discussed in a mutually 
helpful way. Often the conversation 
was so interesting that the teacher was 
invited home to supper that they might 
talk it out. ; 

Any new mothers who came to the 
place were quickly ferreted out and 
given a royal welcome to the club. 

What did we do? Why, we got ac- 





quainted, and mothers, teachers, and 
‘‘kiddies’’? became great chums. We 
held the most intensely interesting talks 
in the world, for we dealt with the prob- 
lems of little growing lives. 

And when the need was great for new 
books or sanitary drinking fountain or 
some such matter, we gave a ‘‘penny 
party”’’ or served ‘‘gumbo’’ at an uptown 
supper, and raised the needed money. 

And the leavening influence of the club 
was felt alike in school andhome. Often 
Jimmie’s teacher came clear home with 
him after school to help him over some 
trouble, and when she fell ill, mother 
got her from the stuffy hotel and gave 
her the cool best room to get well in. 

As I say, it was the utter simplicity 
of the club and the good comradeship 
existing that made it and the schools of 
Biloxi so wonderfully worth while. —MRs. 
EDWARD DENNSTEDT, Minnesota. 


Letters from Our Teachers 


How to Make Silhouettes 
All the materials necessary for silhou- 





Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, Iowa. 


rule and ink. First, with a lead pencil, 
make an outline of the object to be 
drawn. After you have drawn the out- 
line, take a common pen point and make 
a perfect outline in ink. Then make a 
brush of your pen by pressing the pen 
point on a piece of medium soft scrap 
paper, thus causing the two nibs of the 
pen to part; when the pen is lifted a 
small bit of the paper is held between 
the two nibs, which, when dipped in the 
ink, will make the best kind of a brush 
for silhouettes, as it gives the pupil 
better control than he would have over 
abrush. To fill in a solid part, the brush 
can be enlarged by taking up more 
paper. By using these, the silhouette will 
be filled in in a much shorter time, and 
the surface will not be scratched as with 
a sharp pen point. Do not use a brush, 
as the brush will often slip over the out- 
line, thus ruining your picture. 

In the fall or opening term of school, 
the study of the American Indian comes 
early. If the children are required to 
have notebooks for outlines in history, 
a design for a notebook back as shown 


ette drawing are an unruled sheet of | in the illustration is a good way to util- 
paper (preferably white), a pencil, pen, | ize a drawing exercise of this kind. As 
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Silhouette Drawings That May be Put to Various Uses 





the girls would have a Pocahontas or 
Minnehaha in preference to a Massa- 
soit or Sitting Bull, a model is given 
also of an Indian girl. These draw- 
ings can be used for bookcovers, 
blotters, etc., as the originality of 
the teacher and student suggests; or 
they form a beautiful decoration for 
the schoolroom when mounted on 
plain paper. This is a very good way 
to excite interest in drawing (if in- 
terest is needed), but it is very 
seldom necessary to excite interest 
in this branch as it generally appeals 
to the pupil. If plain Indian heads 
seem too tame for the advanced 
pupils, scenery suggested by histori- 
cal stories, may be executed. 
Remember! No work of any kind 
that is worth doing can be done with- 
out planning, and making: silhouettes 
is no exception to this rule; the work 
should be planned and_ carefully 
traced with a pencil, then finally 
inked. If any pencil marks remain 
uncovered they may be erased very 
easily without showing any trace. 
The most indelible way to stamp a 
fact on a child’s mind (or any mind) 
is by pictures; and there is no better 
way than by silhouette. There are 
many ways of expressing ideas in 
pictures, but beautiful coloring often 
pleases the eye sé much that the real 
thought of the picture is not compre- 
hended.—T. C. GEESEY, Delaware. 


Useful Sewing for Little Folks 


To satisfy the children’s desire to 
make something really useful during 
their handwork period, I let my first 
grade pupils make a quilt. I bought 
seven and one-half yards of dark blue 
gingham and cut it into forty-two 
blocks. On each block I drew a pic- 
ture which the children outlined in 
white silko. To make the work 
easier I asked them to bring their 
mammas’ embroidery hoops. The 
pictures were all different: Sunbon- 
net babies, overall boys, animals, 
birds, bicycle, engine, Dutch wind- 
mill, etc., also Mother Goose illustra- 
tions with part of the rhyme in capl-: 
tal print. Each child worked his 
name on his own block. They then 
sewed the blocks together. This 
proved a harder task for my siX- 
year-olds; but after I had pinned the 
blocks together and had drawn guide 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Booklets 


(See the lesson study of ‘Pilgrims Going to Church’’ on page 46 of this issue.) 
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Our New Fall Catalog 

















No, 1334A—<An exceedingly handsome pointed Manchurian 
Wolf Set—made from fine selected pelts. 
and large Pillow Muff. 


— Ylwooml Endicott Company — 


The Handsomest Book of 
its kind published on this 
Continent. Correctly il- 
lustrating Fashions latest 
decrees in 


Women’s Fine 
Wearing Apparel 


beautifully the 
Many of 


Depicting most 


new Fall Garments. 


them photographed on_ living 
models and all very modestly 
priced. Send for it—it is Free. 


A postal card will bring it to 
you at once. 


New style Scarf 
$22.50 


Splendid value . . 





Detroit, Michigan. 





| lines, they did nice work. The longest 
| seams were sewed by pupils who had 
| done exceptionally well in other school 
work. How proud and happy they were 
as they ran home to ask their mammas 
if they would like to buy our quilt! 

For older children a similar quilt illus- 
trating ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe, 
or some other story or poem, would make 
an interesting piece of work. The cost 
of material is slight, being less than a 
dollar, and the finished quilt would be 
worth much more.—I,. QO., Illinois. 


Jolly Indian Work 


As Indian time approaches the children 
in my room delight to be real Indians 
and squaws. For one morning’s seat 
work each was given a piece of paper 
nine inches by twelve with instructions 
to color it any two colors he wished. 
Then they were told to cut the papers 
into strips about an inch wide. These 
we fastened in our hair and became a 
really truly tribe of Indians. Another 
day we cut long feathers freehand and 
colored them red and yellow. When 
dramatizing we find our Indian head- 
dresses all ready to use very handy. 
The chief of our tribe, of course, has a 
long headdress of feathers made by sev- 
eral of these headdresses pasted together 
extending down the back. They love the 
time for their Indian dramatization. 
H. G. R., Rhode Island. 


A Harvest Entertainment 





May | tell you how a two-room school 
ina small village combined a harvest 
entertainment and a school exhibit? 

The fall term closed in November, and 
an interesting program consisting of 
music, a Pilgrim play, recitations and 
essays was arranged for the evening of 





| sent to all the parents and friends. 
| written work, maps, drawings, etc., were 
| arranged on long tables and the walls of 
| the hall where the entertainment was to 
| be held. 
‘samples of any vegetable 
| raised, and a small prize was given each 
| of the two boys having the best pota- 








| toes. 
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FRENCH SOLDIERS IN ACTION 


Leslie’s 


Illustrated 


ORE than a million eyes see Leslie’s 


Weekly Newspaper 


pictures every week. 
More than a million eyes get the news 
quickly, entertainingly—from vivid pictures. 
Leslie’s is an ///ustrated weekly newspaper. 


At all newsstands 


Io cents 
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closing day. The exhibit was planned 
for the afternoon, and invitations were. 
The 


The boys were asked to bring 
they had 


This was decided by three dis- 


The girls brought samples of their 
cooking, and two prizes were given for 
the two best loaves of bread. All articles 
of food were sold at auction and the_pro- 
ceeds were given to the girls doing the 
work. 

We had about fifty visitors during the 
afternoon and in the evening the hall 
was packed to the doors. We charged a 
small admission fee to the entertainment 
as we needed many articles for use in 
the schoolroom. The whole affair was a 
success, and the parents’ interest in 
school work was certainly increased. — 
Way UP 1N OLD VERMONT. 


November Work 


When teaching the story of the Pil- 
grims to the second grade we studied but 
very little at any one time. We were 
one month in completing the subject. 
The class was first told of the English 
home of the Puritans. A rough sketch 
of England and Holland was put on the 
board, and the children put in the water 
between the two countries with blue 
chalk. They learned the Pilgrims’ reason 
for leaving England, of the voyage to 
Holland, and the character of the Dutch 


people. Then the following words were 
placed on the board. 
England worship windmills 
Puritans Holland thrifty 
Pilgrims Dutch language 
king’s church dikes 


The class first told orally what these 
words suggested to their minds. On the 
following day they wrote on paper the 
facts suggested by the words. 

We then continued the story, telling 
why they left Holland, for what country 
they started, number embarking in the 
Mayflower, stormy voyage, birth of Per- 
egrine White and the landing in America. 
The following words were put on the 
board. 
country of theiz own 
Mayflower Plymouth Rock 
America very cold weather 
stormy voyage knelt and thanked God 

baby Peregrine 

The same method was followed as with 
the first list. They were then told of 
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the first severe winter, their Indian 





November rory 





friends, the successful crops and the 
Thanksgiving day as a grand climax. 
The papers were collected from day to 
day and a list of misspelled words kept. 
These constituted Fridays’ spelling 
lesson. 

Busy Work:— 

Write five things the Pilgrims did. 

Write five things the Pilgrims ate. 

Write five names of Pilgrims. 

Supply missing letters in words, as 
P-l-r-ms. 

Supply missing words in sentences, as, 
The Pilgrims came to-—. 

Name ten things we have which the 
Pilgrims did not have. 

Draw picture of Mayflower and log 
church. 

Draw stalk of corn. 

Cut Work :— 
Picture of church in England Log house 
Dutch children Plymouth Rock 


Mayflower Indian 
Cradle of Peregrine Turkeys 
Pilgrim man, woman, child, Pumpkins 


We learned two Thanksgiving songs, 
a short poem, and on Thanksgiving Day, 
with parents and teacher's help, made a 
list of things we had for which to be 
thankful. —MAUDE G. BisHopP, Kentucky. 


One Use for a Gold-Fish Globe 


When the leaves begin to turn in the 
autumn and even our supply of fresh 
flowers is gone, we plan for something 
which will keep green in the schoolroom 
during the winter. Last year I bought 
a gold-fish globe about eight inches in 
diameter. | gathered soft green moss 
from the neighboring woods, using a 
long-bladed knife to slip under the plants 
to a depth of about three-quarters of an 
inch. This removed enough soil with the 
moss to keep it fresh and green. 

I then lined the globe with the moss, 
placing the green part against the glass. 
Small green ferns of many varieties and 
partridge vines with their brightly col- 
ored red berries were arranged in the 
vacant space in the globe. 

After lightly sprinkling the plants with 
water, a piece of glass cut. to fit the top 
of the globe was placed over it. The 
globe was then set. on a little table near 
a sunny window in the schoolroom and 
was a source of great interest to the 
children during the cold months. No 
care had to be taken of it as the glass 
cover was never lifted during the whole 
winter. The ferns grew and filled the 
globe; grasses sprang up as if by magic, 
and a hepatica, which had been acci- 
dentally taken up with the ferns, blos- 
somed late in January.—G. T., Conn. 


The Biggest Thanksgiving Dinner 


Tell the small spelling classes that the, 
day before Thanksgiving you are going 
to draw a large basket on the board for 
each one and see who can write unaided 
the largest number of Thanksgiving 
dainties in his basket, and thus have 
the best dinner. Write for each’ pupil 
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“TT STICKS” 








The Strongest and purest glue on the 
market. In convenient pin tubes. 
Handy for the school-teacher’s 
desk. For sale by stationers 
Sample tube on request. 


Dennison oI fy So, 


THK TAG MAKERS 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
St. Louis London Berlin Buenos Aires 























AGeod Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and 


base, (SOLID OAK) 
ON APPROVAL® 42> 








1/T GROWS WITR-YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL - BOOKCASE 


Our new ‘Universal Style** combines a pleasing endur- 
ing design, with latest practical improvements in con- 


struction. Adapted for home or office library; beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK with bindi disappear- 
ing glass doors, at $1.75 per section; top and base, $1.25 
each, The greatest value we have ever offered, On or- 
ders amounting to $1000 and over we pay freight; 
gut extra charge to extreme Western States, Other 
styles and grades at correspondingly low pricese Lund- 
strom Bookcases are endorsed by over fifty thousand 
users, Sold only direct from our factory at a consid- 

erable saving to you. Write for our new 

catalog No, 24. 

THE Cc. J. 





LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and 
‘jling Cabinets 

Flatiron Bldg., 


Branch Office : N.Y. City 


2 Pairs Pure Silk Stockings $4 


Guaranteed pure silk all the way up as shown 
—from tip of toe to garter top. Summer 
weight, sheer, beautiful silk. Black and 
white. Pretty for street wear. Appropriate 
for dress occasions, High spliced heel, double 
sole and elastic lisle garter hem (finished 
with new stop run stitching) make them 
very durable. One dollar brings two pairs 
by prepaid parcel post from makers, If not 
best at price you ever saw, will refund 
money, Ask for complete hosiery cata- 
logue, “From Mill to You,” showing 
many bargains. Agents wanted. 


Brandun Hosiery Mills, 3725 Filbert St. Philadelphia 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


any word he wishes to learn. Parents 
and older pupils will help also. 

There will be quite a ripple of excite- 
ment when the baskets are filled. The 
youthful diners will also have learned to 
spell and write quite a few hard words. 
Misspelled words are ruled out. 

Let older pupils see who can write the 
most in a given time.—M. B., Iowa. 


A Thanksgiving Game 


Write such words as ‘‘ Pilgrims, Eng- 
land, freedom, Mayflower, Squanto, corn, 


| Plymouth Rock, hard winter, good crops, 


Thanksgiving,’’ ete., upon 
cards. Divide the class into two divi- 
sions. Select two as leaders. The first 
leader reads a word from his list and 
asks some one in the other division to 
give a sentence using that word. The 
sentence must state some fact about the 
Pilgrims. If he cannot, he passes to his 
seat. The side having the larger number 
standing at close wins the game.—MIRA 
HAGGARD, Kansas. 


A School Earns Money 
Teachers are always eager to earn 
money in their schools, so I am going to 


Indians, 


| tell you of a plan by which my pupils 


have not only earned money but gained 
knowledge. 

School commenced three weeks before 
the county fair took place, so I had my 
pupils draw maps and other things in 
crayon, pastel, and water colors. The 
girls did simple sewing and other hand- 
work. The boys made collections of 
grasses, grains, and seeds. The mothers 
sent cooking, sewing, and whatever they 
could. 

The patrons were so enlisted that the 
school was given the best fair day. 
Teams were furnished, and the pupils, 
a mother and I drove twelve miles. 
We were awarded not only a fine day 
with a picnic dinner, but the pleasure of 


| having pupils come to me with, ‘‘ Teacher, 


I have a blue tag on my water color;”’ 
or, ‘‘Mamma’s bread has second,’’ and 
so on, until we received $11-10 in premi- 
ums. There was not one heavy heart. 


|] believe we were all pleased the most 
| when the primary exhibit received the 


| first because we 


were only a _ rural 
district. 

Of course we had composition work on 
our trip, and the pupils were more pains- 


| taking with their work the entire year 
| because of it.—A. N., Nebraska. 


{This letter was accompanied by a 
postcard which gave a picture of the 
pupils’ fair work.—B. E. B. ] 

Beautifying the Schoolroom 

Is your schoolroom one of those dreary, 
lonely ones that gave you a homesick 
tug at the heart the first time you saw 
it and makes you even more homesick 


' now that the newness of the first few 


| days is past? 


If it is, here are a few 
suggestions that will help make it a 
brighter spot in which to spend the next 
few months. 

Ask any wall-paper dealer for a sam- 


| ple book. He will very likely be glad 





to give you several. Look through it 
first and save the plain browns, blues, 
grays, and greens for mounting a few 
good pictures for the wails. Give the 
children patterns to be traced on the 
plain yellow and then cut out. Fluffy 
yellow chickens for Easter and Jack-o’- 
lanterns for Hallowe’en make a cheery 
bit of color if placed above the black- 
board. Use the plain red sheets for 
Christmas bells, hatchets and bunches 
of cherries for Washington's birthday. 

If your schoolroom lacks curtains, 
make chain curtains of the bright-colored 
paper. Rule the paper the desired 
length. Even the tiniest children will 
receive eye and muscle training as they 
cut exactly on the line to help make the 
pretty curtains. Each link of the chain 
must be carefully fastened with a very 
little paste. The curtains we made were 
the talk of the whole district. One little 
boy from an unattractive home persuaded 
his mother to let him make curtains to 
beautify a dreary kitchen window. 

Ask the children to bring a few ears 
of white, yellow and red corn. T he 
younger ones may be employed during 
several busy-work periods in shelling the 
corn, and then use it to outline on their 
desks flowers or other designs cut from 
the paper. Smaller flowers are very 
pretty to decorate Christmas presents or 
valentines. ; 

_It is a great incentive for neatly writ- 














ten spelling and language if the best 
lessons are copied in tiny books made of 
a few sheets from a tablet with a pretty 
cover of wall paper in the child’s favor- 
ite color.. Mats are easily cut from the 
heavier sheets and woven in harmonizing 
colors. Two long narrow strips of con- 
trasting colors may be folded alternately 
one over the other to make ‘ ‘stairways 
for the kitties.’’ The boys will enjoy 
making boats and soldier caps. 

In the autumn, leaves are pretty traced 
on wall paper of an appropriate color, 
cut out, and mounted to form a border, 
Surprise the children some Monday morn- 
ing in October with a border of real 
leaves, red maple and goldenoak. Their 
surprise will be still greater when at the 
end of the week the leaves retain their 
brilliant coloring, and their appreciation 
will repay you for your trouble when, in 
the course of their eager questioning they 
learn that you have spent a part of your 
precious Saturday vacation helping the 
leaves stay beautiful all winter by dip- 
ping them in paraffine and pressing them 
with a warm iron. 

Some of our children come from such 
dreary homes that we should be more 
than glad to make the few hours they 
spend in the schoolroom happy ones. — 
Mary Hupson, Michigan. 


Phonic Drill Devices 


I use different devices for drill in 
phonics. This year I have had a new 
way of keeping account of the phono- 
grams taught. Each grade has a chart. 
The phonograms are written in the order 
in which they are taught. The chart is 
hung on the wall, and so is ready for 
review at any time. 

Sometimes we simply review by having 
each pupil name the phonograms. Again, 
for seat work I have them write one or 
more words for each phonogram. Of 
course some are harder than others, and 
to fix them more securely in the pupils’ 
memories I sometimes make a list of 
them on the board, having a review upon 
them alone. 

We have a guessing game in which one 
pupil in the first-grade class points to a 
phonogram, while the others close their 
eyes. They open them and each in turn 
guesses the phonogram with such ques- 
tions, as, ‘‘Was it n?’’ to which the 
pointer answers, ‘‘No, it was not n;’’ 
or, ‘‘ Yes, it was n.’’ 

We vary this by having a pupil close 
his eyes and let one of the class point to 
the phonogram. Then the pupil guesses, 
and the class answer in concert. 

We have another device which we call 
‘“‘Driving Home the Cows.’’ We place 
the phonogram drill cards on the chalk 
row and call each card a cow. A _ pupil 
passes to the board, and as he names the 
phonograms he picks off the cards. The 
game is to see who can bring home all 
the cows. Then we see who can drive 
them back to the pasture by putting 
them on the chalk row again, the pupil 
naming the phonogram as he puts down 
the card. 

These devices I have also used in num- 
ber work and find that they work very 
well there.—N. C., Wisconsin. 


Suggestions 


The following suggestions may prove 
useful in arousing the listless, indiffer- 
ent children in reading classes. 

jl. Have five or six take their readers 
to the front part of the room. As each 
reads a paragraph or two, the children 
at their seats must criticise freely the 
position, expression, enunciation, voice, 
ete., of the reader, not forgetting to 
mention all the good points in the read- 
ing first and to make unfavorable criti- 
cisms last. When all have read, votes 
are taken upon the best reader. 

2. This works well if the class is small. 
In the front part of the room have a 
large sheet of paper upon which are 
drawn figures to represent ball grounds 
and bases. Say to the children, ‘* Now, 
girls and boys, we shall all be _ ball- 
players this week. On this paper I have 
made a ball-ground for each pupil. If 
Mary reads nicely on Monday she may 
stand on first base. (Put initial on 
base.) If she knows her lesson on the 
next day, she may go on to second base, 
and so on until she will come back to 
first base on Friday. Whoever can make 
the home run this week will be our cap- 
tain and stand at the head of the line 
during the next week.’’ 

The children like to have a collection 
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45A34—You can 
never have too 
many aprons, so 
take advantage of 
this bargain offer 
and secure this 
atiractive Bunga- 
low Apron and 
Cap for the low 
price of 37 cents. 
Itis made of ser 
viceable Checked 
,\Gingham and 
white binding 
finishes the round 
neck, the arm 
holes and the two 
patch pockets, 
BLUE AND 
WHITE CHECK 
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3A34-Fashion- 
able Russian 
Tunic Dress of 
“NATIONAL” 
All Wool Worsted by 
Serge, High collar 
and yoke of cream- d 
white shadow lace 

and round collar, cults 

and girdle of silk messaline, Invis- \y 
ible front closing; inner beit and / 
shields. Smooth-fitting tunic and 
flounce joined to a sateen foundation, COL- 
ORS: medium brown trimmed with self- 
color messaline ; also navy blue, black, wine 
color, or hunter's green ; each trimmed with 
black messaline, SIZES: 32 vo 46 bust; skirt 
length 39 to 41 inches, with three-inch basted 


hem. Give bust, waistand hip meas- $4 98 
° 


ureand front skirtlength, Postpaid, 
seeennegene 
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43A34— Warm, Serviceable Rompers [E 

of Striped Flannelette, trimmed with 

banding in harmonizing color, Drop 

seat and back closing. COLORS: white 

with light blue stripes, white with pink 

stripes, or medium grey with darker grey 
stripes, SIZES: 1 to 6 years 

Postpaid, Tiree for $1.00 

Each 35¢ 

YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU WANT IT 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


234 W. 24th Street, New York City 

































































































Shipped Free 
To You 


TY . 
A Superb WING Piano 
Not a Cent to Pay—No Deposit—No Obligations—No C. 0. D. 
ES, we will ship you free—abso- 
lutely free to you—a Genuine highest 
grade Wing PianoDIRECT from ourown factory, 
freight prepaid. The most surprising—the most 
amazing offer ever made. An offer that puts 
you on the same footing as the largest piano 
dealer and at the very rock-bottom DIRWCT 
wholesale factory price! Since 1868—for 45 
years—we have been building Wing Pianos— 
guaranteed for 40 years, and renowned every- 
where for their sweetness of tone and sterling 
merit—and we now make you the greatest of 
all offers on the Wing. 
We willallowyou tousean Wingpiano—your 
own choice of 38 superb new styles—in your own 
y tog 4 full weeks at our expense. A Wing Upright, a 
Wing Grand or the wonderful Wing Player-Piano that 
plays all the greatest concert and opera ‘selections fyou 
ean play it ‘perfectly the first day without ever having 
taken music lessons). 


No Money Down 


We ask no money down — not a cent. 
Just choose any Wing from our large catalog. 
Weemploy no salesmen of any kind to visit and 
annoy you, We'll ship the instrument, no money down 
—freight eh atd, le the —) fe in your home use 
it Sines - ate yea owned it, be amazed at the 
tom atrect-whelesale whe, rica we willquote 
oC our spas letter to you. Note the perfect de//- 
/tke tone, the remarkable easy rerrularity of the —_ 
the deep cannonading of the base, the timbre of the 
trehle—note all this—then— 


‘e 
Not a Cent of Freight to Pay 
At the end of the 4 weeks trial, if you 
wish, you may return the piano at our expense. 
Not a penny to pay for the pleasure of usingit 4 weeks. 
No obligations whatever to keep it—you and you alone to 
judge—now write for the piano book (free). 


Our Famous Noteaccord; 


without extra char; rRe. An invention by whic 
can teach yourself to play—given with every Wing. 
t’s like getting music lessons free. Endorsed by 
Paderewski, Jean De Reszke, Wil'iam Mason. a 
gd Philip Somme, Anton Seidl, Victor Herbert, S. 
ills. See the Wing Catalog and read the letters 5 
these great musters of music, 
We will take your old ‘organ or piano on the 


most liberal of all offers. re to get our propos 
tion before you sell or trade : your ir old instrume 
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On Pianos—F" ree 

















Send — for “The Book of 


Complete Information About Pianos” 
The New York World says: ‘‘This is a 


book of educational interest everyone should 
own.”’ Wou!d you like to know all about pianos; 
how they are made, how tojudge the fine points 
of quality and price in buying a piano? Then 
send che coupon for the piano book which we 
are sending out free for the present. This 

of 186 pages tells about material, manufacture, 
assem lire, pa patented < devices aind what they 
do, all abo action, case, in fact every 
detail in oe production ofa iS fine, h “high de piano, 
You will be of iatorweation 
ebout spew pane at men Fo Te piane prices, ong Be how to an- 


t 
aod ad costly boc book ever Published on the piano business; 
you on the making of a f Plano, start to finish. We 
Tite a al exvlangton of sr oes rie 
and full explanation | 
on the Wing Piano. Just drop a > a post renal — 
coupon. 


WING SS SON mee 


Wing Boing. 13th “on 
and 98th Avenue 
New York 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


of objects in the schoolroom to illustrate 
the different seasons. For instance, in 
a corner of our room next to a bowl of 
rich red oak leaves hangs a large sheet 
of paper with the words ‘‘From Au- 
tumn’s Storehouse.’’ Upon it we have 
arranged a spray of yellow goldenrod, of 
| silvery gray goldenrod which has gone 
to seed, milkweed, a few acorns, a bright 
scarlet leaf, a spray of brilliant bitter- 
sweet berries and a chestnut burr. 
For winter we may have another sheet 
| with a spray of holly or mistletoe, a pic- 
ture of Santa, a picture of a snowstorm 
and an empty bird’s nest. 

‘‘What Springtime Brings Us’’ may 
consist of a picture of a robin or blue- 
bird, a spray of pussy willow, a violet, 
a swelling maple bud and a drawing of 
the Easter bunny. 

Summer may be represented by a rose, 
a spray of apple blossoms, a picture of 
a goldfinch, and a cutting of a little girl 
leaving the schoolhouse for vacation. - 
JEANIE LEE, Pennsylvania. 





Occupation and a Tardy Plan 
As soon as my first grade have begun 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


original conversation may be encour- 
aged.) The game continues in like man- 
ner until all have changed seats. The 
memories of the Jast children are often 
greatly taxed, since no child may be 
asked to change a second time. 

The opportunity for conversation, the 
physical effort in changing about and the 
new seating position help not only to 
rest the children, but also to promote 
good attention for the coming lesson.— 
FLORENCE A. BoyCcr, Massachusetts. 


A Device for Quick Drill Work 


Instead of asking the pupils to raise 
hands for volunteer work in quick num- 
ber drill, vary this exercise by giving 
these simple directions :— 

(1) ‘‘Fold hands in laps. ”’ 

(2) ‘‘As soon as you know the answer 
to the question, quietly fold hands on 
desks. ”’ 

The game is to see who will be the 
first to have folded hands. By this 
method the mental effort of each child 
can be easily noted, and the slower ones 
quickly detected. The lack of confusion 
which often attends the raising-hand 











work in their readers, I give them cards 
with the words written on them and have 
them build sentences with these word 
cards. After they have had quite a few 
words there is some strife to see who 
can build the given sentences first. 
Sometimes I put the sentences on the 
board and at other times I assign them 
from the book. 

At the first of the term I had some 
trouble with tardiness in the first and 
second grades. I told the little ones of 
a plan I had in mind and they were de- 
lighted with it. It was this: Each pupil 
was to have each month a pattern suit- 
able for the month and each day of per- 
fect attendance entitled each one to a 
silver or gold star. If they had a per- 
fect week they received a red star at the 
end. Some months we use silver and 
some months gold stars. In November 
our pattern was a turkey, in December 
a reindeer, in January a snow man, in 
February a flag and in March a calendar 


with pictures and articles suggesting 
spring. We are not troubled with tardi- 
ness any more.—JENNIE E. LYON, New 
York. 


Exercises 


For opening exercises in the morning | 
or at noon we march about the front of 
the room as for drill while we sing songs 
in march time, then, taking position, we 
swing, turn, or have some form of cal- 
isthenics in waltz time. Later we plan 
our programs around this. It also does 
well as arest exercise during a ‘‘draggy’’ 
day.—LILIAN BELL, Minnesota. 


A Game of Live Checkers 


A simple incident in school life gave 
rise to this game. One day the pupils’ 
seats were to be changed, chiefly for 
disciplinary purposes. To relieve the 
monotony of the ordeal the teacher sug- 
gested on the spur of the moment, ‘‘ Let 
us make believe we are playing a game 
of checkers. ”’ 

The incident was forgotten, but the 
idea took root in the mind of a little girl 
who begged the teacher about two months 
later to ‘‘ Please play checkers again.’’ 

After a few questions the origin of the 
request was recalled by the teacher and, 
to satisfy the repeated pleadings of the 
little one the following game was insti- 
tuted, a game which may precede any 
oral lesson in which the entire class is 
to be included. 

One child is selected to start the game. 
He decides which seat he would like best 
to occupy during the ensuing lesson, 
passes to it and knocks on the desk. 

*‘Who is there?”’ asks the occupant. 

“It is I, J—S—. May I live in your 
house today?” replies the other. 

‘*Yes, you may and I will find another 
place,’’ responds the first who then pro- 


process is thus eliminated and tends to 
promote more accurate thinking. -- FLOR- 
SNCK A. Boycr, Massachusetts. 


Helping Each Other 

I wonder if teachers realize how much 
help may he given to the pupils who get 
low marks by the more advanced pupils. 
I find a pupil is very poor in his reading. 
I ask one of my best pupils to remain at 
noon and help him. I may continue this 
plan for a week, then I will change the 
monitor. 

I follow the same plan for poor writ- 
ers, spellers, and, in fact, for any study. 
If a pupil has failed in arithmetic, I 
choose only one principle for him to re- 
ceive help upon and—he gets it. 

Perhaps they may feel ashamed to 
have one of their own schoolmates know 
more than they do; perhaps they may 
ask questions when they would be too shy 
to ask the teacher; but, whatever the 
reason may be, the results are wonder- 
ful. And the pupil-teachers are proud 
and happy over their success. Try it, 
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LEARN MUSIC 
By Easy Method |: 


Our patented system of photographic illustra. 
tions makes music study so easy systematic and 
thorough, that you ccn quickly master it from tho 
beginning, or improve your playing, at home, under 
great American and European teachers—whether 
for pleasure, soci:1 prestige or professional success, 
Thousands of studcnts have written us, “Your 
lessons are better than any I have ever taken.” 

Free catalog contains letters of endorsement from 
Paderewski and other famous musicians, sample lessons 
a musical dictionary, and full details, Lessons in PIA ANG 
(Sradents. or Teachers’ course: 3) by th e great Sherw 

ONY by Protheroe and Rosenbecker, PIPE Gite aN 
by Clarence Eddy, VIO AN, CORNET, MAN 
Gorn BANJO, "PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, CHORAT, 


te ae 
Remarkable Introductory Scholarship Offer makes your 

first four lessons free. Write today, giving age and 

course in which interested. Don’t delay—the number of 

Scholarships is limited. 

SIEGEL-MYERS Correspondence School of Music, 


661 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill, 











teachers. —CAMBRIDGK, Massachusetts. 


Number Work Devices 


These devices are for use after a child | 
can tell the combinations to ten. | 

1. Give each child a ecard about the | 
size of an ordinary calling card and let | 
him write one problem in addition and 
one in subtraction, writing the answer 
also. Then call the class and let each 
one read his own problem. Let them 
pass their cards to the ones below them, 
the one at the foot giving his to the one | 
at the head. Then let them read their | 
cards again. 

2. Sometimes let them give just the | 
problems without the answers. Collect 
and re-distribute and let the one who 
receives the card read the problem and 
tell the answer. 

3. Another device that interests them 
is to give each child a card on which a 
number is written. Tell them to add 
or subtract a certain number to the 
one on the card. Give them a few sec- 
onds to count and then call for answers. 
They might add and subtract one the first 
day, two the second day and so on. 

I find that these serve admirably for 
reviews and should be given in addition 
to the regular lessons. Sometimes I let 
the first and second grades have a number 
work match instead of a regular lesson. 
I find this time spent profitably, as it 
gives rapidity in adding, subtracting, 
and multiplying. Ilet them choose sides 
and stand facing each other. The two 
opposite are to answer against each other, 
and the one who gives the correct answer 
first makes a point for his side. I give 
such numbers as 8 and 9, 12 less 7, or 4 
times 4. I keep the score on the board 
so that the children can readily see ‘how 











ceeds to the seat of his choice. (Here 


they stand.—M. L. S., Texas. 





Credit Will be Extended: 


this journal, as announced on that. page. 
having the benefit of these helps from the 


hesitate to avail yourself of this credit privilege. 
are an active teacher, and that payments. be made not later than Nov.. 15.) 


Please state where employed. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., 


to employed teachers who may 
desire to order books and pub- 
ligations listed on Page Two of 

It is to your advantage to order early, 
beginning of the school year. Do not 
The only condition is that‘ you 





Dansville, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 


Large Hexagonal Sticks 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 


White and Colored Square Sticks 


Vash 





‘“‘DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 
Free from gloss 
‘“‘CRAYOLA” FOR GENERAL USE 
Twenty-four colors, Various sizes, 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE AND 


COLORS, ETC, ETC. 
Send for samples and Catalog 


BINNY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York 














"Buy ScHoot SUPPLIES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


AND SAVE MIDDLEMENS PROFIT 











SET 

8 MAPS 
IN CASE 

25 

aa 

. Maps are up-to-date. Beautifully Seto aphed in 
colors. Size 40x58 inches. Cloth backed. Set con-- 
sists of maps of BE. H., W. IL, N A., 8. A., U. S., 


‘Kurope, Asia, Africa, 
WALL TIAP OF EUROPE or other 
countries - 70 Cents 


These maps are the same as described above with] 
- plain wooden rollers at top and bottom. 

Shipping weight 1!4.lbe, each. Be.sure to include 

postage in re mitting. 











CATALOG-FREEONREQUEST 


CATALOG DESCRIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE 
PRICES ON ABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING | 
FOR SCHOOLS 


STREET, C. 


H/CACO. y 





UCTI ING, VOCAL, HISTORY, etc., by eminent ‘ 
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Free Pillow Top 


Charles Dana Gibson 


(Copyright by P. P. Collier & Bons, Ino.) 


a most poputar creation of America’s most pop. 
ular artist, this appealing picture of a beautiful 
woman's head forming a natural interrogation 
oint. Sverywhere beauty lovers and art critics 
ave raved over “*The Eternal Question,’ but repro- 
ductions could only be purchased at art stores. Now, 
for the first ti_ae, we are able to offer this stunning 
design stain ped on « handsome pillow top—‘he idon- 
tical copyrighted Gibson design—and will give it 
e to every lady. who will embroid r it with Rich- 
‘ardson’s Pure Silk Floss. Send only 40¢ to pay for ex- 
act materials tostart embroideriug atonce. You get 
1 Gibson Pillow Top with back (tan art tickiug). 
6 Skeins of Richardson's Pure Bilk Floss, 
1 Sure Guide Diagrawn Embro-dery Lesson. 
1DeLuxe Premium Art Bock of 600 Embroidery 
Patterns given FREE for tags saved from Rich- 
ardson’s Ploss. 


All sent prepaid for 30 cents—your money refunded 


if not delighted, 
RI ONS 


CHARDS' 
PURE STE FEDOS 


is the favorite with millions because of its rich 
Oriental Justre and gorgeous colors that will not 
run. te Today, enclosing 30c and your deal- 
ersname. Entire Gibson Pillow Outflé then comes 
postpaid by veturn mail. Address . 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
Dept. 3268 395-9 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Makers also of Richardson's Graud Prize Spool Silk 














kmoskeag Gingham Apron 






y PROTECTS ALL OVER, best of work- 

e} manship, style and quality, SERVICE- 

~ BLUECHECK, launders like new. Has 

% neat patch Pocket, Belt, Buttons down 
Money back if not perfectly 
BAUIBGOG «isn <cdcsccsases' Soe aes e 

DUST CAP, DUTCH STYLE, to match 

above Apron, draw strings, 12¢ 
‘Postpaid...... Besser av ee ewewese 

1 Order one of our above LEADERS 

NOW. Satisfaction guaranteed, and 

~ CATALOG, 
Kindly mention local dealer when writing 


ABLE, with full KIMONO sleeves. 
back, well sewed throughout. 55e 
ALL GOODS POSTPAID. 
very heat, protects the hair. 
Send Today for BOOK FREE 
Apron Bargain 
don’t fail to send for our Lliustrated 
N. F. WILD, Dept. B 654 Fairview Av., Broooklyn, N.Y. 








Low prices—open am account if 
you prefer, Pay as convenient— 
take a year or more if you hike. 
No money down—FREE TRIAL 
unconditional guarantee, Abso-e Xg 
lutely no typewriters furnished 
except those secured direct from 
the manufacturers. No shop-worn, damaged or in- 
ferior machines—every one warranted to be perfect in 
every detail, Complete equipment. You cannot get 
such machines from anyone elee—weare authorized dis- 
ttibutors of the models we sell. 

This plan is now in its fifth successful year. More 
than 20,000 orders have been received, 

Oo matter what you now think, don't obligate your: 
self—don't spend a cent until you get our two EE 
BOOKS. Nosalesman to bother you. Just read the 
books and decide for yourself. Your name and address 
on & postal is all that’s necessary, Send today, because 
we have a special limited offer just now. (235) 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate, 


1665-W55 N. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS, . 
DRUMS, UNIFORMS, SUPPLIES ‘¥ 
Write for our big catalog, 445 y 
illustrations, FREE. It gives 
information for new bands, 
We sell everything known in 
music. Fifty years the 
standard. ‘Tell us what in- 

t t you are interested 
in. Write today. 


LYON & HEALY 
19-44 Adame St., Chicago 
Weddin Invitations, Cards, 
Announcements 


Engraved correctly in all styles 


9 
Crane’s Best Papers 
Superior workmanship—Prices lower than 
Tetail Stationer’s, Fashionable Calling Cards 
for Christmas, 100 with card case, 
$1.00 postpaid,’ Write for Samples. 
Special Process Invitations and Announcements, 
100 for $3.50, prepaid anywhere 
E 




















































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries cau seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and oimissious are fre- 
quently necessary on accouut of limited space 
and the large number received, A remittauce of 
tencents with each question secures reply by 
private letter, Teachers who desire outlines 
for debates or essays will be accommodated if 
they send one dollar, All matter (for this de- 
partment should be addressed to P, 8. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del, 

I. Please compare the settlements in James- 
town and Plymouth as to (a) motive; (b) reli- 
gion; (c) government; and (d) social conditions, 
2. How much was Washington’s salary? 3. If 
A and Bean doa piece of work in 15 days, in 
what time can each do it alone if B works only 2% 
as fast as A? Please explain.—Ord, Nebraska. 

1. (a) The motive of the Jamestown 
colonists was one of adventure and en- 
terprise; thatof the Pilgrims, desire for 
| religious freedom. (b) In religion, the 
Jamestown colonists were of the Estab- 
lished Church of England. The Pil- 
grims were a body of Separatists, who 
wished to secure independence from that 
church and establish their own method 
of worship. (c) The government of the 
Virginia colony was at first autocratic. 
Power was vested in a supreme council 
at London, but the governor was respon- 
sible to no authority except his own. 
Later Virginia became a “crown col- 
ony,’’ under direct authority of the king. 
Self-government was forced upon the 
Plymouth colony from the circumstances 
of its settlement. From its beginning 
under the Mayflower Compact until the 
end, the colony was a ‘‘self-constituted 
republic,’’ under ‘ ‘sufferance of the gov- 
ernment that claimed dominion over it.’’ 
(d) Early settlers in Virginia were of 
all classes; later ones, from the yeomen, 
or land-owning farmers of England. As 
these became tobacco planters andowners 
of large estates, they gave a stamp of 
aristocratic character to the Virginia 
colonial life. In character, the Plymouth 
colony was democratic, but dominated by 
a strong religious spirit, and influenced 
by the lofty ideals and stern purpose of 
its leaders. 2. Washington would accept 
no salary for his services in the Revolu- 
tion, nor any as President. 3. Both do 
it in 15 days; do 1-15 in one day. In 
every day’s work, B does 2-5 of it and 
A 3-5, since B works 2-3 as fast as A. 
Then B does 2-5 of 1-15, or 2-75, of 
the work in one day; A does 3-5 of 
1-15, or 3-75 of it. To do the whole work 
alone, it would take A as many days as 
3-75 are contained times in 75-75, and B 
as many as 2-75 are contained. Hence it 
would take A 25 days, and B 37 1-2 days. 
1. Which is correct, and why? It is fifteen 
minutes to two o’clock; or, itis fifteen minutes 
of twoo’clock. 2. Give some of the advantages 
of a country school. 3. Give some of the disad- 
vantages of a country school.—Teacher, Penna, 
1. ‘‘It is fifteen minutes to two 











o’clock’’ is the more logical form. The 
meaning is, ‘‘It is a period of fifteen 
minutes from now until two o’clock (or, 
from now to two).’’ To use ‘‘of’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘to’’ requires a change of state- 
ment, as the meaning then is, ‘‘It lacks 
fifteen minutes of being two o’clock.”’ 
2. Pure air, attractive and wholesome 
surroundings, room for playgrounds, ab- 
sence of city noises, opportunities for 
nature study, including geography. In 
case of consolidated schools, advantages 
of instruction are as good (or should be 
as good) as those in town schools. 3. 
Small schools, poorly equipped; poorly 
paid and inefficient teachers; short 
terms; schoolhouses placed by the road- 
side with no playgrounds provided; long 
walks for children over bad roads in 
stormy weather; irregular attendance of 
pupils on account of work, indifference 
of parents and other causes. 

Questions from different Subscribers: 1, What 
city was decided on as the capital of Oklahoma, 
(Lipton, Iowa.) 2. What nationalities, if any, 
are excluded from the United States? (Lake- 
wood, Wash.) 3. How many and who were the 
martyred Presidents? I have been told there 
were five.—(Ieland, Iowa.) 

1. Oklahoma City. 2. No one nation- 
ality, only laborers of Chinese nation. 
But only the white and black races (not 
the yellow or brown) may be naturalized. 
3. The three Presidents who were assas- 
sinated: Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley. 


1. Name in order the ten greatest navies in the 
world, 2, Explain the difference and define each 
of the following; Rebellion and Revolution. 3. 
When, how, and why were National Banks estab- 
lished ?—Wayne Co, Teacher, Pa. 

1. By ‘‘latest authentic sources of 
official information,’’ published January 
1, 1914, the eight chief naval powers 


England, Germany, United States, 
France, Japan, Russia, Italy, Austria. 
2. Rebellion is defined as an open renun- 
ciation of the authority of a government 
by its subjects, followed by resistance 
to its officers and laws, generally by 
levying war against the government or 
lawful ruler. A _ successful rebellion 
ends in revolution., which is the over- 
throw of one government and the substi- 
tution of another inits place. 3. The 
first national bank, established 1790-91, 
was the work of Alexander Hamilton. 
During the Civil War, when the govern- 
ment was in need of very large sums of 
money, a bill was passed by Congress 
(1864) providing for national banks to be 
formed by voluntary associations, with 
power to issue bills, receive deposits, 
Joan money, and ‘‘perform the ordinary 
functions of banks.’’ This was the be- 
ginning of our present National banks. 

1. Parse infinitives and participles in the fol- 
lowing sentences : “‘To succeed is your duty ;” “I 
wish to be happy,’ ‘To have been seen was 
hard ; “Driving through the city, I saw Brown ;” 
“The army, defeated in battle, retreated to the 
forest known by few.” 2. What is murder of the 
first degree? second degree ? third degree? fourth 
degree ?—Crawford Co. Subscriber, Missouri. 

1. ‘‘To succeed,’* a regular intransi- 
tive verb, infinitive mood, present; used 
in the sense of an abstract noun, subject 
of the verb ‘‘is.”’ ‘‘To be,’’ an irregu- 
lar intransitive verb, infinitive present, 
used with complement ‘‘happy’’ as phrase 
object of “wish.’’ ‘*To have been seen,’’ 
an irregular verb in passive voice, infini- 
tive mood, pres.-perfect tense, used in 
sense of noun, subject of ‘‘was.’’ ** Driv- 
ing,’’ a present participle, from irregu- 
lar intransitive verb ‘‘drive;’’ it relates 
to subject ‘‘I.’’ Defeated,’’ past parti- 
ciple, from regular transitive verb ‘ ‘de- 
feat,’’ in passive voice, relating to sub- 
ject ‘‘army.’’ ‘‘known,”’ past participle, 
from regular intransitive verb ‘‘know,’’ 
used in passive voice, relating to ‘‘ for- 
est.”’ 2. Asageneral thing, the States 
make but two distinctions in the crime 
of murder; the first degree, or killing 
with premeditated malice, and the sec- 





ond degree, unpremeditated _ killing, 
from sudden impulse but without such 
provocation as would make it man- 
slaughter. In a few of the States there 
is a crime of murder in the third degree, 
defined as ‘‘the killing of a human being 
without any design to effect death, by a 
person who is engaged in the commission 
of a felony.’’ The fourth and fifth de- 
grees (in New Mexico) correspond to 
certain classifications of manslaughter 
elsewhere. (From the Law Dictionary. ) 
Were the letters ‘'u” and ‘“‘v” ever used inter- 
changeably by the Romans, or has the letter ‘‘u’’ 
ever had the value of ‘ty’ in Roman notation ? 
—Turin, Ia. 

The original Latin alphabet contained 
“v’’ but not ‘‘u,’’ and the distinction 
between ‘‘u’’ and “v’’ is a ‘‘modern in- 
novation.’’ That ‘‘u’’ ever had the value 
of ‘‘v’’ in Roman notation is not prob- 
able, since that ‘‘v’’ had nothing to do 
with the alphabet, but was merely the 
upper half of ‘*X,’’ which stood for ten. 
Roman notation is supposed to have had 
its origin in straight lines, which were 
inconvenient for large numbers, and then 
the ‘‘first and most natural division was 
into parcels of tens.’’ Two cross-strokes 
marking off each group of ten lines 
would soon be used alone for ten, and 
half of the cross would stand for five. 
The whole notation is thought to have 
been a similar development. 

1. Please give me a sentence using “to swing” 
as an abstract noun, also using ‘‘to swing” as an 
infinitive, and explain the difference. Can 
“swinging” be used as an abstract noun, also 
infinitive? If so, please give two sentences con- 
taining them. How am [to tellan abstract noun 
from au infinitive in such cases? 2, Explain how 
electors of the President are chosen; and, as we 
do not cast our votes directly for President but 
for electors, how is it known upon the date of 
voting, who shall be President? 3. What is a 
delegate-at-large in a National Convention t—J. 
Tt. P., New Hampshire. 

1. ‘‘To swing’’ as the name of an ac- 
tion is a verbal noun, abstract, and may 
be used as subject or object; ex., ‘‘To 
swing is pleasant,’’ ‘‘I like to swing.’’ 
It is an infinitive used as modifying ad- 
junct, in the following sentences: ‘‘I 
have no time to swing,’’ ‘‘He refused to 
swing.’’ ‘‘Swinging’’ may be used as 
abstract noun (‘‘Swinging is a pleasant 
exercise’’), but in this form it is what 
some grammarians call,the ‘‘infinitive in 
‘ing,’ which ‘‘differs from the participle 
of the same form in being, like a noun, 
the subject or the object of a sentence.’’ 
2. Each political party in a State nomi- 





then had the following order of rank: 











nates two electors-at-large, sometimes 








If you want some- 
thing to last 100 
years---go plant a 
tree. If you want 
something to last 
1000 years---go 
plant a habit in a 
child. 


HE work which the 

teachers of America 
are doing in instilling 
habits of concentration, 
of observation, of punc- 
tuality, of obedience and 
of personal cleanliness in 
the minds of their mil- 
lions of pupils will bear 
fruit for generations to 
come. It cannot be over- 
estimated. 


Colgate & Company are proud 
indeed of the help they have 
given thousands of teachers who, 
as part .of their work, are guid- 
ing: their little charges along the 


great road toward that Good 
Health which Good Teeth 
brings. 


This help is freely and gladly 
offered to you. It consists of 
free trial tubes of 


COCGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


pledge cards (a simple promise to 
care for the teeth) and booklets— 
given once each school year to 
all the members of your class. 


Write for this educational mater- 
ial today and get the benefits 
that other teachers have found— 
for themselves in better attend- 
ance and better discipline, 
as well as for their pupils in 
better health and better work. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
is not only a safe and efficient 
dentifrice but is also so delicious 
in flavor that the invaluable habit 
of regular care of the teeth is 
quickly acquired by the children 


as 


Fill out the coupon and send it 
today. 

Colgate & Co. 
Established 1866. New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


luxurious, lasting, refined, 


Good until December 15, 1914. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, 
199 Fulton Street, New York. 


Please send me without 
tubes and pledge cards for 


charge trial 


Number of Scholars........ Average Age 


Name of Teacher ........ tuneehs dopeaawaeees 


P.O. Addoats..ccccccccoes 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





$10.00 PELIVERED 


PREPAID 


No better use 
can be made of 
uny money avail- 
able for library 
purposesthan by | 
the purchase of 
a set of these 
books, and no 
teacher can do 
the school a 
greater service 
than by sevcing 
that the small 
umount neces- 
sury is pro 
vided, 


A SET of one hundred 


returned by the pupils. 


country. 


Adventures of a _ Little 
Waterdrop (2-4) 


tAdventures of a Brownie 


(2-3) 

Aesop’s Fables, (1-2) 

+Aladdin and Ali Baba, Story 
of (4-7) 

Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland( 4-6) 

Alice’s Further Adventures 
in Wonderland (4-6) 
Boone, Daniel, Story of (4-6) 
=a Party, Story of 

(Je 
+Bow=-Wowandllew-llew(2-3) 
Coal, Story of (3-5) 
tChild’s Garden of Verses 


(2-5) 
tChild of Urbino (4-6) 
tChinese and their Country, 
The (5-7) 
Columbus, Story of (2-4) 
+Cotton, Story of (3-4) . 
Dog of Flanders, A (4-6) 
t+tEyes and No Eyes and the 
Three Giants (4-6) 
tPairy Stories of the [loon 
Famous Early Americane 
( -, 
+tPour Great Musicians (5-7) 
+Plag, Story of the (4-6) 
tPlorence Nightingale, Story 
of (5-7) 
+Pranklin, Story of (3-4) 
Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert (3-4) 
Gifts of the Forest (5-7) 
Golden Touch, The (4-7) 
+Goody Two Shoes (3-5) 
Great Stone Face, The 


(6-H. S. 
+Greek Myths (2-4) 
Gold Bug, The (8-H. S,) 
+Golden Fleece, The (5-6) 
~~“. the Revolution 
(4- ‘ 


best adapted to general reading by pupils, 





Instructor Literature 
cloth, and put up in a substantial cloth cov- 
and hinged drop front, as shown in illustrai‘on. 
(64 pages, with limp cloth covers) for use in keeping a record of books drawn and 


“a from King Arthur 


tindian Children Tales (3-5) 
tindian [Myths (1-2) 
Jackanapes (4-6) 

Jack and the Beanstalk (2-3) 
tJapanese [lyths and Legends 


) 
Valjean Stor of 
ar 4 


Joan of Arc, Story of (4-7) 
+Kin Arthur, Story of 


6-H. S.) 
ng - the Golden River 


4- 


( 
*Jean 


) 
tLewis and Clark Expedition 


(5-7) 
tLincoln, Story of (3-6) 
Legends of the Rhineland 


(3-4) 
tLincoin,Speeches of (7-H. S.) 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


(5-H. S. 
Little Red Riding tiood (2-3) 
"Little New England Viking, 


(3- 
Little Brown Baby (3-4) 
Louise on the Rhine (3-4) 
tLittle Nell, Story of (5-7) 
Life in Colonial Days (5-7) 
+Man Without a Country, 
The (6-H.S.) 
a of European History 
(4 


(46) 
+Mexico. Story of (5-7) 
Mirac::.ous Pitcher, The(4-8) 
tMother Joose Reader 
Napoleon, Story of (5-7 
+tNature Myths (3-4) 
Nurnberg Stove, The (4-6) 
Old English Heroes (5-7) 
+Our Animal Friends (2-3) 
Oregon Trail, The (6-H, S.) 





The Instructor School Library No.1 





books, selected from the 
Series, bound in limp 


ered box, having hinged top 
Accompanied by a record book 


This little library affords the greatest variety of good literature in a substantial form ever 
offered to the schools of this country at a popular price. 
400 titles constituting the Instructor Literature Series, represent what are regarded as the titles 
The Instructor Literature Series is endorsed by State, 
County and City Superintendents generally and is in use in thousands of schools throughout the 
@, You can place these books in your schools with absolute assurance that you are 
not only securing the best from this series but the best obtainable at a moderate price, 


The One Hundred Titles Comprising The Instructor 
School Library No. 1. 


These books, selected from the nearly 


Patriotic Stories (1-2) 

+Panama and the Canal, 
Story of (6-8) 

Peeps into Bird Nooks, I. 


(4-6) 
a = Bird Nooks, II, 

=6) 
o'* of ‘Hamelin, The 


) 
+Pilgrims, Story of the (3-4) 
Puss in Boots and Cinde- 
rella (2-3) 
+tPoems Worth Knowing, I. 


(3-5) 
—— re Knowing, II. 

-6 
as” ins Knowing, Ill. 
Poems Worth Knowing, IV. 


6-H, S.) 
+Rab andHis Friends (6-H. S.) 
Rip Van Winkle (5-H. S.) 
ree the Fox (2-4) 
Robinson Crusoe, Story of 


(3=4) 
+Robin Hood, Stories of (4-6) 
ae and Jingle Reader 


Sunbeam, Story of a (1-3) 
tSilk, Story of (5-7) 

Sleeping Beauty and Other 

tories (3-4) 

+Stories of the Stars (4-6) 
+Stories of Heroism (5-7) 
+Story of the Aeneid (6-8) 
Hired A of the Iliad (6-8) 
tStories of Time (5-7) 

Story of Slavery (6-8) 
Three Golden Apples (4-8) 
+Tolmi of the Tree Tops (3-5) 

Tara of the Tents (3-5) 
+Tales from Shakespeare (7-8) 
Washington, Story of (3-4) 
+tWings and Stings (2-4) 
William Tell, Story of (6-8) 
What I Saw in Japan (6-8) 


Numbers in parenthesis after titles indicate Grades to which books are adapted, 
+ Indicates titles comprising Library Number 2, 


your lib may have you need the In- 
No Matter What Other Books Jiiicr school Librasy, A 


way can you get so great a variety of good literature in a substantial form for so little money, 


If Money is Not Available 


social or in some one of many ways that will readily suggest themselves to you. The pupils will 
eagerly Cooperate in any effort you may make to provide funds for the purchase of these books, 


In no other 


for the purchase of these books it can easily 
be provided by giving an entertainment or 





Published Jointly By 





The Instructor School Library No. 2 


50 Volumes in Limp Cloth, $5.50, Delivered Prepaid. 
This library is put up in same style of box, has same Record Book and is in all respects the 
same as Library No. 1, except that it has only fifty books, These fifty books are selected from the 
one hundred listed above and are indicated by a (t). All grades are represented, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
and ; 
Hall & McCreary, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











called Senatorial electors, and as. many 
district electors as it has Congressional 
Districts. These form the State elec- 
toral ticket, and are voted for at the 
Presidential election. As soon as the 
vote of the State is known the number 
of electors chosen is known, and conse- 
quently the choice of President. For, 
although electors are not bound to vote 
for their candidate, and have only a 
moral obligation to do so, yet it is al- 
ways assumed they will not break this 
obligation. 3. A State sends twice as 
many delegates as its number of electors, 
both district delegates and Senatorial 
delegates. The latter, four in number, 
are the delegates-at-large. 

Please solve ; 1. A 4o-acre piece of low land (a 
qua?ter of a mile across) is 3 feet, 4 inches higher 
at one side than the other. How much fall would 
this be to the rod? 2, If the tile cost $20 per 1000, 
each tile being a foot long, and the laying of 
them costs 25¢c per rod, what will it cost to lay 
four strings of tile across these 4o-acres ?—Inter- 
ested Subscriber, Nebraska. 

1. Field is a quarter of a mile, or 80 
rods across. Entire fallis 3% ft.; hence 
#y Of 3% ft., or % inch, is the average 
fall to the rod. 2. Four strings of tile 
across the 80 rods would=820 rods; cost 
of laying at 25c per rod would be 4% as 
many dollars = $80. Each tile is 1 ft. 
long; in 320 rods are 5280 feet, and 5280 
tiles. At $20 per 1000, they would cost 
5.28 times $20=$105.60. Total $185.60. 

What is the value in U.S. money of 35 sover- 
eigns, 27 half-sovereigns, 13 crowns, 41 half- 
crowns, a guinea, and a_ shilling? Answer, 
$282.135.—Subscriber. 

All may first be expressed in the value 
of sovereigns, or pounds sterling. Thus 
35 sovereigns=£35; 27 half-sovereigns= 
£13.5; 13 crowns=65 shillings == £3.25; 
41 half-crowns:-=102.5 shillings=£5. 125; 
1 guinea=21 shillings=£1.05; 1 shilling= 
£.05. Total—£57.975. One pound ster- 
ling = $4.8665; hence £57.975 = 57.975 x 
$4. 8665, or $282. 135. 


INSURANCE PROTECTION 
FOR TEACHERS 
Against 
Sickness—Accident—Quarantine 


In his extensive dealings with teach- 
ers during all the years intervening 
since the writer began the publication of 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR in November 1891, 
the hardship imposed upon them by the 
loss of salary because of sickness, quar- 
antine, accidents, etc., has come to his 
attention so frequently that it seems all 
the more strange, now that protection 
from such loss is available, that some 
one did not organize just such a company 
as the Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
years ago. 

The plan of this company is ideal. Its 
policies assure Teachers a fixed income 
an the event of sickness, quarantine or 
accident, and a fixed indemnity in case of 
accidental death. 

It is sound financially. 

Its management is liberal and yet 
conservative. 

It was my good fortune to visit Lin- 
coln, Nebr., (the home of the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters) recently and, of 
course, I called at their office. An invi- 
tation was extended to me to make the 
most careful investigation. Their books 
and records were thrown open and Man- 
ager Ritchie devoted every moment of 
an entire afternoon to answering my 
many questions and explaining their 
system. 

Solidity, fairness, promptness, seemed 
to permeate the whole organization, and 
these features were emphasized by in- 
numerable letters from grateful policy 
holders, which I had the pleasure of 
reading. 

The sense of security which a holder 
of a Teachers Casualty Underwriters’ 
policy must enjoy, is. beyond computa- 
tion, and the solace enjoyed by its many 
beneficiaries when cashing their indem- 
nity checks can be expressed only by 
those who have actually enjoyed that 
privilege. 

A surprisingly large per cent of the 
teachers of Nebraska, its home state, 
are members of the Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters and its membership is rap- 
idly spreading to all parts of the United 
States. 

Doubtless many readers of NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS are mem- 
bers of this organization. Tg those who 
are nct we commend ‘it. 
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My Beauty Exercises 

Will make you look Younger and more Beautiful 
than all the external treatments you might use 
fora lifetime. No massage, electricity, vibration, 
astringents, plasters, straps, filling or surgerys 
Just Nature’s Way- 

Results come soon and are permanent, My sye 
tem makes muddy, sallow skins clear, and the com 
plexion as fresh as in girlhood; firms the fl¢sh, and 
never sails to lift drooping and sagging facial may 
cles. thereby obliterating resultant wrinkles, The 
too thin face and neck are rounded out and hollow 
filledin. Noone too old or to young to benefit, 

My System makes double chins disappear quickly 
and it leaves the flesh firm, after the superfluoug 
fat is worked away. , 

My Beauty exercises are supplemented by special 
work to make the figure more shapely and youthful; 
instructions to beautify the hair, eyebrows a 
eyelashes, hands, nails and feet. 

No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial 
Exercises will freshen complexion and give it a most 
exquisite coloring, 

Write today for my New Booklet on Facial 
Beauty Culture, Body Culture and New Beauty 
Suggestions—FREE, 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 811, 209 State St., Chicagy 


The First Woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercises, 

















The most sought of all gems—priceless 
Oriental Pearls, perfectly reproduced in 


Ss L ATAUSCA sis 


String 
TWADE MARK G66 US BAI UFE 1 —_ 


16 inches 
Long 


Perles de Ceylon. 


Alwaye in Fashion. Appropriate on all occasions, 
cannot supply you, write us to buve your order filled. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 
The Low-Taussig-Karpeles Co., Providence, R. L., and New York 














Music for Names ¢f 
Three Violin Players 


v 


We give you a 50 cent Music Book of 22 select 
pieces for violin in easy arrangement, printed 
on fine paper. Send us names and addresses ot 
threeviolin players. We wantevery violin playet 
to have for reference our handsome illustrated 
catalog of “Root Violins.” Easy orchestra 
Books and Music, Guitars, Mandolins, Strings, Bows, 
ete. Enclose 10c for mailing this Music Book 


E. T. Root & Sons, 1498 E. 55th St., Chicags 


$2 A MONTH 


buys a Standard Typewriter 
your choice, Late Style Visi 
bles, Back Spacer, Tabulate, 
TwoColor Ribon. Every mo: 
ting convenienc. 
lower than other 

es. Perfect 
chines — Fully Guaranteed. 
Ask for Special Five Day 
Free Trial Offer No. 
HARRY A. SMITH 
614-231 N.5th Ave., Chicagolllt 


This Bank is under the super 
vision of the United States 
Treasury Department, which 
means protection and safety of 
funds. Accounts opened with 

















4% 


One Dollar or more, interest at 4% com 
pounded, semi-annually. 
WriteToday for Booklet, “Banking by Mail 
U. S. SAVINGS BANK, Washington, D& 








We will com 
pose musict 
your verse 
. Write q 
ashington, V, 
——— 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


and arrange for publicesion immediate] 
DUGDALE CO., STUDIO, 149 


Ww ace Pen Attachmet 





“makes ev m a fountain pen.’? Saves hours in the Home, 

acd Office. Makes writing a Sate instead ofa task, Attached ins 
second, while changing pen point. One dip of pen writes 1500 words 
instead of 50. Fits any pen. (3 sizes.) Sample, po 
10c; $1 a doz. Satisfaction guaranteed. Brice irect oF 
your stationer. DEALERS OR AGENTS WANTED. 
Watanabe Mfg. & Novelty Co,, Dept.C., 621 Broadway, 4. 
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Gold Mounted, 5% in. long with Case 
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ties : pec No. 508° Sterling Pencil and Case 50c 
No. 901 Box of Correspondence Cards : 
and Envelopes. 2 Letter Monogram 55c 
3. Letter Monogram $1.00 











Solid 













No. 528 Xmas Tags and Seals 
package 10c 


French Ivory 
Mirro! 
No. 527 Xmas Ribbon, roll 15c 14 is. tae 
$5.00 | 


Monogram 
$1.00 Extra, 





No. 512 Gauze Fan 
Hand Painted $1.00 

















No. 721 Morocco Hand 

Bag with Watch, width at 

top 6% in. $7.00 
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No.520 Vanity Case, Polished o i 
German Silver including 3 wag htt 2 pegs 
Letter Script Monogram $1.50 = § jn. long $3.00 
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No. 902 Black Silk, Umbrella, Gold-Plated Handle, 42 in. long $3.00 
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No. 335 Solid Gold , 


UR business is to serve you. We are located right in ‘the 
jewelry and novelty manufacturing centers of the U. S., where 
every new idea and design is created. For 20 years we have 


aw, 


BX. been studying your problems — how to put before you all that is 
@ newest and best and sell to you at lower prices than any others. 
(®) Our big, free Catalog helps you to decide what to give, where to 


get it, how to buy most economically. Our prices are down to 
bedrock. ; 


} You can buy from us safely as you could deal with the U.S. Gov-~ 
ens ernment. You don't risk a penny. Our ironclad money-back 


i BAIRD- 


S) 346 BROAD STREET . 
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»No. 502 Waterman Self-Filling Fountain Pen - 
$3.50 









La Valliere 
Amethyst and 
Pearls $4.50 


4s actual size 
$4.30 doz. 






No. 327. Oriental Pearl Necklace No. 514 French Ivor 
Gold Clasp $3.50 Bracelet dda Picture Frame 
‘ 4in, high 50c 





Street____ 














old 


No. 342 Ladies’ Diamond 
Ring $15.00 


802 | 
Silver-Piated 
Teaspoon 
Louis XVI 
Pattern 


No. 702 French Ivory Manicure 
Set, 34 x 6 inches closed . $4.00 






40c each 


No. 407 
Gold-Plated 
Tie Clip 






No. 314 Solid Gold 
Handy Pin 60c 





No. 720 Ladies’ French lvory Dressing Case 
7x 10 inches closed $8.00 











No. 500 Stamp and No. 505 Stag Handle Carving Set in Lined Case 
Pencil Holder $1.00 . Knife 12 inches long $1.50 


LET US SOLVE YOUR GIFT-BUYING PROBLEMS 


guarantee covers every article. We take as much interest in an 
order for a 10c. package of Christmas cards as for a $500 diamond. 
Our aim is to please you, because our business depends on pleas- 
ing and keeping you and our half million other customers. 


Write to-day for our big Catalog of more than 10,000 articles. 
Study it. Compare the prices with others, Cut out the Lost Dog 
Coupon and mail it now and you will get the Catalog FREE. 


Any article in this ad may be ordered by number. Send money. 
order or registered letter for price given. We deliver direct to yotir 
docr at our risk and expense. 


H CO. 


G28 DGS SRG 
a rN III) 
2S reetae— EW, IS iss cone 


State 
\ 
\. Write your name and ad- 
\ dress above and mail 
* to the 
BAIRD- 
\ NORTH CoO. 
\. 846 Broad St. 
\. Providence, 
Please .1. 
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ngel Child gf 
“9 in. High %@ me home 
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Banish Your Foot Troubles 


Foot tronbies are a serious menace to health, happiness and success, They make you 





‘ neryous, irritable, miserable, and unfit you for teaching or any other occupation requir- 
ing mental concentration. If you have tired, aching feet, corns, bunions, weak ankles 
or arches, broken arches, flat-foot or other troubles, Scholl’s Foot Comfort Appliances 
will bring you immediate relief and permanent correction. 








FOR TIRED. 






This appliance is made of German silverand 
finest leather and supports the weakened 
foot structure, bridging the weight from 
heel to toes, relieving the unnatural strain 
on muscles and ligaments, Will ‘correct 
broken arches, flat-foot and all cases of 
weak arch and rotating ankles, Prevents 
corns and bunions, In ordering send shoe 
size and outline drawing of both feet. 
2 pair, 
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: SCHOLLS TOE-FLEX. | Bunions are due to crowding of the big toe 

ie A te} me Sy to outside of foot. This forces the big toe 
: ; ; = “| jointoutof position and a shortening of 


1 
‘STRAIGHTENS (2) | big toe tendon. The joint presses against 
4 
j 
{ 





{ 


CROOKED shoe causing swelling and irritation, There 
. TOES is only one remedy to straighten the big 
‘ toe. This is what Scholl’s Toe Flex does, 
CORRECTS. Made of soft, pure gum rubber, is worn 
BUNIONS easily in shoe and will straighten toe and 
banish bunion, 3 sizes, 50c each, 


te : 
Te 


4 CALL M | The Bunion joint should be shielded to 
i S$ J 0 B | DUC | prevent added irritation while the big toe 
ee *"1 is being straightened. Scholl's Bunion 
‘ : RELIEVES BUNIONS . Reducer is the ideal shield far superior, to 


iI 4 -. REDUCES | the old fashioned protectors, pads, etc., 











; made of leather, felt, etc. Made of pure 
medicated rubber, fits snugly over in- 

| ’ gly 

flamed joint, preventing friction or pres- 

{ 

* 


ENLARGED 





ure. Reduces swelling by absorption. 
3 sizes, rights and lefts. 50c each, 











hi SCH LL ‘S ABSORBO p DS , This is a new treatment for corns, cal- 
' 0 ' A | louses and enlarged joints, There is an 
ioniat y a 4 , POR *) Absorbo Pad for every corn or callous. 
: FOR CORNS a They are made of pure Para rubber, 

CALLOUSES -, medicated, and have a_ protective ring 
bi AND — *.; and thin covering for corn, ‘The warmth 


TENDER 7 and moisture gather under the crown 


4“ bees and loosen the corn or callous from the 
j 
i 
4 
j 
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true skin making removal easy. The 

relief is instant and correction comes 
: | quick, Made in all sizes, 10 to 25 cents 
A ie | each according to size, 
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4 Nearly all first class shoe dealers give Scholl’s Foot Comfort Service. If yours doesn’t we will gladly fill 





your order by mail. Send for Dr. Scholl’s Free Book on care of feet. 
THE SCHOLL MFG, CO., 218A. W. Schiller Street., Chicago, Illinois 
Branches in New York, Toronto, London, Kerlin, Melbourne, Ete, 




















































i Move Up and Receive Better Pay 


In taking examinations more teachers failon Mathematics than on any other 
subject, Usnally when they get past that difficult subject they are safe. 
There is one book the study of which has helped thousands to pass ex- 
aminations safely, and it will help you over safely. It will also give you such a 
clear and comprehensive knowledge of the Science of Arithmetic that you 
can teach that subject much easier and better than ever before. It will help-you 
to solve the difficult problems in any Arithmetic. 
This book is **Showalter’s Arithmetical Reference and Solution Book,’’ 
which contains more than 450 pages, in cloth binding—price $1.35, to teachers $1.10. 
If this book is not satisfactory, it can be returned in ten days and money will 


be refunded. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Publisher, Nashville, Tenn. 






























If You Wish to Prepare 
For Any — 
Teachers’ Examination, 


mM Write to us for Information. 











We are publishing a book containing all of the teachers’ examination ques- 
tions in Chicago and Cook County for 1914. .This book will also contain full 
information relative to requirements for teachers for Chicago and Cook County. 
There will also be a summary of the European War to date with a brief review of 
the recent history of the nations engaged—Every teacher in America ought to 
have a copy of this book, PRICE, by mail, 65 cents. 


0. M. Heath, Principal, Mrs. N. B. Griffin, Secretary, 
37 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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One Day’s Work on a Country 
Schoolhouse 


It took just one working day of eight 
hours to transform a Tennessee rural 
schoolhouse that was in very bad con- 
dition into a building of which any com- 
munity would be proud. What was ac- 
complished in this instance by community 
co-operation could be carried out effect- 
ively by any county  superintend- 
ent, teacher, or school improvement 
association. 

This unique and practical demonstra- 
tion in public school improvement was 
engineered by Prof. D. Riley Haworth, 
of the East Tennessee State Normal 
School. Prof. Haworth first secured the 
co-operation of the county board of edu- 
cation of McMinn County, in which the 
demonstration was carried out. Healso 
secured the co-operation of the public 
school teachers of the county and of the 
patrons of the Neil school, the plan being 


to show what any neighborhood can do in | 


one day by united action in the improve- 
ment of school buildings and grounds. 

A band of teachers, school patrons and 
normal school students marched out to 
the Neil School early in the morning, to 
begin operations. An official photog- 
rapher was taken along; he made photo- 
graphs of the school grounds, the build- 
ings and interior at 8 a. m. before work 
began, and again at 4 p. m., when the 
day’s work was completed. The “Be- 
fore’’ and ‘‘After’’ pictures made it look 
as if a miracle had taken place. 

The building at 8 a. m. was in as dis- 
reputable a condition as it could be and 
still be used for school purposes. The 
workers were armed with shovels, hoes, 
axes, carpenters’ tools, paint, white- 
wash, and soap. They nailed on new 
boards where they were needed, painted 
the building, built a chimney, cleaned up 
the rubbish, scrubbed the floor, renovated 
the entire interior, constructed a book- 
case for the teacher, tinted the walls a 
pearl gray color and hung pictures. The 
old desks were removed and new desks, 
supplied by the school district, were 
placed in the building. 

The outlay aggregated, in cash, $33. 
It included 12 gallons of paint, 5 gallons 
of linseed oil, 4 paint brushes, 1-2 bushel 
of whitewash, $2 worth of weather board- 
ing and lathing, 2 pounds of nails, 4 
window shades, material for sash cur- 
tains, 4 pictures, a number of books to 
start a school library, and one American 
flag. When the work was completed the 
building presented as attractive an ap- 
pearance as the best one-room country 
schools. 

One of the most delightful features of 
the day was the social enjoyment that 
resulted from the gathering together of 
such a large group of workers. At noon 
a picnic dinner was served by people in 
the neighborhood of the school. 


The secret of success in life is for a 
man to be ready for opportunity when it 
comes. —Disraeli. 





Learn to play Piano or 
Organ in one day by 
wonderful new method 


To prove this we will send you on free trial our 
wonderful newly invented Numeral Method, 
Send us no money—you do not pay out one cent 
unless you are entirely satisfied and desire to pur- 
chase the method after trying it. This new sys- 
tem has already enabled thousands of men, wo- 
men and children to learn to play their favorite 
music in two or three hours, and there is now no 
excuse for you or any member of your family not 
being able to play the piano or organ, 


To make this new method known everywhere, 
we are making a special half price introductory 
offer. Ifafter a thorough trial, you decide to pur- 
chase it, the method and fifty different pieces of 
sheet music will cost you only $5, although the 
regular priceis$10, Without any assistance from 
any one, you can readily learn to play by this 
method although you know absolutely nothing 
about music, piano ororgan. Simply send usa 
letter or postcard today saying “Please send me 
the Numeral Method on Free Trial.’’ Address, 
Numeral Method Music Co., 114 A Trussed Con- 
crete Bldg., Detroit, Mich. s 


WOOD SCULPTURE 


Has become a most fascinating and profitable 
art. Send 4c for booklet on design and method 
of instruction for ladies. SCULPART CO., 
271 A Washington Street, Jersey City. N. J. 
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Even the strongest 
feel the effects as 
the term progresses’ 
but thousands of teachers to-day 
know that nature’s wholesome blood. 
food in SCOTT’S EMULSION, 
counteracts this weakness by supply. 
ing, in concentrated form, the vy 
elements, that create rich blood to 
nourish the nerve centers and sustain 
strength, both physical and mental, 
SCOTT’S EMULSION is a % 
health-building food-tonic free 
from alcohol. It is prescribed 
by the best physicians. Try it. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, BLOOMFIELD. N J 














































The “SANITARY” ERASER! 









TH Se certs int tee 
: - e older, %in. lon 
SANITARY [iy in. wide, and a trip and 
SATENT FE ra rubber 76 in. thick, of , 
PA TEN ee eee) width and Jength nearly lowtr 
ees . that of the holder. 

‘Two rubbers of best qua. 
ity ure made, one for! L 

Typewriter and Ink, one! 
for Pencil. These rubbers grap 

spat oi <3 a @ year, 
the Holder a lifetime, c 

PRACTICAL C By slight pressure, at the = 

ECONOMICAL loop end, clean rubber {s ary f 





fed down until used. Its 
narrow edge allows ale clude 
. ter or line to be erased 
Pia aoe) Withoutinjuring another,| hibit 


ALWAYS COVERED 
































5¢ EACH Price 10c, Refills 5e each,| 
All Stationen| In 
EVERYBODY should have this NEW ERASER 

Well Made—Easy To Operate—They Always Work of te 

By mail 2c extra—State whether Typewriter or Pencil, Th 
Booklet Free, The O, K, Mfg, Co,, Syracuse. N, Y,, U,8, 4, e 
and | 
outit 


6% Semi-Annual Interest/f ,,,, 
With Absolute Safety |f7,. 


The investments of every teacher, man or 
woman, represents the results of thrift and syste! 
saving—money that has been accumulated 
by painstaking effort and invested for the comfy 
purpose of income. In many instances a b 
single investment represents practically the ase 
entire capital of the investor. p V | 

It is of the utmost importance that invesf- ery 
ments of this character be safeguarded in Scou 
every possible manner, : ; 

Investors in the Bonfoey Loan & Invest Price 
ment Company mortgages take no risk, 
whatever, | 

‘The great European Conflict has not 
affected the values of these securities, ‘ cove! 

Write for booklet C-200, 


BONFOEY LOAN & INVESTMENT Co,| Bp ‘#llor 
818 State National Bank Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla! IB of |e, 


Bach Number Cards 


Pictorial Combinations from 1 to 18 


Latest, best and most convenient device for 
securing thoroughness in primary uumber Jo 
work. Nothing better for review; interest ) 
never flags, fine inthe home. Cards in assorted Editi 
colors, size 814x4!4 inches. Subjects—domestic 
animals; a different animal text | 




















for each combination of 4 
given number, and 
| Set Cards Price —_—Past| MB Work 
A,1-7; 19 $.15 $4 P 
B, 8-10; 15 IS % ! 
C, 11-18; 20 1S 4% copy 
L. & L. BACH, P 
2200 W. Market Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky per ¢ 




















“Newark is the Home of Soli fF 
Gold Jewelry Manufacturing’ § "4: 


It will pay you to send for our illustrated Aid. 
Catalog of FREE Jewelry and Silverware, Mali f 
appropriate Holiday Gifts. BETTER QUAL E ltee| 
ITY—LOWER PRICES. . 
ALEX LOEB & CO., .93-109 Lafayette St, NEWARK, NiMe Fi 


Devote Your Spare Time lj 


hand coloring novelties of all kinds, pillow tops, bons, 
also interesting your friends and neighbors in th ell 
work, experience not necessary by our new met Ww 





Instructions Free Fj 
Two Catalogues of Designs with Instructions 
Sample of the Work, 25c. (Choice, Needle Case, | 10 


Wiper or Pin Cushion) with most liberal offer 
represent us allowing credit for amount remittel, etc 
be first in your locality — write at once. ¥f 
Tapestry Paint & Stencil Co., Dept.10, Chicagoll. C 


——— 

desiring to add to thei ; 
TEACHERS monthly income by doit A 
work for us during spare moments shoul¢ con 
municate at once with t) 


J. A. BOLENDER, . 
88 N. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, P+ \* } 
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first Aid Service Bureau 
For Educators. 


Johnson & Johnson have established a 
Fist Aid Service Bureau to assist in the 
ganization and installation of First Aid 
ems and the promulgation of First 
x intructions. 





The Service is allied to and has been 

ized by teachers, training schools, 

tds of education, municipal depart- 
ents and others interested in First Aid. 
' The Service will be glad to co-operate 
wth teachers, lecturers, instructors and 
ndiiduals who may be interested in the 
ubject. Teachers who are especially 
terested in First Aid are invited to cor- 
spond with the Bureau. In addition to 
the work of furnishing supplies and equip- 
ment a considerable amount of literature 
and other helps are available. The fol- 
lowing is a partial list : 

Lecturers Exhibit: A series of photo- 
gaphs mounted on cards showing the 
we of the triangular bandage in the ordin- 
ay forms of First Aid. ‘The exhibit in- 
cudes the triangular bandage. This ex- 
hibit is sold for $1.00, or can be loaned. 


Instruction Outfit: This is for the use 


ofteachers and trainers in First Ajid. | 


The contents are intended for instruction 
and practical illustration. ‘The use of the 
outfit obviates the necessity of recourse to 
the regular outfits which they actually use. 
The outfit is adapted to any First Aid 
ystem or any First Aid text book. Ac- 
companying the outfit is a series of lessons 
based on Johnson’s First Aid Manual. 
Very suitable for use in schools, Boy 


Price $3.00. 

Lantern Slides: A set of lantern slides 
covering, bleeding,shock, fractures, resusci- 
tation, bandaging, etc. Adapted for use 
oflecturers. Price $5.00 for the set, or 
under suitable conditions can be loaned. 

PUBLICATION 

The following books issued by the 
Bureau are available : 

Johnson’s First Aid Manual, Sixth 
Edition, illustrated in colors. Used as a 
text book by First Aid Societies, schools, 
and industrial systems throughout the 
world, 

Price, cloth bound, Fifty Cents per 
copy. 

Price, paper bound, Twenty-five Cents 
per copy. 

Handbook of First Aid: Suggestions 
for First Aid to the injured in accidents 
and emergencies, containing all the First 
Aid-essentials in emergency work. Sent 
free to educators. 

First Aid Study Schedule: A pamph- 

outlining the study of First Aid to the 


Injured with systematic rules and regula- 
tions. Valuable for the individual as 
well as for class work. 


First Aid to the Injured Catalog No. 
110; Describes the outfits, appliances, 
tt. Free on request. 

Cotrespondence solicited. 

Address : First Aid Service Bureau, 
dehnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
NJ., U.S. A. 











Health of School Children 


(Continued from page 39) 


first rays of the morning sun fell upon 
it, and where my gaze rested on waking. 
From this picture I resolved to become 
a sailor.’’ 

if pictures have an enduring influence 
in the lives of children, then there is a 
choice of pictures to hang in the school- 
room and they may be chosen with a pur- 
pose. In connection with this precept, 
‘*Sit and stand erect,’’ we have asso- 
ciated one or more of the following pic- 
tures; there are many others that could 
be used as well: William II, Prince of 
Nassau—Vandyke; Statue of Linceln— 
Saint Gaudens; Queen Louise—Richter; 
Columbus—Painting by Brozik; Lyric 
Poetry-—Walker. 

For the coming year we plan to give 
credit toward promotion for good pos- 
ture in school, in passing and on the 
playground. For the boys we plan some 
simple military drills and for both boys 
and girls some simple folk-dancing. In 
this connection we plan to have the 
school join with the Boy Scout and Girls’ 
Campfire movement. They are sound in 
principle. 

In connection with our work in the 
teaching of hygiene we expect the pu- 
pils not only to learn the lessons, but to 
practice them, and we grade their work 
accordingly. 

Through the efforts of the Club, paper 
towels have been placed in the school; 
also, drinking fountains. Our experience 
in connection with the fountains is that 
the children drink much less water as 
they, of necessity, must drink more 
slowly. How serious a detriment this is 
we cannot yet determine. 

In the absence of any medical inspec- 
tion in the school, the teachers have felt, 
in view of the poor health conditions 
shown, and they only parallel the proba- 
ble conditions in the majority of our vil- 
lage and one-room schools, that they 
were under special obligations to the 
children and to the parents. It-is our 
belief that all teachers of children should 
feel a responsibility for the physical wel- 
fare equal to the usual responsibilty for 
the intellectual welfare. Ways and 
means may be found in every school for 


| some progress and some improvement. 


Scout and Camp Fire Organizations. | ) 
| we found fewer retarded pupils than a 


When school closed in June this year, 


year ago and fewer conditioned pupils. 
Without exception we noted that each 
pupil who had made physical improve- 
ment had made also better mental prog- 
ress. 

At the annual school meeting in June 
the superintendent explained in a brief 
way what the physical condition of the 
school was and what the teachers had 
tried to do. It was a large meeting. 
Both fathers and mothers and members 
of the Child Welfare Club were present. 
A member of this club suggested medi- 
cal inspection. In the course of the ar- 
guments pro and con notable cases were 
brought forward where simple medical 
inspection might have been of incalcu- 
lable aid to the individuals. 

The motion for medical inspection 
passed without a dissenting vote. The 
school committee have been authorized 
to engage a school physician to inspect 
each child once each term or three times 
ayear. This inspection is to include 
head, neck, ears, eyes, nose, teeth, 
throat, general carriage and poise, in- 
cluding physical condition in general. 
Cards are to be printed and a record is 
to be kept in permanent form. From 
time to time, as seems best, reports will 
be sent parents. In this way it is 
hoped that the parents’ attention may 
he called to remediable defects in time 
to prevent permanent injury. 

In this New England village, the sim- 
ple and sympathetic investigation made 
by the teachers in the school and the 
talks with the pupils and parents have 
not aroused antagonism but sincere in- 
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terest on the part of the people. Co- 
operation has been secured, and in the 
near future as intelligent and interested 
attention will be given the physical de- 
velopment of the children of the village, 

both in the school and in the home, as 
has hitherto been given their mental 
development. 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRECI:PTS 


1. Sit and stand erect. 
2. Walking is the best of all exercises. 
3. Muscles grow strong by use. 
4. Take some exercise every day. 
5. Keep your teeth clean and white. 
6. Children do not need tea or coffee. 
7. We need pure water to drink. 
8 We need good food to keep our 
bodies in repair. 
9. Tobacco does no good but much 
harm to our bodies: 
10. Eat slowly. 
11. Pure air and 
make good blood. 
12. Blood flows in hard bone and even 
in the teeth. 


wholesome food 


18. Exercise makes the blood flow 
faster. 
14. Take many full breaths every day. 


15. Always breathe through the nose. 


16. Impure air may make us ili. 

17. The skin covers and protects the 
body. 

18. Bathing keeps the skin clean and 
healthy. 

19. Keep your head clean and com) 


your hair every morning. 

20. Besure your nails are trimmed and 
neat. 

21,.. We should not sleep in the clothes 
we wear during the day. 

22. Undergarments should be aired 
every night and changed often. 

23. Change wet clothes, stockings or 
shoes for dry ones as soon as possible. 

24. To keep well we should have clean 
skin and clean clothes. 

25. Children need from eight to elev- 
en hours of sleep daily. 

26. Keep the living rooms and the 
bedrooms full of pure, fresh air. 

27. Always have your windows open 
at night. 

28. Bed-clothes should be aired daily 
and exposed to sunlight. 

29. Taste is a guide in choosing foorl. 

30. The sense of smell may warn us 
of unfit air. 


31. A blow on the ear may cause 
deafness. 

32. Do not read by a dim or wavering 
light. 

33. Germs live and grow in dust and 
dirt. 

34. Disease may enter the body 


through the mouth, nose or skin. 

35. Publie drinking cups are unsafe. 

36. Cleanliness is the best guard 
against disease. 

37. At time of accident act coolly and 
promptly. 

88. Wash wounds at once in plenty 
of clean water. 

39. . Take every care to avoid burns. 


40. Always know what you are taking. 

41. Drink plenty of pure water. 

42. Learn to walk well. 

48. Alcohol is a poison. 

44. The blood is the river of life. 

45. Tobacco weakens the heart. 

46. The biood feeds all parts of the 
body. 

47. Breathing is feeding on air. 

48. The heart does more work than 


any other muscle in the body. 


49. Puré air has no odor. 
50. Take immediate care of a cold. 
51. A cold bath just after getting out | 


of bed in the morning is the best of | 


tonics. 
52. The hair should be kept clean and 
well brushed. 
58. The nails help shape and protect 
the fingers and toes. 
54. Shoes should be kept clean and 
neat. 
55. 


style. 


Simple clothes are always in 
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Wherever you find a school teacher not now a subscriber you will be 


Plans. 


We want one teacher in each lo- 
cality to take subscriptions for 
Normal Instructor-Primary 


almost sure to receive a subscription, for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is 
recognized as the largest, most complete and most helpful educational journal 


published. 


subscribing and this is of great assistance in securing subscriptions. 


terms, subscription blanks, etc. 
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STYLE BOOK READY 


Special Bargain Offers— 
Send a Postal AT ONCE 


Unparalleled demand for our Color- 
iliustrated Style Book forced us to print 
an EXTRA EDITION. Send for this 


sensational money-saver TODAY. 


Startling Bargains 


Latest styles at lowest prices ever 
known. Don't miss this feast of bargains, 
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almost instant relief 
and is easily applied For bathin 
the eyes it is indispensable Bookle t free 
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’ F Prepared Especially for Teachers, by 
Seeley’s Question Book peri sharey, Profesor of Peds- 
gogy in the New Jersey State Norma] School, Trenton, N.J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally 
as the author of “History of Education,” ‘foundations of Education,” ‘‘A New Schoo] Management,” 
etc., assisted by Miss Nellie G. Petticrew, a teaciier of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schoo]s, and joint author of “Every Day Plans,” 

The title “Question Book” is in use on several publications. They are a class of books of which teach- 
ers are continually in need, and the demand is large and constant. There is a difference, however, in 
the books themselves, ‘‘Seeley’s’? was produced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, 
fresh and complete. Jt was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational writers 
named above, and the large sale and countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK would be welcomed by the 
great body of progressive teachers, 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 


English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 

Literatnre Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Secley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects, This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book and stamps 
Secley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published, @Q SECOND. By (Questions covering 
every conceivable phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher, It is invaluable for 
Class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete. 

Seeley's Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of Jaid paper, neatly and substan. 
tially bound in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00. 


SEELEY'S QUESTION BOOK, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








For Teachers of All Grades. By Nellie Gi. Petticrew and 


Every Day Plans Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 


Every Day Plans is a set of handsome p/an books, written and arranged by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied field 
which they must cover. 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work to make her Jessons 
bright, fresh and interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which require much time and research to tind and which the teacher 
is often unable to procure because of Jack of necessary books. 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to 
the season and adapted to pupils of a!l ages. 

‘They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material with which todo, 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material] is “ready to use” and judging from the words of commendation received, 
the authors have fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are Just the books for which thousands of 
eachers huve been seeking. 

Music—Nature Study — Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and Hise 
tory—Biographies— Geography — Special oy Programs Poéms and Memory Gems— 
Stories—Heips in Drawing--Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 











, The Most Attractive and { Vokeseme Foo. cseeeceeeee Autumn Plans 4 Set Complete, 3 Vol- 
Useful Set of Books ever Volume If ... Winter Plans TIC umes, heavy enamel- 
Published for Teachers (Volume G11........+..... Spring Plans ed paper covers $1.00 





EVERY DAY PLANS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








e SOMPILE | iEl 
The Year’s Entertainments 6°"!-20, AND ARRANGED BY 


The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for different grades, appropriate 
to the month or for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a 
basis, the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete, While the 
arrangement is based on various complete programs, the material can be used in many other ways, either 
in connection with set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded, Much of the material is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced 
programs and material being supplied for the same occasion —thus rendering the book equally helpful 
to teachers of all grades. 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than 
six hundred selections contained in the book, 

Character of Contents. (ireat care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material 
is presented, A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher, 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for 
any occasion. 

Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 54 x 8'4 inches) well bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.00. 

THE YEAR'S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90, 








Compiled by Grace B, Faxon from Normal Instructor 


Practical Selections and Primary Plans for the Past Twenty Years. 


It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented. 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and reading 
lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. 
Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 
Thirty pages of the best ‘‘pieces to speak’’ ever collected in one group, selected for every grade. 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classificd by topics as indicated by table of con- 
tents given below: 
The Teacher and the School 
Some Helps in Arithmetic 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theortes 
The Newest Methods in Geograph 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
Every Day Drawing 
Reading—Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 
School Arts and Crafts 
How to Study Pictures 


Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Manual-Training in the Grades 
Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Helpful Studies in Literature 
Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 
Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Suggestions for Teaching Singing 
Pieces for Friday Afternoon 
The Use of Dramatic Play How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 
A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
Nearly one hundred thousand teachersare using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily work. It 
is a book of a thousand helps and suggestions—a book to which any teacher may go at any time and find 
help and encouragement on almost any phase of school work, 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 











COMPILED AND EDITED BY GRACE B. FAXON, 
The School Year Compiler of ‘‘Practical Selections.” 

This book for teachers is arranged on a new and most a plan. The text is divided into ten 
sections, each representing one month of the school year, each section being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education. Thus ‘*Home”’ 
is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and some dozens of the most helpful, practical 
articles relating to this topic make up this division. This chapter aims to define the importance of co- 
operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about 
desirable tesults from the forming of such a bond, 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, 
Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illus- 
trations are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the com- 
mon branches. 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a par. 
ticular month, it is equally available for any other time. 

256 pages. Printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 68 cents. 
THE SCHOOL YEAR, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 


Boe For various other Combination Offers which include above books sce reverse side. “GR 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


it Offer, also combination rates if two or more books are desired.) ORDER NOW-—PAY NOVEMBER 15TH 


(See page two for Cred 


ORDER NOW-PAY NOVEMBER 15TH. 
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56. Tight clothing may make thd 
hones grow out of place and shape. 

57. Brush your clothes daily. 

58. The brain and nerves need re 
like the other parts of the body. 

59. Habitual thoughts of gloom, an 
and hatred are harmful. 

60. Make all your habits desirab) 
ones. 

61. Worry does more harm than work, 

62. Never put anything hard into 
ears. 
63. Rest the eyes from time to time 
= Bacteria are tiny forms of plan 
ife. 

65. Be careful of your milk and wate 
supply. ‘ 

66. Heat, as of a baking oven or boil 
ing water, kills germs. 

67. Thesick room should be the light 
est and pleasantest room in the house, | 

68. Muscles tend to stay in the posi4 
tion in which they do the most. work,. | 

69. Do not habitually eat hetween: 
meals. 

70. The arteries carry the blood rroy 
the heart. 

71. The veins carry the blood To the 
heart. , | 

72. ° Tight clothing hinders the cirey. 
lation of the blood. ; 

73. Impeded circulation tends towajd 
disease, 

74. Breathing bad air makes one dull 
and stupid. é 

75. The skin removes poison from the 


| hody, 


76. Biting the ends of the finger nails 


| makes blunt and unshapely fingers. 


77. Clothes should be loose and com- 
fortable. i 
78. Overshoes should always be re- 


| moved on entering a room. 


| parts of the body. 


79. The nervous system controls dl! 
80. Never use handkerchiefs _ that 
others have used. 

81. Flies, mosquitoes and fleas carn 


| disease, 


82. Demand cleanliness of yourself 
and all that affects vou. t 
83. Keep a sick room neat and trim 
Be cheerful. 
84. Habitual bad positions of th 
hody tend to permanent deformity. 
85. Learn the value of different f 
and how to secure a balance of kinds, ! 
86. Never talk about depressing 


| things at the table. 


| 


| 











| against changes in all seasons. 


87. Stimulants and narcotics tend to 
poverty and suffering. ; 
88. Narrow shoes and pointed toes 
tend to corns and bunions. : 
89. Health and comfort are more im 
portant, than fashion or style. 
90. Woollen clothing is a_ protectia 
i 
91. Air all clothes out on the line be 
fore putting away in chest or closet. 
92. Muscular work done with an over: 
tired brain is poor in quality. N 
93. To break a habit do some othe 
thing. f 


Learn to Play 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mande 
lin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet 


New Method, Wonderfully Simple, 
Easy and Rapid 











Complete Information Free 


Let us tell you of a Wonderful, New and Sit 
ple Method by which young and old may leat 
to play by note the piano, organ, violin, guitat, 
mandolin, banjo, cello, cornet or other instrt 
ment. No knowledge of music is required. 
Those who have found old methods difficult. of 
impossible, learn quickly and easily by this 
wonderful new method. A few minutes of you 
spare time, evenings, Willsoon make you ca 
ble of entertaining your friends, teaching othe 
or playing in public. Valuable alike to the 
beginner and to advanced pupils who wish to 
improve. 

Thousands of pleased pupils throughout the 
United States and Canada praise this marvelous, 
yet extremely simple and easy system. Send 
your name and address to us today for complete 
information, booklet and reference all FREs&« 
Tell us what instrument you would like to play. 
A post card will do. If two members of the 
same family desire information about different 
instruments, please explain clearly. Address 


International Institute of Music 
Institute Bldg.—Dept. 232 -Fort Wayne, Ia. 
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You Are as Old as You Look 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and 
firm as thatof your body’? If you look older 
than you are, itis because you are not doing 






Phonics in Primary Reading 
(Continued from page 28) 


notice that in order to utter the latter | 
sound the tongue must. be depressed 
somewhat from the position assumed in 
uttering the so-called long sound, thus 
opening the passage between the tongue 
and the roof of the mouth. Hence the 
use of the terms ‘‘closed’’ and ‘‘open"’. 

Nor should the method involve the use 
of an artificial system of diacritical 
marks. These are never found in books, 
papers, or magazines, and they only add 
to the difficulties. 

The method should be based upon what 
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Physical Culture 


for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body 
have done for the health and figures of 60,000 
women, Results are guick and marvelous, In 
sixorten minutes aday you cando morewith these 
exercises at homethan massage will accomplish in 
anhouraday ina beauty parlor,” —Susanna Cocroft. 

Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has pre” 

red the instructions for this course, including 
also the care of the Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 


Flabby, Thin Neck 
Crow's Feet 


Sallow, Freckled Skin 

Dandruff 

Thin, Oily Hair 
Sagging Facial Muscles 


Tender, Inflamed Feet 


and many other blemishes are relieved and over- 
he expression is invigorated, the skin 


cleared, the hair made glossy,more abundant, the 
eyes stronger and brighter, the feet comfortable, 
handssmooth,. 
after our course, 

Grace-Mildred Culture Course 


CHICAGO 


Our pupils look ten years younger 
Write for FREE booklet today. 
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may be called the ‘‘Natural System of 
Diacritical Marks,’’ according to which 
the position of a vowel determines the 
quality of its sound; and the method 
should present in simple, definite lan- 
guage and in an attractive manner 
(through stories, songs and games) the 
underlying principles, or phonic laws. 

In applying the phonic principles the 
teacher should be careful to use only 
such words as obey the phonic laws. 
She should remember that when any 
vowel stands alone it has the name sound, 
or closed sound, and that prefixing a con- 
sonant to asingle lone vowel, as a rule, 
does not change the quality of the vowel 
sound, while a consonant placed after a 
single vowel usually opens the sound of 
the vowel, but in certain cases makes 
the sound broad. 

In word building the teacher should 
never violate any of the phonic princi- 
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A Happy Marriage 


on a 
knowledge of the whole 
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ples, nor permit the children to do so. 
She should never give the so-called short 
or open sound to a, e, i, 0, u, When stand- 
ing alone or in such combinations as fa, 
sa, he, me, we, fi, si, no, so, fu, cu. To 


would cause confusion. For these may 
all occur any time as accented syllables 
and some of these as O, he, me, we, no, 
and so, are monosyllables; and in either 
case the vowel must be given the so- 
called long or closed or name sound. 

I have seen a teacher with a beginning 
class write a upon the board and then 
because she wished to develop am, she 
would say (pointing to the a), ‘‘This 
says a (giving the open or short sound), 
and (pointing to am) this says am (giv- 
ing the open sound of a).’’ 

Then before the close of the period, 
because she wished to teach that the e 
of ame is silent, she would cross out 
the - final e or cover it with her hand, and 
have the children pronounce with the 
name sound of a. To say the least, it is 
certainly confusing to the child to be 
taught that in am the a has the open 
sound, and in ame, with the’e covered 
(thus leaving am exposed to view in the 
second case as in the first), the a has the 
closed sound. The final e was placed 
there for a purpose. It gives the key 
to the sound of a, and it should never be 
crossed out or covered. 


The Three Little Pigs 


(Continued from page 59) 


“Oh, yes,’’ said the little pig. ‘‘What 
time will you be ready?’’ 

“At two,’’ said the wolf. 

Well, the little pig went off to Shank- 
lin at one o’clock, and he bought a new 
butter churn which he needed very much. 
He was just going home with it when he 
saw the wolf coming. Oh! but he was 
frightened and he could not think what 
to do. So he got into his butter churn 
to hide, and he turned it round by so 
dcing, and it went rolling, rolling down 
the hill, which frightened the wolf so 
much that he went under a bush tc hide. 
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truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
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and the wolf peeped out from under the 
bush to see where it would stop. And 
the churn rolled on and on, and never 
stopped until it came to the little pig’s 
house, when out jumped the little pig 
and hurried inside and shut the door. 
Then the wolf was very angry indeed, 
and he said he would eat up the little pig 
without further delay. So he came down 
the hill and got up on the roof and 
started down the chimney, but the little 
pig heard him. So the little pig hung 
his dinner-pot over the fire and when 
the wolf came down the chim ey the pig 
took off the cover, and that wis the end 
of the old wolf, for the little pig ate him 
for his dinner and said, “I think, by the 
hair of my chinny-chin, chin, that’s the 
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A Boy and Girl in Early Virginia 
(Continued from page 22) 


|or, in Indian tongue, Pocahontas, the 
| favorite daughter of the proud old chief. 
There was a good reason for her being 
the favorite, for her heart was as kindly 
as her eyes were bright. 

She had never seen a white boy before, 
and she looked at Giles as curiously as, 
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he did at her. They could not go and | }44 yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,” with Ans ,25 
| talk to each other. That would have 14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammer, with Ans :2s 
been against Indian good manners. But || {4 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, with Ans ‘3. 
someway each one knew that they liked 4 Yrs. Exam. in mewpess. with Ans 25 

: P Se m. in Civil Goy., / ns, 
each other. While Powhatan and Cap-| | {4 ¥f3: Exam. in U.S.Hist.. with Ans 3 
tain John Smith palavered and bartered, | }14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp. with Ans 35 

¥ ac i 14 . Exam. in Bookkeeping, wi ns, 
the merry black eyes and the boyish blue i; 2 /o Booe tn Gebest Law. with Ane ds 
| ones gazed at each other with comrade | |14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,’ with Ans 128 

| fre 3, 14 Yrs, Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans , 
frankness, and when the women and 14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans er 
girls were ordered to bring food to the | }14 yrs. Exam: in Literature, with Ans .25 
whites, Pocahontas took care to serve 14 Vrs. Exam. in Botany, bal Ans 28 
Giles with the fish and roasted deer’s | |{4 Vrs: Exam.in Chemistry, with Ans 35 
flesh and boiled corn and wild plums | ]14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
ih If. 14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans ,25 
| eeee 14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 








‘ rude fortifications stronger. ‘‘I 





Powhatan promised great things; but 
they found out how much his promises 
were worth when they got back to the 
settlement. While they were away he 
had sent a band of warriors to attack it, 
and one white man had been killed and 
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‘“*I don’t believe Pocahontas knew 
about it,’’ said Giles, as, close to his 
beloved captain, he labored to make the 
don’t 
believe Pocahontas knew about it.’’ 
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The motto was, 
Will Be Happy.”’ 
Hand Work 
Draw a picture of Patty’s motto. 
Make the motto in capital letters, then 
make ‘ ‘cross-stitches”’ all over it, 


LESSON XI-—GOING TO BED 


Every night John and Patty would 
take a candle and go up stairs to bed. 

Their mother made the candles. 

She made them of tallow. 

When it was very cold, the Pilgrim 
mother warmed the sheets in the beds. 
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“The best investment I ever made, I 
» hundred times whatI 
aid and give up the Knowledge. 
oss, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hundreds of endorsements on request, 
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NOT HEALING 


ixercise 
in eradicating 





have taken exe 
large muscles, 


he exercises to} 


FLYNN 
33, LINCOLN, NEB. 


” 





She used a warming-pan. 
A warming-pan is a pan with a cover 


home ; 
and a long handle. peered des 





DO EASY, PLEASANT COLORING WORK a 
pay, no canvasing ; no experience required, 
particulars free. Helping Hand Stores, Dept. 83 1 .—Chicage. 








Order Now 


Pay November 15th 


By way of co-operation with teachers who are employed for the ensaing school year 


we will cheerfully fill orders for such of the following as may | 


ye desired, payment to 


be made by November 15th in accordance with our offer on page four of this journal, 


which please read before ordering. 


Make up your order from this list and in ordering state whether you are en 


gaged to teach. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year....... ; eee BEB 
The Pathfinder, one year................0...0cee cece A OO Pr ee ee Pee Pea oe 1.00 
: *Seeley’s Question Book,'postpaid.............0...0..0.000560 ccc ccc cece ve eueeveuees 1.00 
*Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid........................0. 0. eae eseeee 1.00 
*The Year’s Entertainments, { vol., cloth, postpaid..................6..06.00. cece cece ees 1.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder......................0..0.0...0 0000000 1.75 
we si re sid with any one of the $1.00 books listed above. ......... 1.90 

Pe, il is oe ‘* any two of the $1.00 books..................... 2.50 

si ce “ os ‘* all three of the $1.00 books........ ............ 3.10 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder and any one of the $1.00 books,....... 2.35 
re a os ** with Pathtinder and any two of the $1.00 books ...... 2.95 

“‘ F eS ‘* with Pathfinder and all three of the $1.00 books. ...... 3.55 
eae SHOUD, MOUUNIINGL 65 onc oo .c'sis.c. 51s biosid 4 o.0'6is'4is6.0.0ec'sin'e e Sees aislo.e06 ba0 Wied bee ou eoaseee -65 
Rae ON URS PIREIEDIN 55.5 05 0 a's 5 bees GS demo LR UO Ne 10 choca bi cee ene pene bdad) Gaew nor aiewe eeu 65 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, with Practical Selections or School Year.............. 1.60 
ey ae Pe ‘* with both Practical Selections and School Year...... 1.95 

sid s° by ‘* with Pathfinder and School Year or Practieal Selections 2.10 

nt ‘* with Pathfinder, School Year and Practical Selections. 2,45 
Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 Books.............. 0... cccccecceceeccue ceecceee lanes . 1,60 
o le a SES AY OE Eee PRE CREASE ES Lee Ee rr ee 2.20 

" oy aR pene TES = 88 BE RECTED EEE TERT TE ae Ee CTT TT eT 2.80 

ae ‘* School Year or Practical Selections..............0...6.0 00000 cence ce ceeeees 1.35 

a se “ ** and = Be oF nuauwe hUnusasaiworN tan yae sia cadens 1.70 

Og eT E) e e 1.60 
PRGA as PAID OPE ONTO MUMIIOD i 0 oid eo sic5.s ssa coitwawcadveddedcdsose) adausacoedieece howe decd ee vene 2.20 


An Ideal Quifit at a Special Rate 


Every teacher should have the best procurable helps for her work. 


We suggest the following 


as an ideal outfit, especially for rural teachers and for a limited time will supply the three book 


and NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS at the exceedingly low rate o 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year - $1.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid - - $1.00 
Every Day Plans (8 vol. set) a - $1.00 
Practical Selections or School Year - 65 


(State your choice) 





Total Value $3.90 | 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


f $2.60, 


- All for $2.6 





Dansville, N.Y: 
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Let Us Send You 


HAIR 
ON OPPROVAL 


‘ 

Write today for our new 1915 
“Hair & Beauty” Book, Con- 
tains latest -cientilic instructions 
on Care of the Hair and Beauty 
Culture at home without cost. 
Also beautifully illustrates all 
the latest 


Paris Fashions 
In Hair Dressing 


edwith 18 in, Ist and catalogs hundreds of newest 
quality Natl Wavy Paris and London 

switch - - ~ $2.07 creations in Hair 
poth Pieces - $5.75 (jgods and Toilet 
Articles at guaranteed lowest prices, 
We open accounts with reponsible 
women every where and ship go« rds 
repaid on approval — no pay 
ualess satisfied, 

Selections below are of splen- 
did quality, to match any ordin- 
ary shade, 





French Twist 
Coiffure 
adour Front 
veNar Curly Hair 
.%, Back finish- 






14 08, 18 in, $0.85 
2° ot, 20in, 
9 os, 22 in, 
2402, 24In, 2.75 
3 01,26 in, 4,46 80in, , , 7.65 
Triple Wavy Switeh,22 in, , « 3.45 
Other sizes und grades , 5006 to $50.00 
Natural Curly Pompadour , , 2.95 
Coronet Braid, 3 0z.,Wavy . , %.95 
Wigs, Ladies’ und Men’s, $15 to $50.00 
send longsampleof your hairand 
describe article you want. Wewil 

send prepaid ON APPROVAL. If 
youfind it perfectly satisfactory 
and @ bargain, remit the price, ——-————__--__-_- 
Ifnot, return to us, Rare, pecul- (24 in, 2302, Triple 
jar and yray shades cost a little [Natural Wavy Switeh 
more; ask for estimate. Write for [Specially priced $4.85 

our NEW HAIR BOOK ‘TODAY, - 
Paris Fashion Co., Dept. 1911, 209 State St.,Chicago 

largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 
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Teachers! Read! 


Kondon’s 


Original and Genuine 


Catarrhal Jelly 


for cold in head, hay fever, sore throat, 
hacking cough, sneezing, dry nose 
catarrh, bronchitis, grip, deafness, ear- 
ache, headache, etc. 


FREE 


Send us your name and correct 
address and the number of pupils in 
your school and we will send you a 
Free Sample for each pupil and a 25 
cent tube for your own use and a set 
of our pretty blotters, ALL FREE. 
This offer is good only once. 


KONDON MANFG. CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














To Teachers and Members of School 
Boards in Northern and Western States 


You have told your 
pupils of The Great 
American Products 
but doubtless few of 
them have seen 


COTTON 


in its natural -state, 
containing the seed, in 
the boll. The illustra- 
tion shows asmall cot- 
ton stalk stripped of 
the leaves but contain- 
ing @ number of open 
bolls, These bolls, in 
the hands of your pupils 
would be appreciated as 
an educational novelty. -~ 
The children can pick 
out the seed und grow 
the cotton indoors in 
Ww the spring. 

® are prepared to furnish open bolls together with 
pamphlets describing the planting, cultivating, pick- 
‘Mg, ginning and marketing of cotton, box contain- 
ont selected bolls together with 25 illustrated pam- 
phiets will be mailed to any U. 8. nddress for $1.00. 
rh se open bolls make beautiful Halloween and 
hristnas decorations. 
Address NOVELTY COTTON CO., Russellville, Arkansas, 











Cost $100, now %5 to $50 
Remingtons, Underwoods, Etc. Send for catalogue and 
agents’ proposition, TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 
211 West 125th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
ees 
[MADE $50,000 Gidbnimsiyitasyy Malt 
9 JK NESS; began 
with $5. Send for free booklet. ‘Tells how, 1 


HEACOCK, 1:24 Charles St., Lockport, N.Y. 


ee 


A BEAUTY BATH FREE 


‘e introduce our famous Royal Bath Balm in 
‘Very locality will send triad package absolutely free to 
“ly one who has never used it. You don’t know the 
fealluxnry of a bath till you’vetried this wonderful 
theparation. Makes you feel good allover. Beautities 

skin, Softens and whitens it, An orlental beauty 
“ret, Soothing, healing, antiseptic, purifying. Write 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS | 


Hot coals are put in the pan. 

Then the pan is moved around between 
the sheets. 

It warms the bed nicely. 


Hand Work « 
Cut eandles and candlesticks. 
them from clay. 
Make a picture of a four-poster bed. 
Cut out a warming-pan. 


LESSON XII—WHAT JOHN DID 


John liked to go out in the woods. 

He had a gun. 

Sometimes he would shoot a rabbit. 

Sometimes he would shoot a wild 
turkey. 

He would bring them home and his 
mother would cook them. 


Hand Work 


Cut a turkey from a pattern and color 
it. 

Draw a picture of John with his gun 
over one shoulder and carrying a wild 
turkey. 


LESSON XIII—THE SCHOOL 


-atty and John went to school. 

The schoolhouse was made of logs. 

The seats were made of rough boards. 

Big boys and little boys, big girls and 
little girls, all went to the same school. 

The boys sat on one side of the room 
and the girls sat on the other. 

The drinking water was in a pail. 

Some of the older children would pass 
the water. 

Then everyone had a 
big dipper. 


Mold 


drink out of a 


Hand Work 


Make a school bench: use a narrow 
oblong; fold down equal lengths on each 
end and cut out a triangular piece in each 
end, making pointed legs. 

Use an oblong of silver paper and roll, 
paste and make a tin (?) pail witha 
handle. Make a dipper from the silver 
paper. : 


LESSON XIV—THE PILGRIMS AND 
THE INDIANS 


Some of the Indians were kind to the 
Pilgrims. 

They brought them corn 
were starving. 

After a while the Pilgrims had a great 
harvest. 

Their barns were full. 

They said, “We will have a day of 
Thanksgiving. ’’ 


**We will thank God for all he has 
viven us.’’ . 

Then they remembered the kind 
Indians, 

‘*We will have a feast,’’ said the Pil- 
vrim fathers,** and we will ask the 


Indians. ’’ 


Hand Work 


Draw and color an ear of corn. 
Fold a barn from a square of paper. 


LESSON XV—THE THANKSGIVING 


John and Patty helped their mother to 
get ready for Thanksgiving. 

John took his cart and they went to 
the field for potatoes and turnips. 

They brought pumpkins too. 

Their mother made pies and many 
other good things. 
All the other Pilgrim mothers made 
good things too. 


a very good time. 


Hand Work 
Make John’s cart: Fold and paste a 
box-shape; paste two or four wheels 
(circles) on it, also a handle with a 
cross-piece. 
Draw a shelf with pies on it. 
With clay, mold apples, squashes, po- 
tatoes, turkeys, etc. 
Make a table from heavy paper. 
a white cloth to spread on it. 


Cut 





AUTHORS: Stories, poems, etc, are wanted for pub- 
lication, NATIONAL LITERARY BUREAU, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 





Colonial Mat Outfit 


Containing a durable mat 
frame,and the materialfor 
two 10-inch hot dish mats, 
Just what you need for 
your polished table, 
Beautiful —Useful— 
Practical 

Tilustrations and direc- 
tions for making this and other de- 
signs at your dealer's or of ushbe.easy 
of the Rockies, 65c. west or Canada, 





wore Package ; also Free Beauty Book. Address 
YAL BALM CO., Box M.,Little Falis,N.Y. | 





Industrial Art Supply Co.Springfield,0, 
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DoesY our Figure Please Y ou? 


Your dressmaker can never make a gown look well on you 
unless you have a good figure and unless you carry it well 


I want to make you realize that your figure and 
health are almost entirely in your own hands, and that by 
following my simple, hygienic directions in the privacy 


of your own room 
You Can Be So Well 


that your whole being vibrates health. I have helped 65,000 of the 
most refined, intellectual women of America to regain health and 
good figures; and have taught them how to keep well. Why not 
you? You are busy, but you can devote a few minutes a day, in 
the privacy of your own room, to following scientific, hygienic 
principles of health prescribed to your particular needs. 


Ihave reduced the weight of over 32,000 women and increased the = 
\_ weight of as many more. In my work for reduction or building flesh,I = 
_ strengthen every vital function so that youare fullof life and energy. 
4 My work has grown in favor because results are quick, 
natural and permanent, and because they are scientific and 
appeal to common sense. Fully one-third of my pupils are sent 
to me by those who have worked with me. } 

I wish you could stand with me at my window for a few min- 
utes and, as the women pass, realize with me how many need bet- 
ter figures, better health. They could have them too, with just a 
little daily effort which is easy—not as hard as what they are 
enduring. ‘ 

The best physicians are my friends—their wives and 
are my pupils — the medical magazines advertise my work, 
Ask your friends about my work, 


———— 





> 

daughters, 
Someone in your town knows me. 
Tam at my desk daily from 8 to 5. 


4 ee 
No Drugs—No Medicines 
I study each woman's case just as a physician studies it, the only 
difference being thatinstead of medicine [ strengthen and put in place 
weakened organs by exercises for nerves and muscles controlling them, 
bringing a good circulation of warm blood to them, which I purify by 
teaching correct breathing. I relieve such Ailments as 


, 


Indigestion Sleeplessness Catarrh Suffering in 
Constipation Nervousness Headaches Pregnancy 
Anaemia Torpid Liver Weakness Rheumatism 


I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk cor- 
rectly and giving other information of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also 
tell you about my work. If you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, youmay 
be able to help a dear friend—at least you will help me by your interest in this great movement 
for greater culture, refinement and beauty in woman. Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 
wait—you may forget it. | have had a wonderful experience and | should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 30,624 South Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


rH (HA NUUUNNNNLLLALLULLULLL LULL NNN 
Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is a recognized authority upon the scientific care of the health 
and figure af women, She personally supervises her work, 











when they | 


The Indians came to the feast and had | 








SPECIAL HOLIDAY SALE OF 
The Old Reliable WILLIAMS PIANOS 


Prof. Chas. H. Prof, E. 0. 
Gabriel Excell 


Who Composed the 
“Glory Song” 








The Sunday Sehool 
Song Book Man Says : 
“T have used the WiLL 
jams planos aud or- 
Kunstor years, ‘There 
is & sWeetness nod rich- 
ness in the Williams 
lone which makes it a 
fine instrument for use 


on his 
Williams, says: 

“The nature of my 
work requires an in- 
strument of clear, 
sweet, musical tone. 


The Williams meets in the home, And 
these requirements there is also clearness, 
fully and I gladly re- depth and power 


commend it to 


friends. 


my enough for churches 


and choruses,’’ 























no For One Full Year 


The fine Williams pianos started last spring are 
now ready forshipment, and as they are taking 
up a large amount of floor space which wegreatls 
need. IT am determined to close out every one 
of them between now and Christmas even if I do 
have to give extraordinary terms of payment and 
do a little better than our net factory price, 


No Payments During Vacation 


Because f firmly believe that a good piano is as 
much « partof any teacher's equipment asa normal 
school or college training, and because | cherish the 
high character and noble callingof American teach- 
ers as a Class, TD have decided toextend to regular day 


We are now settled in our splendid new 
tory and we extend a hearty 
teachers who read this good magazine, when in 
Chicago to Call and see for themselves how the 
Williams pianos are made, that they may know 
Why these are such good, sweet-toned, reliable 
instruments, . 


fac- 
invitation to all 


teachers our special Music Teachers’ Piano Terma, 

which will entitle them to easy contidential terms 

of payment. Under this plan, day-school teachers 

will not be requifed to make payments during the 

vacation months when they are not drawing salary. 
Free Trial—Easy Terms 

Therefore send for my beautiful Williams catalog 
with pictures, special Gasy terms, our different plans 
of easy payments, and « book of letters from more 
than two thousand Williams piuno owners in all 
parts of the country, 

No matter where you live, T will write you a letter 
and explain how J amwilling to ship you any Wil- 
liams piano you select, with a beautiful silk searf 
and «@ fine stool as a free gift, freight prepaid, for an 
absolutely free thirty-days trial. If at the end of 
thirty days you find it one of the nicest looking, 
sweetest-toned, and most satisfactory pianos in your 


Send Name on Coupon or Postal for Special Offer 


No matter if it seems an impossibility for you to get one of these special bargain pianos, it will only 
cost you « postal or astamp to write me and tind out how much | am willing to help you, ‘ 


An inter- H,B. WILLIAMS, Vice Presidentand Seles Manager. 
esting little Williams Piano & Organ Company, 14 W. Washington Street, Dept. 235. Chicago, Ill, 
hook about Without obligating me inany way, send full particulars of your Special Holiday Sale Offer 
the Panama to teachers with Free Catalog and Book of 2.000 Letters from owners of Williams pianos. 
Canal sent 
free if you 


Whole neighborhood, and want to keep it at the 
Christmas price, you may do so on any of our easy 
terms of payment without references or security, 

If after you have had the piano for one full year 
you should not tind it all T claim for it, or you ex- 
pect of it, you are privileged to send it back to me 
at my expense of freight, 

Answering this advertisement neither places you 
under obligation, nor causes you any annoyance, 
for we have no agents, dealers or traveling men to 
pester you, 


mark X in (say Which—Piano, Player Piano, Parlor Organ or Chureh Organ) 

the square , 

helow, Pe HE sesntickadehsveiucneceyies Rane ee Beets bee ke ee ee ee 
PUN MID ics eae cevstiadass cdbeurs ver ~ ME 


You Want Our Offer to Take Old Piano ov Organ tn exchange ona Willams, Deseribe 


"S552 
"7 iF 

Your Instrument on Margin Below, 
ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
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Names of Teacher and Pupils 
While the Booklets are attractive and should ap- 
peal to any one because of their artistic beauty, 
the most interesting feature is that they have the 
names of the teacher, all pupils, the school of- 
ficials, place, date, etc., specially printed in them 


on pages set apart for the purpose. This brings 
these booklets close to the hearts of all connected 
with the school and will insure their being kept and 
prized for many years after any ordinary gift 
(though having more intrinsic value, perhaps) would 
be destroyed or forgotten. It is this name feature 
which has contributed so largely to the popularity 
of our school souvenirs in years past. 


Adaptability 

These Booklets are adapted to the one room rural 
school ; to a single room of a graded school or for 
all grades of a graded school. No matter how large 
the school, the names of all can be accommodated by 
using extra pages. Orders for Graded Schools com- 
plete are filled by printing the officers and faculty on 
title page and grouping on succeeding pages, the 
names of pupils of each grade with the name of 
teacher and grade at head of each group. 


Two New Styles Especially 
Adapted For Christmas 


We have prepared two styles of the School Day 
Remembrance Booklets which are specially suited 
for Christmas Gifts from thg teacher to the pupils. 
The Littlke Men and Women Christmas Book- 
lets are for the younger boys and girls, and the 
Holly, Poinsettia «nd Mistletoe Booklets are 
for the older pupils. 

Each booklet consists of eight or more pages and 
cover—four pages being devoted to illustrations 
beautifully reproduced from water color paintings— 
the remaining pages being devoted to names of 
teacher, pupils, etc. ‘The cover is embossed in gold, 
giving the booklet a very rich appearance. 

The Little Men and Women Christmas 
Booklets are illustrated by’the four sketches shown 
in this advertisement, beaytifully produced in col- 
ors, one page being devoted to each engraving and 
its accompanying: verse. 

The Holly, Poinsettia and Mistletoe Book- 
lets are identical in style with the Litthe Men and 
Women Christmas Booklets except that the 
decorative designs are of Holly, Poinsettia and 
Mistletoe, beautifully engraved from water color 
sketches in their natural colors, Sentiments appro- 
priate to the holiday season accompany the sketches. 

Samples Will best tell you about them, Sent free to 
any teacher on request, , 

PRICES: $1.20 for first Dozen; six cents tor each addi- 
tional Booklet. No order accepted for less than One Dozen 
Assorted, or for less than $1.20, 

In Ordering Miteusor nate guises 
names of all pupils; your own name as teacher and date 
of term or period. All very plainly. State Number of each 
kind you wish, keeping in mind the fact that the Little Men 
and Women Christmas Booklets are intended for small 
boysand girls; The Holly, Poinsettia and Mistletoe for 


the older pupils, ° 
F. A. OWEN PUB. CO. 
ART DEPT. Dansville, N. Y. 





4 costs the most, but rather the one 
enough of beauty to attract and please 

together with such subject matter as will b 
cause the gift to be ke 
ever. 


I 


THE IDEAL 


FOR YOUR PUPILS 


4444s se 





Christmas Gift 


MOST APPROPRIATE 


GIFT is not necessarily the one which 


We have aim 


vvvvwwT 





ving 


and prized for- t 
to attain this de- 
gree of perfection in the School 
Remembrance Booklets. 


wv 


Day 


The custom of *‘remembering”’ 
pupils at Christmas time and on 
other special occasions is almost 
as old as our school system itself 
and is being practiced by teach- 
ers more and more each year, 

Just what to give that would 
be appropriate, sure to please and 
yet not so expensive as to be a 
burden, is a problem that has 
perplexed many teachers, 

That our series of 
Day’ Remembrance’”’ Booklets 
solve the problem more satisfac- 
torily than anything else ever 


“School 





offered is attested by many. 
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post. 
cut a ladder. 
square cut a lantern. 
post with the skyline just over-lapping 


in position. 
be added if desired. 


but the Goats would not come. 
the Hare, too, sat down and cried. 


said the Hare;‘ 
because he cannot get the Goats out of 
the turnip field.’’ 


do you cry,” 
crying because the Hare cries,’’ said the 

Fox; ‘‘and the Hare cries because the | 
Boy cries; and the Boy cries because he ' 
can’t get the Goats out of the turnip | 
field.’’ 


and saw them all sitting there crying. 
wae” do you cry?’’ said the Bee to the 
olf. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


SCHOOL DAY 
Remembrance Booklets 


Studies and Paper Cuttings 
(Continued from page 27) 


These may be varied by making all the 
cuttings of black to be used on a white 
background, or by using the colors sug- 
gested on a blue background to secure a 
colored sky. 

“THE LAMPLIGHTER”’ 

Did you ever see outdoor Jamps that 
were not lighted by electricity? Where? 
How were they lighted? Did you 
ever see them lighted? How was it 
done? About what time of day was it 
done? What did the man carry? Would 
you like to have a lamp of that kind near 
your house? Would you like to watch 
the man light lamp after lamp? 

Listen while I read what Robert Louis 
Stevenson says about it. Whom does he 
mean by ‘‘Leerie?’’ Who do you suppose 
‘“*Tom’’ and “Maria’’ are? What does 
he want the lamplighter todo? Why do 
you suppose he wants him to do so? 

Paper Cutting: Cut on the long side 


of a piece of black paper 4% by 2% | 
From | 


inches a straight even sky-line. 
a piece 3% by 1% inches cut a lamp and 
From a piece 2% inches by 1 inch 
From a piece one inch 
Paste the lamp- 


its lower edge. Paste lantern and ladder 
Stars of black or silver may 


KDITOR’S NO'FE: All the poems mentioned in 


this article are included in ‘A Child’s Garden of 
Verses,” No. 
Price 5 cents a copy. 


152, Instructor Literature Series. 





The Three Goats 


(Continued from page 30) 


Along came a Fox. 

“Why do you cry?’’ asked the Fox. 
**T am crying because the Boy cries,’ 
“and the Boy is erying 


’ 


‘*T’ll do it,’’ said the Fox. So the Fox 


tried, but the Goats would not come. 
Then the Fox also sat down and cried. 


Soon after, a Wolf came along. 
asked the Wolf. 


“Why | 


“Tam 


**T’ll do it,’’ said the Wolf. He tried, 


but the Goats would not leave the field. 
So he sat down beside the others and 
began to cry too. 


After a while, a Bee flew over the hill 





‘‘T am crying because the Fox cries; | 


and the Fox cries because the Hare | 
cries; and the Hare cries because the | 
Boy cries; and the Boy cries because he | 
can’t get the Goats out of the turnip 
field. ’’ 


**T’ll do it,’’ said the Bee. 
Then the big animals and the Boy all 


stopped crying a moment to laugh at the 
tiny Bee. 
they could not! 
away into the turnip field and lit upon 
the ear of one of the Goats and said, 


He to do it, indeed, when 
But the tiny Bee flew 


**Buz-z-z-z-z!’’ And out ran the Goats 


every one!—The Story Teller’s Magazine. 


The Home Builders 


(Continued from page 31) 
**Home sewing’’ extends from the doll 


clothes and sewing on of shoe buttons to 
the darning of stockings, and through 
the art of making buttonholes, and em- 
braces the numerous tasks which can be 
performed with the needle. 


Many children brush their teeth in the 


morning but neglect this important duty 
at night. 
is given to those who brush their teeth 
every night for a week. Sleeping in the 
open air, keeping clean hands and finger 


An honor in “Home health’’ 


nails, knowing how to bandage simple 
wounds, what to do for a burn till the 
doctor can arrive, and so on, to all the 
knowledge that any mother should have, 
comes under the head of “ Home health. ’’ 

How many children know the words of 
our standard songs or can repeat the old 
rhymes of Cock Robin, Mother Hubbard, 
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| Purity, Quality, Flavor 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 





| 
| 


| 





Then | 


300 Candle Power 


| whom we can refer new custome 


Possesses All Three 


It is absolutely 
pure, it is of high 
quality, and its 
flavor is deli. 
cious. 





Guard against imita- 
tions. The genuine 
has the trade-mark on 
the package and is 
made only by 


Register J 
U8. Pat. of 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 














Sunshine Lamp 






















FREE 


To Try In Your Own Home 
Turns night into day. Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
one-tenth the cost. _ For Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches, A child can carry it. 
Makes its light from common gasoline. 
No wick. No chimney. Absolutely SAFE. & 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in each locality to 


rs. e 
advantage of our SPECIAL FREE TRIAL 
OFFER. Write today. AGENTS WAN‘ 

SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
231 Factory Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 








Our Leader for 1914-15 


Black Coney Set 


Large pillow muff 17x13 inches; 
avimal head and tails; flat silk 
wrist cord and tabs. Shawl scarf; 
animal head and tails. Both pieces 
lined with heavy black satine Made 
and finishedas wellas high priced furs 
and sold under a guarantee 
of complete satisfaction ; 
delivered free, 

Muff or Scarf e 
$3.75. Complete set 
to introduce our 
new catalog of everything in 
furs for men, women and 
children. We are aspecialty 
mailorder house, Writefor 
our FUR, 1 10E or 
MEN'S SHOE CATALOG or our 
RAINCOAT and MACKINAW eat. 
alogs which show the greatest variety of styles 
and samples ever assembled in a catalog and 
at manufacturers’ prices. We guarantee the qual- 
ity and the prices will delight you, Write today. 


Torpedo Brand Mfg. Co., Brookline, Mass. Dept. NT 


zm Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL: 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that | mal 
it free, without deposit, When you see your shape 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy & 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day, 
PROF. BURNS 33," nt site 

a Dept. 11, New York 





























Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent—just let me pr 
ft to you as I have done for 57,532 others in the last 
six months. I claim to have the only su 

cure for bunions ever made and I want you to let 
me send you a treatment, FREE, entirely at my 













I don’t care how disgusted you fe 
ou have not tried my and I have such abso 
ute confidence in it that I am 1 foing to send 
you a treatment absolutely FREE. It is 8 
wonderful yet simple home treatment which re 
lieves you almost instantly of all pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deform 
ity, disappears—all this while you are wes 
tighter shoes than ever. I know it will do all th 
and I want you to send for a treatment, 
at my expense, because I know 
ou will then tell all your 
riends about it just as those 
67,532 others are doing now. } 
Write now, as this announce- 





















ment may not appear in this 
J] paper again. Just send your 
name and address and treat- 
= will besent you promptly 
plain sealed envelope. 

OOT REMEDY CO. 

3525 W. 26th St. 
Chicago 
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(Continued on page 79) 
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Transforming a County 
(Continued from pige 42) 





school: building was being completed, the 
yoverbial ‘‘good fairy’’ seemed to ap- 
pear on the scene, in the person of a 
Western philanthropist, who visited the 
county by mere chance, upon the invita- 
tion of a gentleman and his wife, who 
met the Westerner at a near-by college 
commencement. This gentleman was al- 
ready visiting Georgia for the purpose 
of carrying out some altruistic plans 
along educational lines. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Realizing that every pupil’s home is 
not so well-equipped as that of the do- 
mestic science department of the school, 
practical results are aimed at by putting 
every plan and principle within range of 
each child’s use and adoption at home. 

The dining room is beautifully arranged 
and well-equipped with a large dining 
table, serving tables, sideboards, china 
closets, comfortable chairs, dainty china- 
ware and silver. Many guests of honor 
have been royally entertained and charm- 
ingly served by the pupils of the school, 
who, in preparing menus and arranging 














Model Kitchen at 


heard of the enterprising little country 
school, became interested in its plans 
and purposes, and with his friends drove 
out for a visit to the school. With a 
‘genuine appreciation of the priceless 
@ntribution to American literature that 
Putnam County had made in the person 
of Joel Chandler Harris, the little red- 
headed freckle-faced country boy who 
made himself famous the world over un- 
der the pen name of ‘‘Uncle Remus,’’ 
the Western philanthropist had a living 
example of. what possibilities there are 
in the country school; since young 
Harris had been able to secure only a 
very limited school education, at a little 
village school known as the ‘‘Old Red 
Schoolhouse.’’ ‘This same school also 
had been the Alma Mater of a little or- 
phan boy known as ‘‘Tommie’’ Lawson, 
who, in later life, made his way to Con- 
gress under the dignified title of Judge 
Thomas G. Lawson. 

When the Westerner said good-by on 
his first visit, he fairly took away the 
breath of his new-found friends, in di- 
reting that the new school building 
should be equipped with the most mod- 
em arrangements for industrial training, 
and the furthermore startling statement 
that he would furnish a domestic science 
teacher free until the patrons felt that 
they could make the subject of sufficient 
interest to be self-sustaining. 

His directions were carried out, and in 
the fall of 1912, Rockville Academy was 
the first school in Georgia to receive a 
certificate as a standard school under the 
State’s new educational plans. It may 
be of interest to note some of the stand- 
ard school requirements: A comforta- 
ble, well-lighted and properly heated 

1 building, painted inside and out; 
to window lights missing; cloak rooms, 
sanitary closets and drinking arrange- 
ments; a school library; school gardens, 
a certain number of feet of blackboard 
Ineach class room; modern desks and 
igual arrangements; proper ventila- 
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From the: boys’ workshops, in which 
every boy above the primary grades was 
fequired to spend so many hours each 
Week, soon began to go forth into the 
mes of the community such useful ar- 
ties as Kbrary tables, writing desks, 
Porch swings, book shelves, Morris 

rs, music racks, taborets and other 
teults of their handicraft. Home and 
tchool were beautified and made more 
Mviting as a result of the classes in 
Manual and domestic arts. The girls, 
next to their sewing room, with its new 
machines, were proudest of their model 
kitchen and dining-room. In the kitchen 
ey are taught the first basic principles 
le housekeeping of the grandmothers 

Colonial days, “Cleanliness is next to 
Sedliness,’’ and ‘‘A place for everything 


















Rockville Academy 
table, have acquired a_ still further 
knowledge of housekeeping. 

Better schools have made better homes, 
better homes have made better citizens, 
and better citizens mean better govern- 
ment. Horace Mann, the great educa- 
tor, has wisely said ‘*Schoolhouses are 
the republican line of fortifications. ’’ 
Through them alone can rural economy 
be carried to perfection. ; 


Our Cover Picture 


We believe that our readers will ex- 
perience a genuine thrill of pleasure 
when they look upon the beautiful pic- 
ture on our cover, which we have taken 
so much pains to prepare for them. ‘The 
photograph is the product of perhaps the 
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Baking Powder Insurance 





Insurance of pure and wholesome 
food, in the highest degree, is given 
to the users of 


Royal 






has always been made with pure cream 


B ki P d 
ROYA of tartar, refined by us to an excellence 
never before achieved in commerce. 


Hot breads, biscuits, cakes, made with Royal Baking Powder 
are eaten by all with full assurance that they are pure and 
wholesome; that their ingredients are beneficial, not harmful. 













The Accumulated Experience of a Generation 


confirmed by the evidence of physiological chemists, 
dieteticians and physicians, teaches us that baking powders 
containing alum should not be used. It is in evidence that 
soluble salts of aluminum in quantity to retard digestion are 
formed in the food or in the stomachs of those who eat 
breadstuffs made with alum powder. 












The very highest medical authorities of the 
country are on record to this effect andagainsf 
the use of alum in the preparation of food. 









best known woman photographer in the 
country, Miss Alice H. Boughton, and a | 
specialist in photographing children, 
There are many ways in which a 
teacher can use this picture in her work. 
Suspend it either on the exhibit screen 
or against the blank blackboard or at 
any other convenient place where the 
school may see it. It will make an ex- 
cellent subject for conversation lessons | 
which may be adapted to the different | 
grades. Call attention to the grace of 
pose of the two children and to the 
earnestness of expression. Ask some 
child to read the caption beneath the 
picture. This will open the subject of 
the Cat’s Cradle, an amusement which 
has been a favorite with children from 
time immemorial. Ask how many chil- 
dren know how to play Cat’s Cradle; how 
many figures they know how to make; 
who taught them to make these figures, 
etc. Would this be a good game to play 
at Grandma’s after Thanksgiving dinner’ 
The teacher will be interested to know 
that the subject of Cat’s Cradle has re- 
ceived a great deal of study. We learn 
from the little volume ‘‘Cat’s Cradles 
from Many Lands,’’ by Kathleen Haddon, 
that the game is played by natives all 
over the world, The Eskimos are fond 
of it and know some very complicated 
designs, chief of which is the ‘*‘ Fox and 
Whale.’’ The Africans know some fif- 
teen figures, and China, Japan and India 
have furnished many interesting ones. 
Besides this little book by Mrs. Haddon, 
published by Longmans, Green & Co., 
there are two others of recent publica- 
tion. One is entitled, ‘‘String Figures,’’ 
and is published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. This book contains over 900 illus- 
trations and is priced at $5.00. The other 
volume is a small one entitled simply 
**Cat’s Cradles’’ published by the Dodge 
Publishing Company, New York, at 60c. 





The ends of culture, truly conceived, 
are best attained by forgetting culture 








ind everything in its place.” 









and aiming higher.—J. C. Sharp. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 


NEW YORK 









Water Color Postcards and Art Studies 
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WATER COLOR POSTCAK Ds :—These are particularly artislic desigus in photograyure on 
special white water color board, and are made especially for coloring by band, which can be done by anyoue, 
They are excellent for busy work in schools and can be utilized in many ways by teachers, Pupils will gladly 
pay for the cards and colors if the teachers will keep them on hand, and it will prove the most attractive work 
the teacher can possibly introduce, Pupils can mail them to friends when colored or can sell them at Se, each, 
We have the following assortments: Kittens, Puppies, Indians’ Heads, Children’s Heads, Birthday, Land- 
scapes, Flowers, Floral Motto, Ladies’ Heads, Dutch Kids, Hallowe’en, Thank:giving, Christmas, 
New Year, Valentine, Washington’s Birthday, Kuster. Je, each, postpaid, 

WATER COLOR ART STUDLES :—Keaatiful and exceedingly artistic photogravures, for hand 
coloring, about 7x9, either the black aud white or the band colored are especially tine for framing, Five 
assortments, Scenery, Floral Motto, Judian Heads, Children’s Heads, and Ladies’ Heads, Se. each. We 
have the Scenery and Floral motto handeolored at 10c¢. each. larger size, ILxXl4, Scenery, 10¢,. 
each, postpaid, 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 


each, hand-colored 25c,. 
Box of 8 good water colors and brush 
with directions for using, l4c, postpaid. 





ALL 
MAKES 


5.00 a SOLD or RE! 

14 oVamas UFACTURERS* 
PRICES, allowing NTAL TO APPLY 
ON PRICE, Free Trial. Instalimen? 


WD TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 54-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 


We have permanent positions with guaranteed sal- 
ary for a few capable teachers, Outdoor educa- 
tional work, Address, The Frontier Press Com-~ 
pany, 810 Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 
LADIES Make Shields at Home, $10.00 per 100. Work 
sent prepaid to reliable women, Particulars 


for stamped envelope, Eureka Uo., Dept, 22, Kalamazoo, Nich. | 
| = : —— —> —— 

__no can-| We Will Pay You $120.00 

SPARE TIME— Visine? to distribute religious sn hd in your community. 


7 A : * | Sixty ys’ work, Experience not required, an or 
We have established markets. Particulars for | ee toe promotion. Spare time may be 
stamp. **NISCO’’ « DGM = Cincinnati, O. ternatio 


TYPEWRITER 











used, Lai nal Bible Press, Winston Bidg,,120 Philadelphia 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A REMARKABLE OFFER 





A Special Arrangement 
with The Publishers of 


The Youth’s Companion 


Enables Us to Offer 
The Youth’s Companion lyr. \ —_ gop 


(Regular Price $2.00) 


mio. | 92080 


Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans lyr.) ‘serarate. 


(Regular Price $1.25) ADDRESSES 


Free Up to January ist 


Kach person subscribing for the above com- 
bination before January Ist will receive 
the following FREK OF CHARGE. 





1. Poems Worth Knowing—a 128 pave 
book which every teacher should have— 
see full description on page of this 
journal. 


2. All the issues of The Youth’s Compan- 
ion for the remaining weeks of 1914. 


3. TheCompanion HomeCalendar for 1915. 


The Advantage of Subscrib- 
ing Promptly 
is evident, for the earlier the subscription 
is sent the more free copies of the Compan- 
jon you will receive and the greater the 
benefit to be derived from Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans by having it during the 
early months of the school year. 
Thousands of teachers are reading The 
Youth’s Companion and using it to great 
advantage in their school work. Thous- 
ands more will find it equally valuable and, 


Siegfried and the Dragon 


(Continued from page 44) 


made by the dragon crawling for his | 
drink. 

Siegfried stood for a moment. The 
dragon would soon come to the water. 
He knelt and quickly scooped out a trench | 
in the middle of the path; then he lay 
down in the trench to wait. 

He had not lain there long when the 
first ray of light appeared in the east. 

Suddenly there came a rumbling and 
a roaring, as of thunder in the mountains. 
The earth trembled and Siegfried knew 
that the dragon was coming to drink. 

He wallowed along, his great wings 
flapping. His mouth was gaping and his 
eyes were red with blood and his nose 
breathed forth fire. 

Siegfried watched him, but do you | 
think he was afraid? No, indeed! 

The dragon came nearer and nearer. | 
Siegfried could feel his hot breath and | 
hear his great claws digging into the | 
ground; but still he was not afraid. 

Suddenly all grew black, the —— 
was there! His great slimy body had | 
closed over the trench and Siegfried was | 
under him! | 

Siegfried clasped his sword and with | 
one mighty effort plunged the sword | 
deep into the heart of the dragon, and | 
the hideous monster rolled over on his | 
side, writhing in the agonies of death. | 

Siegfried leaped from the trench to | 
behold Regin standing before him. The | 
old man had pulled Siegfried’s sword | 
from the heart of the dragon and stood | 
ready to thrust it into the heart of Sieg- | 
fried, that he might claim all the gold for | 
his own. | 

Regin took a step toward Siegfried, 
when his foot slipped upon the slimy | 
gore of Fafnir and he himself fell upon | 
the sword and was killed! 

Siegfried gazed upon these two dead | 
creatures for a moment, then turned | 
away. He had rid the world of a great | 
evil, and he must now go forth to glad- | 
den the hearts of the people. 





“Pilgrims Going to Church” 
(Continued from page 46) 
THE ARTIST 


George Henry Boughton was born in 
England in 18384. He came to America 
at an early age and as a boy worked in 
his brother’s hat factory. He drew 
many pen sketches. It is said, that 
when only a child he entered a shop for 
the purpose of purchasing fishhooks but 
seeing tubes of oil colors, he immedi- 
ately purchased them instead. Securing 
a piece of canvas, he painted wonderful 
pictures, without any assistance. Before 
the age of twenty, he had earned enough 
money by painting to go to Europe to 
study. 

He excels in figures of women and 
children. There is gracein each gesture 
and figure. He shows gentleness, pa- 
tience and sympathy, that seem to denote 
a quiet suffering and resigned content- 
ment, rather than pleasure. Because of 
this he depicts the Pilgrims well. 

There is a series of Pilgrim pictures 
executed by this artist. Besides ‘‘Pil- 
grims Going to Church,’’ there are: 
“John Alden and Priscilla,’’ ‘‘The Pil- 
grim Exiles,’’ ‘‘Departure of the May- 
flower,’’ ‘‘Return of the Mayflower’’ 
and ‘‘ Priscilla. ’’ 


CONVERSATION TOPICS 


. What is the name of this picture? 
. Who are these people? 

What do we mean by Pilgrims? 
Who are the Puritans? 
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Instructor’s Deski 
Physics or Chemistry F; 











Biogr’ 
Outlin 
thorou 
study 
price | 


An especially desirable desk for Bp 
smaller schools, or for larger schools a 
vai 3 Cow 

where the funds are limited. A good|—E ow. 
all-purpose desk. ‘ae 
ques 

We have many interesting specialties | * 2% 

in the way of Laboratory Furniture, sa 


as well as the standardized equipment.|— I 
We can satisfy your needs, whether for |e: Bro 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Psychol. 5 vn 
ogy, Physiography, Domestic Science,|B }" 
Kindergarten or Agriculture Work. |B oe 

Such expressions as the following, air 
from G. V.Clum, Supt. of Schools |[P ee: 


worl 


Mt Carroll, Ill., are frequent : a] ey 


» A ¢ 
“I have been using your laboratory| Com 


tables for the past 10 or 12 years, and 

I am so well pleased with them that|f. 

I order no others. They are practically |B 10! 

indestructable, being solid and heaw|—” 5" 

and made of well seasoned wood that|fR s"¢ 

does not crack or shrink. Their weight’ 

keeps them from moving and _their|[i:9 mit 

thickness prevents vibration. oon 
“I have placed them in three schoo 

and they are giving the best of satis 


faction.” 08 
Ask for Catalog L. 31 Idyll 


Arth 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company,f i: 
Kewaunee, Wis. 




















Beautiful Women 


We will give you absolutely free,| 
a large box of Colonia! Face Pow: 
der,one of the most exquisite pow} 
ders ever made, extraordivary in} 
its smoothness and almost invisi- 
ble fineness. Comes in five shades.) 


It gives an unusual, natural looking peach -bloom | 
effect to the skin. We will also send freea Jar of] 
the ¢elebrated “Indian Maid Rouge Paste” 90) 
natural) jn blood color that it cannot be detected | 
on face orlips. Fine for tinting the nails, | 
Simply send us_50 cents for. a liberal bottle} 
of our Theatrical Liquid Make-up which gives 4} 
dainty pearl-like whiteness tothe face, neck 
arms. Be nefits while it beautities. An ‘instantane | 
ous favorite. ce 


| W. N. GROSS, 4327 Grand Boul., Chicago, ii.|¢— 
—— BM ORATI 








Perience, 





. How did they get their names? Bs Xm: 
. Why did the Pilgrims wander about? Xm 
. Where did they go? AER, 
. Why did they leave Holland? Complete candy book. 118 delieiowe reece 
On what ship did they sail? and 25 cts. More Co, Temple + dg., St. Louis, Dept,/ | 
10. Where did they land? a 1 
11, How many were there? for ) va — 
12. Tell about the two little baby boys. Finest in Worl Handsome, ‘te ee 4. Man 
13. Peregrine means ‘‘wandering.’’ Walter F. Webb, 202 Westmin:ter Road, Rochester, N. Wi 
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x And 
When Your Eyes Need Care 


Weddi pep eorscre elo $ owder a 
We In or INVITATIONS M~m* VAl 
Use Murine Eye Medicine. NoSmarting—Feels ae 30 


Two Envelopes Express paid. 100 calling 
Cciresan eee ee f Eyelde,”  Btey cards, 50c, Printed and engraved samples on req nitay 
compounded by our Oculists—not_a “Patent | THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY C0. Box A, Painesville, ¢ m.F, | 


Medicine”—but used in successful Physicians’ 
Invitations Announcements? 
100 in script lettering incl é@ | 
@ in ing two sets of envelopes, 
a Ae for mere s. Avo K 


Practice for many years. Now dedicated to 
Visiting Card WO Envy: 


the Public and sold by Druggists at 50c per 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1025 ‘Chestnut St. Philadelphia, mm Bou 


by availing themselves of the above offer, 
can secure it in connection with Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans, the foremost 
educational journal published. 


Either New or Renewal 


The above rates are for either new or 
renewal subscriptions. Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Bottle. Murine Eye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 
25c and 50c. Write for Book of the Fye Free. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. Adv. 
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bao Literature Series 


_ Annotated 


Classics 
And 

Supplementary 
eaders 
Ten, Fifteen, Twenty 
and Thirty Cent Series 
HE volumes in 
this Series are 
carefully edited by 
capable teachers of English. Some have 
Biographical Introduction, Notes and 
Qutlines for Study, as noted. They are 
thoroughly adapted for class use and 
dudy as needed in various grades. The 

price is given after each book. 





































l Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical 


desk for 




















sketch, introduction, oral and written 
"’ schools exercises and NOteS.....eeeeeeeeeees 10c 
| 3 Courtship of Miles Standish. Longiel 
A good Jow. Introduction, notes ..... A | 0c 
5 Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions and outlines.......seeeeeee 0c 
salty 7 Enoch Arden. ‘Tennyson, Biographical 
specialties " sketch, introduction, notes, outlines and ‘ 
; questions ..6+-+-- eeceee ere c 
“urniture, 9 Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. — Bio- 

i raphical sketch, introduction, notes, 
quipenem. Seations and outlines ......0% ie sowie 0c 
hether for 11 Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, 

with notes and outlines...........-.-. 
Psychol. 13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems 
Sci with introduction, notes and outlines 
lence, eRe ce sg 5) ais ayoiioin's F808 09-5 "* 0c 
V ork 15 Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. Introduc 
i tion, notes, outlines ...........00 0005 0c 


17 The Children’s Poet. A study of Long- 
fellow's poetry for children of the pri- 
mary grades, with explanations, language 

and oral 





ollowing, 





























Schools exercises, outlines, written 
C work, with selected poems. By Lillie 
Faris, Ohio ‘Teachers ham Athens, 
TD. cos00 sees onee Ripe niwir <c's aise 's's-0 10c 
19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. 
:boratory MOIRtG WIEN TOUCH 60.0000. cle eecss se 10c 
ears and 41 Cricket on the Hearth, Chas, Dickens. 
¥ / hat Complete with notes ................ 
em t 23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. Melee A 
ractically hook of old tales retold for young pe op le. 10¢ 
25 Some Water Birds. Inez N. Meee, De 
id heaw scription and stories, Fourth to Sixth 
‘ood that een ee ee eae Sea eee 10c 
° ° ‘7 Hiawatha. Longfellow, Introduction 
Ir weight notes and vocabulary wee. eee eee ee ees 5e 
nd their|f:9 Milton's Minor Poems. (1.'Allegro, II 
Penseroso, Comus, Liycidas.) Edited by 
Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray F. 
Tuley High School, Chicago. Thomas 
e schoos|fE  C. Blaisdell, President of Alma College, 
‘ Michigan, Supervising Editor. Biograph- 
of satis- ical sketch and introduction. Notes 
and questions for study; comments and 
pronouncing vocabulary ........0e005 10c 
' 31 Idylls of the King. (The Coming of 
Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
and Klaine, The Passing of Arthur.) 
pany, Kdited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. Thomas 
C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Bio- 

‘ graphical sketch, introduction, notes and 
questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary ......... 5c 

3 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical 

sketch, numerous notes, questions for 

study on each chapter, critical comments 

omen! and bibliography, making it the most 

. — edition published for class 

study, Edited by Hiram R. Wilson 

Face Por| State Normal College, Athens, Ohio. 

uisite pov] Thomas ©, Blaisdell, Supervising [di- 
rdivary [a lor, 238 pages. Puper .......-+6-.. 20c 
ost invisk/HRd4 Same, in cloth binding ..... aes 30¢ 
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Kill The Hair Root 


bod Is the only way to Prevent the hair from growing agaln iy, pain 
un Oscars. Booklet free. Write to-day. 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


¥ (Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 

The questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and tor 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up te date, as the new ques- 
tions are added alter each examination, 

The questions are grouped by heave Inaking 
the books SU ITABL E FOR ¢ Ss USE 
with the LATE KXA MINATION PA- 
PERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
inevery statein the Union. 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGE 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE 
AMINATIONS, 

Question and Answer Books in 








Arithmetic Geography El. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 


3rd Yr. Eng. ist Yr. Latin 
Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Gov. 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 

Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post- 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

With an order for a dozen or more 
kind we enclose an answer book free. 
SS Let us send voua dozen or more of each 
kind jor your school, 
not wante vd and vemil ~ for the others when 
disposed of. They will cost your pupils only 


ahout 18 each and thev are worth 
gi these : subjec ts. 


4th Yr. Eng. 


of one 


You can velurn any 


more 








than | this lo anyone ye stud yi 

















Adare SS all orde Ss LO 


W.Hazleton Smith,l17 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 

















A New Mental Arithmetic 


By ©, 8, PALMER, B, L., Principal of the Angola High School, 
PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been compiled to 
mect the need for special mental work in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. Classes that study this book 
thoroughly need have no fear of mental tests in any ex- 
aminations. Tenchers who use the book will be saved 
the labor of continually searching for suitable examples 
to supplement their regular class: work, It contains 
most rd the mental examples given in the New York 
grade examinations during the past five years; also many 
tuken from special tests given by district superinten- 
dents and school inspectors to determine the efticienc y 
of different classes. It contains tables, rules, analyses 
and many suggestions for both students and teacher, It 
willarouse interestand enthustusm in the dullest classes. 
No class or teacher can afford to be without it, 
Price, single copy 20 cents 
Price, for class use 15 cents per copy 


Address W. Hazelton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hiow to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. Whatto have pupils do, What questions to 
ask, What answers to require, 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book, 
‘Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. The book is sub- 
stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations, Price 35 cents prepaid. 

neo We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 45 cents. Ad- 
dress. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


‘These cards are arranged for keeping a record ot 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
theterm or year. One card answers for one pupil a 
whole year. They are arranved for the signature of 
the parents each month. Sizeof each 7!.x4 inches. 
Price 10c per dozen 5 4 doz. 25e, Send le for sample 
doz. and address, wv. : Piprmena SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Evizaseru Merrick Knipp, B. S. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
ETIC SHE iFy 














RITHME 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHE 
50 MISCEI 4.ANOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 


Size of Sheet, 345 x5—€ eve y Illustrated with full di- 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
of school work. 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 


Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
50 cents in stamps. 

One From Many. 


“The Busy Work Series are just what people want, 
Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The series are just 
excellent and [ slialldo some splendid work for you 
selling them in fowa.’? Prin. O. A. COLLINs, Stuart, 








at EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Box A, Painesville, Ohio 





Iowa, Address, W., HAZLETON S/UTH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Why did they name one baby Peregrine’? 
And the other Oceanus? 


14. What agreement did they make? 

15. When they landed what did they do? 

16. Tell about the first wash day. 

17. Were the Indians kind to them? 
How do you know? 

18. Tell about the first winter. 

19. Who were some of the people that 
came in the ‘*‘ Mayflower?”’ 


20. Ask your teacher to read some of 
Longfellow’s Miles Standish. 

21. What were some of the customs in 
which the Pilgrims believed? 

22. From the picture describe thedress. 

28. Tell about some of the customs in 
church. 

24. Find out other customs peculiar to 
these people. 

25. When the colony grew what did 
the people do? 

26. Do you think they had cause to be 
thankful? Why? 

27. Tell about our Thanksgiving Day. 

28. On what day is it always held? 

29. Why? 

30. Who issues the proclamation? 

31. How much of it is the law? 

382. Have we much reason to be thank- 
ful? Why? 

33. Read the Thanksgiving Proclama- 
tion to the class. 

34. What does its issuance signify? 

35. Who painted this picture? 

36. What season of the year is it? 

387. How do you know? 

38. When did the Pilgrims land? 

39. There seems to be a common 
thought existing between this picture 
and Thanksgiving Day. What is it? 

40. Name some other pictures similar 
to this picture. 

41. Tell about the srtist. 

42. Name the pilgrim series. 





Success lies, not in achieving what 
you aim at, but in aiming at what you 
ought to achieve, and pressing forward, 
sure of achievement here, or if not here, 
hereafter.—H. F’. Horton. 


‘Everybody Loves 
A Lady Fair 


And a Lady Can Have a Fair, Clear Com- 
plexion by Using Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers After Each Meal 





You women ought to hear some men 
rave over a beautifully clean and shell 
clear skin. There is nothing that so 
charms a man or a woman as this. 
Where there are pimples, blotches, 
liver spots, etc., the blood is diseased 
and filled with impurities. Clean th« 
blood and these effects disappear at 
once. That is what Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers do almost beyond belief. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are known to 
hundreds of thousands of men _ and 
women. Perhaps some of the faces you 
admire now were made beautifully free 
from skin blemishes by Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers. 

You won’t be always worrying about 
what your friends and strangers think of 
your ‘‘broken-out’’ face, if you give 
these wonderful little wafers a chance. 

That’s because they go right to the 





seat of the trouble, the blood, driving 
out all impurities, strengthening it, ton- 
ing it up. And when the blood is clear 
the skin is free from blemish. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are perfectly 
harmless and may be taken freely by 
any one. ‘They contain absolutely no 
mercury, no poisonous drugs, no opiates. 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers contain Cal- 
cium Sulphide, and a mild alterative 
every doctor prescribes them a hundred 
times a year. They are the most effec- 
tive blood-cleansers known to man. 

It doesn’t matter whether you have 
blackheads and pimples ‘‘something 
awful’’ or boils, tetter, rash, carbuncles, 
eczema, liver spots or a muddy com- 
plexion, try Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
and get a surprise in a short time. 

Buy a box from your druggsit any- 
where. All druggists keep them in 
stock. Price 50c. A small sample pack- 
age will be mailed free to anyone who 
will address F. A. Stuart Co., 1% Stuart 








Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 








From Childhood to Old Age 


Kimball Pianos 


Are Pleasi in Tone 






Kimb 
great musicians of America. 
were the choice of the mothers and grandmothers of the 
present generation and they are the choice of a larger 
number of present day purchasers than any other one 


ianos are the choice of the 
Kimball Pianos 


make of piano in the world, here is e 
why the Kimball should be your choice, very reason 


Make Home a Play House 


No one, young or old, rich or poor, 
should feel the necessity of leaving h home for 
entertainment. With the wonderful ball Solo 
Player-Pianothe young Seeks. even the {nvalid—indoor 
selea—cae play any and all kinds of music and as if by 
magic change adreary, humdrum home intoa palaceof 
music—a good place to be, 


Catalogs, Prices, Terms, Mailed Free on Request 
It is to your interest to have our beau- 
tiful I illustrated catalogs, ot our FACTORY DIs- 


acy sere credit terms on 
Kimball prance and the Kimball jolo Player-P tano, 

hem today. The coupon below, a postal card 
or ee pon aa them, 


$25 a Month 


—  Buysa Gen ne 






At Factory Prices 


FREE Music Instruo- 


tions a Our 
Now Diagram 

can now buy the 
pL Kimball} Or anedi- 
rect from the makere @ 
factor prices. We wil 





t plan —$2. ya ment 
i Sed ctrards Keren , 
perating the lorges 
in facto’ he oct pane em -+ ing the largest cap! bay. 
ing raw mataeial | In the tae ity for cash— “tia Ra 
system o eaves 7 
$25 to $50 on oer ris yt. organs, 


Send Today for Money-Saving Plan 
and Free Catalo 


Under no circumstances can you afford ~~ x or consider =ny 

organ until you have our money-saving proposfion. Our 

pv ee ‘a manu petaring experience, our financially atrong 
guarantee mean much to yo 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., 3228 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Organ 
Please send me FREE {f Piano Catalogs, factory dis- 
Player Piano 
tributing prices and Murtcal b ore l 1, containing two pretty songs 

















with words and music FREE, Mark lustrument you are inter 
ested ia, 

ee ae 

cu aes 6 668 68 sce -_ 

St. or R. FD). —_ 




















TEACHERS or EX-TEACHERS 


Desiring temporary or permanent employment in a 


Lucrative, Pleasant Work 
Should write tous about the new book for children 


“OUR WONDER WORLD” 


The best auxiliary reading system yet devised for 
children, Ope snly endorsed by Normal Schools, 
City School Superintendents and Teachers and 
Pastors of Leading Churches. 

The Ten Volumes answer thousands of questions 
with descriptive matter and illustration. 

Appeals Instantly to Parents and Children 

We assure you of a good income if you wish to 
rest from active school duty while calling on pa 
rents and teachers in our behalf. Weekly guaran 
tee, 


GEO. L. SHUMAN & C0., 











Dept. W. W. CHICAGO, ILL. 











By Felix Arnold, Ph. D. 
No Theory, General Instructions, nor Vague Gen- 
eralizations. Open the book at any place, and tind 
directions to follow, Every page filled with matter 
and method which can be used at once, Mo lel 
Lessons in Arithmetic, Reading, Phonics, Spelling, 
Dictation, Language k orms, Grammar, Composi 
tion, Geograp hy, History, and Study of Nature. 
PUBLISHED BY 
S. MANDEL, 27 St. Nicholas Place 
NEW _YORK CITY 


8 vo. Bound in cloth 416 Pages Price $1. 65 5 Pont. bets. 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


For Christmas a 


Selected from our List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches 


All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Kaster, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Duy, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving,Christinas, New Year’s,St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days, 25 cts, 

Best Authors’ Christmas Plays. Atuerica’s fore- 
most Writers of School Piays have contributed their 
newest productions to this volume, Clever and 
unique dialogs fur every grade. 25 cents, 

Bethlehem Babe, The. A sweet song story of the 
Christ Child; can be sung as solo or chorus, 25 cents, 

Bobby Brewster’s Rooster. A delightful Thanks 
giving operetta for young folks, by Eflie Louise 
Koogle. The plot is good and strong; the climax, 
surprising and pleasing; the music captivating and 
full of life. Twoscenes, ordinary furnishings, No 
costuming. 5 boysand 5 girls, More may be used, 
About 4 hour, Words and musiccomplete, 25 cts. 

Christmas at the Cross Roads—A buwmorousChrist- 
1nas play for High School pupils or adults, by Kliza- 
beth F, Guptill, A rural play of unusual strength. 
It — the Church Committee in their prepara- 
tion for the Christmas celebration, bringing out the 
interesting peculiarities of local characters, 

vimales, 12 females, One hour, 25 cents. 

Christmas at Skeeter Corner, A humorous play 

Jorehildren and young folks, Represents a schoo! 

of tifty years ago and the preparations for the Christ 

nas entertainment, Kasy to prepare; only one 
seene, Can be given by 5 boys and 7 girls; more 





~ 





ure better and any numbercan be used, 15 cents, 
Christmas Budget. ‘Nhe Chiristinas Alphabet” for 
“6 children; seven Christmas tableaux and ‘The 


Christmas March,” a 
lo cents, 

Christmas Celebrations, Mudited by Jos. C. Sindelar, 
Recltations, Plays, Dialogs, Drills, Songs, exer 
cises, Pableaux, Quotations, 100 pages, 25 cents, 

Christmas Bell Drill. By Lily Wood Moose. 12 
girls, 2 boys. Suitable forany occasion by chang 
jog name and decorations, 25 cents, 

Christmas Collation, The—An up-to-date collection 
of the choicest original and selected recitations, dia 
Jows plays, songs, and other exercises, furnishing full 
and ample provision for the Christinas program, or 
allages, 25 cents, 

Christmas Dialogs and Plays. A superb new col 
lection of strictly original dialogs and plays, all ex 
pressly for Christmas, Written by the most success 
ful authors, such as Jean Halifax, Faith Dennison 
and Catherine Wentworth Rothsay, 25 cents. 

Christmas Joke, A. By Hlizabeth F. Guptill, A 
play for 12 male and 12 female characters, © May be 
given by children, or as) a burlesque by grown 
people, Santa trims a Christmas tree for Mother 
Givose’s Children, and Jack changes the labels. The 
result isindeseribably funny, The entire play is in 
rhyme of the eatchiest sort, The humor is intense 
Kivery momentisaclimax, 25 cents, 


spectacular performance. 
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nd Thanksgiving 


Jack Frost’s Mistake—By Clara J, Denton, A very 
clever one-act operetta for Thanksgiving or any 


time. Four speaking parts and achorus, 8or more 
boys. 45min, 25 cents, ee 
Just After Christmas Dinner—By Effie Louise 


Koogle, A Charming Christmas Song. Solo for 
boy orgirl or chorus for any number of children, 
25 cents, 7 
Kris Kringle Jingles. ty Effie Louise Koogle. 
Songs of the Christmas time for old and young, A 
versatile collection embracing Songs of the Christ 
Child, Songs of Jolly Saint Nick, Songs of the Yule 
Tide, many old favorites aimost forgotten, ete, 
Solos and choruses, 25 cents, $2.50a dozen, 
Kris Kringle’s Minstrels—By Eflie Louise kKoogle, 
The “totally different” Christmas entertainment, 
Add to the attractiveness of the minstrel show idea 
a program flashing with fun, enlivening with song 
and teeming with specialties, 25 cents. 
Little Puritans’ Peace Meal, The. A colonial nov- 
elty action song for any number of little Puritans 
and Indian girls. The words are clever and the 
music just what it ought to be, 26 cents. . 
Little Thanksgiving Workers, Anaction song for 
one or more little girls. Describes the preparation 
forthe annual feast day most effectively. A please 
ing melody Which little singers will relish, Not 
difficult. 25 cents, . : 
Newsboys’ Thanksgiving, The. A jolly new play. 
Four city newshoys goto the country on Thanks 
giving Day, muke the acquaintance of Farmer 
Brown and bis family, have a merry time and a 
vood dinner, Sensible, but fulloffun, 6 male, 4 fe- 
male characters, Time, 40 minutes, 15 cents, 
Night Before Christmas, The. An interesting dram 
by Alice B. Allen, with a most absorbing plot, Con- 
tains new sons by Archibald Humboldt, An excel 
lent entertainment for Grammar or HighSehoots, 
orfor mixed grades, S boys and 6 girls, with more 
if desired, Time, 45 ininutes, 26 cents, i 
November's Crown—A new spectacular hanksgiv- 
ing entertainment. Easy to present, brilliant and 
jeasing, 14 girls and boys. Also Thanksgiving in 
Srownie Land. A humorous play for boys, Le, 
Pearl's Christmas. Original, pleasing aid interest 
ing Christmas dialog with an excellent moral, for 
Shoysand 4girls, 5 cents, ; ae 
Pilgrim's Dream, The. A new Thanksgiving enter- 
lainment. By dlarriette Wilbur and Seymour S, 
Tibbals. For any number of boys and girls, inelad 
ing a Pilgrim Father, Autumn and a bevy of Farmer 
Lads and Lusses, Songs, drillsand recitations make 
up the program, Full directions for stage settings, 
costumes, musie and drills are given, 15 cents, 
Santa in Southland, A new idea in Christinias 
cuntata, Little costuming; music in one or two 
parts andeasy. Day or Sunday sehools, 25 cents, 
Surprised Grumbler or How Kris Kringle Made 
a Convert. A Christmas operetta, — Brilliant 
music and falloff life, 25 minutes, Th cents, 
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The Year’s Entertainments : 


dering them, The greatest care has been exercised th 
should appear in this book with the result that a rare 


304 pages, bound in silk cloth. Price $1.00, 


Christmas Plays and Exercis 


mas Secrets, (With Song and Drill), Alice kK. Allens 
from Dickens’ “Christmas Carol’) Alice Cook Full 
An Interview with Santa Claus, Willis N. Bughec 
Lost Reindeer, Laura Rountree Smith; In the Pa 
Christmas Joys and Toys, Laura Rountree Smith 


Captive Jack Frost, Murtha Burr Bunks, 
; Paper bound. Price 35 cents, postpaid, Each Play in separate book 10c. 
PPP PLO ALP A PAA LAL AA LOLOL 


Turkey Drill, The 


Christmas Star March and Drill, Various figures 
of faney marches, and a captivating drill, Superbly 
brilliant. For l6or 24 girls, Masy to give, pictur- 
esque in effect. Diagrams and full explanations 
given, Exceedingly effective in execution ; sure to 
delight, 15 cents, 

Christmas Surprise Drill—By Harriette Wilbur, A 
novel number for your entertainment, For any 
even number of children, 15 cents, 

Colonel Grumpey’s Christmas— An operetta for in- 
termediate grades by Efie Louise Koogle, Spicy 
and lively dialogue, A perfect production, easily 
Jearned. Noscenery or costumes necessary, 4 boys, 
4 girls in speaking part, as many more as desired in 
house party and chorus, 4d min, 25 cents, 

Days We Celebrate, The. By Marie [rish. A new 
and original book, Inectudes all the holidays, with 
an especially tine fist for Christmas, 57 pieces under 
the following heads: New Year's Day, Lineotn's 
Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, Washington's Birth- 
day, Kaster, Arbor Day, Decoration Dav, Flag Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Hatlowe’en, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, 25 cents, 

Vin de Siecle Christmas Exercises—Original 
recitations, songs, Class exercises, etc, Separate pro- 
xram for each grade, 15 cents, 

Fin de Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises. Material 
for several entertainments. Separate program for 
each grade, Origival songs, recitations, dialogues 
and many other features, 15 cents, 

Good Things for Christmas, By Marie Lrish. The 
book is filled with new and original material for 
Christmas, suitable forallages. It is undoubtedly 
one of the best Christmas Entertainment Books on 
the market, Ttecontains 2 xeeedingly clever Ree- 
itationsand Monologues and 22 Exercises, Dialogues, 
Drills, Tableaux,and Scenic Readings, One piece, 
“The Coming of Santa Claus,’ a Christmas tree ex- 
ercise, is worth the price of the book, 25 cents, 

Guptill’s Original Christmas Recitations, This 
isa Very select collection of meritorious and de 
lightful pieces. Us cents, 

Guptill’s Original Christmas Dialogs. By Wliza 
beth F. Guptill, For children of all ages. 25 cents, 

“Help-U’’ Christmas Collection—Contains Dia- 
logues: ‘Mhe Speeder, ‘The Fairies’ Son, Grandpa's 
X mas Stocking, Santa’s Stow# ways, Santa Claus Jr., 
Poor Papa’s Xmas Neckties, The Littlest Boy, 
Drills and Exercises: A| Xmas Morning Tragedy, 
A Mother Goose Xmas Exercise, and other Exer- 
cises and Recitations. Aside from other songs this 
collection contains The Ladies’ Home Journal prize 
song, ** When Good Old Kriss Comes ’ Round,” by IH, 
(, Eldridge. 25 cents, 

*‘Help-U’’ Thanksgiving Collection. Contains 
Dialogues: Thanksgiving at MeCarthy’s, 
Thanksgiving Dream, A Different Point of View, 
In Sixteen Hundred and Twenty-one, Polly Prim, 
Puritan Pupils, Uncle Sam's Thanksgiving Dinner. 
Exercises and Drills: The Jolly Poppercorns, 
Seven Little Pilgrim Maids and Ten Little Pilgrims, 
Also good songs, and recitations, 25 cents. 

Holiday’s Carnival, The--A unique entertainment 
for lé6children, 16 holidays represented. Each has 
a speaking part, and there is a chorus for each day, 
‘The tunes are familiar, Time 40 minutes, 15 cents, 


r. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 
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grams forall special occasions of each month of the 
vear With an abundance of material foruse in ren 


Much of the material is graded, thereby making it equally helpful to teachers of all grades, 


and published ina separate volume: The Real Santa Claus, (acts). Laura Rountree Smith ; Christ- 


Thankful Bobby. A solo for a small boy, 


Thirty New Christmas Dialogues and Plays, 


Twentieth Century Thanksgiving Exercises, 


Waif’s Thanksgiving The. 


Wonderful Christmas Telescope. The. By H.C. Kld- 


ily deseribed on page 77 contains complete pro- 


November 





or la 
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Poems Worth 
Oowin g 


HIS is the title of a 128 page book of choice 
compiled by 


FREE T0 


selected Poems Grace B. 
“axon, author of ‘‘Popular Recitations and How 
to Recite Them’’ (4 vol) ; one of the editors of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans; compiler of 
‘*Practical Selections’’ and ‘‘The School Year.’’ 
“Poems Worth Knowing” is printed on  ) 
India tint egg shell paper, has handsome Verde 
Onyx covers and will prove a valuable addition 
to any teacher’s library, as it contains the gems 
of poetry which are most sought for and used 
in school work and which can be secured in no 


other single volume. 





dat only the choicest and most approved selections 
collection of entertainment material is presented, | 


The following Playsand Exercises especially 
dapted for Christmas, are selected from the 
hree books of “Little Plays and Exercises” 


es 


ind T. BL Weaver; A Christmas Carol, ( Adapted 
er; A Visit to Santa Claus, Mary Louis Dietz; 
>; The Truly Believers, 8. lmily Potter; The 
lace of Kriss Kringle, Aunie M. W. Lawton; 
; What Santa Brought, Willis N. Bughee ; The 


A nonsense comedy song drill 
forboysor young men; a suggestion of Thanks- 
giving Day, 15 cents, 

‘hanksgiving Songster, The. By Eflie Louise 
Koowle, Songs of Thanksgiving time for old and 
young, Solos, duets and choruses; serious, sen-* 
sible, pathetic and humorous, All phases of the 
season woven into mirthful and enchanting song, 
The only collection of Thanksgiving songs of this 
character, 25 cents. 

A de- 
lightful Thanksgiving number, Expressive words, 
alively melody, with range suited to a small boy's 
voice, and an appropriate wccompaniment. Bobby 
gives good reasons for being thankful—from a boy's 
Viewpoint, 25 cents, 

‘hanksgiving Entertainments For All Grades. 
Two complete programs for Thanksgiving with 
ample material, including music, for rendering 
them, Also Programs for Library Day, Selected 
from Year's Kntertainments, Price le, 

By 
Clara Jd, Denton, Marie Trish, Laura RR. Smith and 
others, New, original, bright and clever Christmas 
dialogues and plays for children of all ages. bi 
vided into three parts: Primary, Intermediate and 
Higher, there being about anequal number of plays. 
Four or tive of the dialogues arein verse and a few 
ofthe playscontain music, 176 pages, 30 cents. 
wentieth Century Christmas Exercises, The— 
Contains a diversified profusion of new and original 
material for the schoolroom Christmas entertain- 
ment, Forall grades, 15 cents, 


e—Provides an abundance of choice new material 
including several dialogs for celebrating Thanks- 
giving in theschoolroom, 15 cents, 


wo Invitations, The—For Thanksgiving. A jolly 
new operetta, Fun from beginning to end. ‘The 
music is bright and catehy, Kull of clever bits, 


Vor 4 boys and 5 girls, i eents, 

By Elizabeth By Gup 
till, An intensely pathetic litthe play of unusual 
echatacter, Of absorbing interest from start to finish, 
The appreciation ofa lady of affluence shown some 
destitute newsboys for their sterling integrity leads 
to the recovery of her litthe son, who had been kid- 
napped and not drowned as she supposed, For inter- 


mediate or mixed grades, 5 males and 4 femules; 
more if desired, 4; hour, 


Kasy to give, 


25 cents, 


ridge. A delightful Christmas entertainment for 3 
girls,and 2boys. Others for tableaux, Aunt June 
invents a telescope through which the children are 
enabled to see the scenes Connected with the birth of 
Christ. These are dipicted through 'Tableauy. 
About 20 minutes and highly recommended, 15 cts. 
uletide Entertainments. By Elien M,. Willard 
This book in play, pantomimes, dialogues, songs 
tableaux, drills, marches, monologues and recita- 
tions has been prepared for setting forth the Christ- 
mas season, While the needs of adults have not 
heen forgotten, those of children have been most 
largely remembered, Full descriptions with numer- 
ous diagrams and illustrations, 25 cents. 


ANDPRIMARY: PLANS 


Your own observation will satisfy you that no other educational 
journal compares with NORMAL INRTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
‘PLANS in size, contents or helpfulness. It is a consolida- 
tion of the two journals ‘‘Normal Instructor’? and ‘‘Primary 
Plans.’’ As separate publications they were each regarded as the 
superior of any other educational journals in their class and_ en- 
joyed the largest circulation of any educational journals in the 
world. In May (’14) they were consolidated and are being pub- 
lished as one journal bearing the joint title of both and con- 
taining as much material for teachers of primary and 
intermediate grades and rural schools as was formerly 
contained in both taken together, and yet the price is the 
same as was formerly received for each—$1.25 a year. 


If not already a subscriber to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 


circle of teachers reading any one educational 
journal in the world. On receipt of your subscription 


Worth Knowing” when renewing. 


Your teacher friends who may not be subscribers would 
doubtless be glad of an opportunity to subscribe and 
secure “Poems Worth Knowing” if they were 


familiar with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
and our offer. Will you not bring the matter to 
their attention. They will appreciate it and 


so will we. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING €0., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


NOTE: A liberal cash commission wil] be paid those who secure 
and send in subscriptions of others for us. Terms, sample copies, blanks, 
etc., on request. Several new NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS sub- 
scriptions can be quickly secured in any locality. Remember, each sub- 
secriber gets a copy of our handsome premium book, **Poems Worth 
Knowing.’’ 


paySee our Credit Offer on page Two. 











Many teachers avail themselves 








SUBSCRIBERS | 


“Poems Worth 
Knowing” is gtven 
free and postpaid to 
each person sub 
seribing to Normal 
Instructor -Primary 
Plans separately or 
in any combination. 


NORMAL INSIRUCIOR 


PRIMARY PLANS we shall welcome you to the largest | 


you. will immediately receive a‘ copy of “Poems | 
Worth Knowing.” j 
If a subscriber you will receive a copy of “Poems }} 
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pERIOR GOODS AT ORDINARY PRICES 


PAGE CATALOGUE (2000 Illustrations). Pictures practically 
rey article of jewelry heart could wish for or tongue could tell. 
for it. Taken at random from its pages, the following 

sstions may teupt you to test my ability to furnish you desir- 
pee nd durable goods from the factory at tlie lowest possible cost. 


15st 1552 
CUFF BUTTONS—No. 1551,50c. No. 1552, 50c. 


go other patterns up to $2.85 per pair. 


1104 1105 
PINS—No. 1104, 40c. No. 1105, 40c. 
ge other patterns up to 75. per pair. 


el 


Leper 


t IsoL 1502 
TIE CLASPS—No. 1500, 1501 or 1502, 75c. 


10 other patterns at the same price. 


1400 1401 
LINGERIE CLASPS—No. 1400 or 1401, 30c. 


ly or 14 other patterns up to 75¢. per pair. 
ti Every article ts exact size of picture, 
a on. insgc.up. Locketsooc. up. Rings 90c. up. er Vallieres #3 up. 
celet J 


barf, Watch and Bar Pins, Fobs, Brooches, riendship 
incles,etc.,in profusion. I prepay postayean arantee délivery. 
ny atticle not entirely satisfactory may bereturned. I willrefund 
is price together with its cost of return. I refer you to Phenix 
iational Bank of Providence as to my reliability. 


pwIN F. KENT, 411 Smith Bldg., Providence, R.I. 
y FOR THIS 25°°STORK SEWING SET 





R 


MP sis'e rambce size 


The scissors are 4°% in. long, finest steel, beautiful 
finish, gold-plated handles. The thimble, tape needle 
and emery top are solid silver stumped “Sterling.” 











The turtle is quadruple silver plate and has 8ft- tape. 
You can save money by selecting all your Christmas 
gifts from our illustrated catalogue of jewelry and 
1 silverware, sent free on request. To show how low 
ona our prices are we will send you postpaid for $1 the 
ARY above $2.50 sewing set. Safe delivery guaranteed; 
money back if you want it. Only one set to an 
ylida- uddress. WOOD-ELLIS CO., 37 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 
mary e 
sthe [Self Heating Iron 


| en- 
n the 
pub- 


saves Its Cost 
Every Month. 
Economical, 
safe, conven- 


NEW 
STANDARD” gf 


Makes and con= 4/9 


‘tains its own <i ent. The 
con- Heat, Works Meg ‘4 **Standard’’ is 
Whileitisheating, (4 stove, fuel, 
and heats While it is >. heat—all in one. 


Fire is inside. 
Carry it about,go 
whereyouplease. 
Don’ tstayin hot 
kitchen; iron 
any place, any 
room,on porch 


working, Saves 
miles of 

walk 

og, 


erly 
; the 


y ad or ubder 
‘OR shade tree. 
, : Go right 
gest along, one 


thing after 
another, 


nal | 
tion 





ms 7 
ms 
yuld 
an Allkinds of clothes ironed better in half the time. 
vere ‘0 Waiting, no stopping to changeirons, Right heat. 
7 lly regulated. No time wasted. Iron on tableallthe 
ANS ime, one hand on the iron, 
eng turn and ee ry 
» The “Standard? 
r to 's neat, durable and com- 
d wep all parts within radius 
im ton and handle, No tanks 
hor fittings standing out at 
orends to hinder or be 
the way. No wires or hose 
ced to bother. Right 
zw, right shape, right 
Weight. Cheapest fuel. two 
“ re does ordinary family “standard? 
‘ning, Every iron tested before shipping, Ready 
use when received, Price low—Sent anywhere. 
ail AG MAK*= MONEY. 
v4 Men or Women, Quick, 
nks, wy-sure, All Year business. Experience not 


tight, Sells on merit—sells itself. ‘They buy on 
, very home a prospect. Every woman 


sub- Mey i Price low—all can afford it. HOW 
orth Nal DO SELL—Even 2or3 a day gives$27 to $40 
Protit ; 6 sales a day is fair for an agent 3; some 


Wot el dozen in one day. Show 10 families—sell 8. 
ves ds in stores, Send no money. Write postal 
, 4 FE ecscription, agents selling plan. How to 

eer y 

BROWN 


SAMPLE. 





MFG. CO., 4249 Brown Bldg.. Cincinnati, 0. | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Home Builders 
(Continued trom page 74) 


and others that should be a part of évery 
child’s life? What we learn in childhood 
clings to our memory tenaciously. If 
the finger-plays, jingles, and lullabies 
are sung and played by little girls we 
may be sure that, some day, other little 
girls will be gladdened by them. ‘‘Home 
culture’? means such things as these. 
The “Home Builders’? are taught the 
old-time games and folk dances after the 
regular meeting is over whenever the 
Worthy Directress has the time; then 
an honor is given to the ones who will 
teach one of these to a group of children 
smaller than herself. ‘‘Home decora- 
tion’’ encourages an interest in the 
beauty of the home. Curtains and table 
scarfs prettily stenciled, the unsightly 
wood-box neatly covered, or a vase kept 
filled with fresh flowers add greatly toa 
room. In the South there is not a day in 
the year that a flower or something green 
cannot be procured to put into a vase. 

Most of our homes could be improved 
by having a vine, hedge or tree planted 
near it; ‘‘Home planting’’ ranges from 
the flower-box or the kitchen-box of pars- 
ley to the planting of grapevine and 
setting out of trees. 

Home ‘‘ Little things’’ covers all of the 
hundred little tasks in a home that 
could not really be classed under any one 
of the foregoing heads. Someone must 
run the household errands; the chickens 
must be fed every evening; the clothes- 
pins collected and put in place; and when 
the mother is tired someone must play 
with the baby; and thus it is, through 
countless things, a child can lend a help- 
ing hand in the work of the home. 

This is but the barest introduction to 
the work of the ‘‘Home Builders’’ but 
space does not permit of further detail 
at this time. 

At the State Normal of Louisiana this 
is being taught in order that the student 
teachers, when they graduate and go out 
over the State, may begin the work of 
drawing the home and the schoo! into 
closer relations by means of the circles 
of ‘‘Home Builders. ’’ 

AUTHOR’S NOTE:—Any one wishing further 
information or details will have all questions 
promptly and gladly auswered by addressiug, 
President V. I. Roy, State Normal School, 
Natchitoches, La. 


Laugh At | 
_ Dyspepsia 


By Simply Using a Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablet After Any Meal You Want 
to Eat 





It sounds almost ridiculous to think 
of eating a big meal without pain and 
discomfort afterwards, doesn’t it? Well, 
try this simple remedy and demonstrate 
its truth. You know that 12 men (a 
jury) decide the laws of our land. Not 
only have 12 men O.,K.’d Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, but hundreds of thou- 
sands as well. 

Just think! One ingredient contained 
in Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 
3,000 times its weight in food. 

Doesn’t this tell you that such aid to 
your body means relieving your distress 
from food? 

What the thousands are daily doing 
you can surely do. Every condition of 
stomach and digestive troubles has been 
relieved by Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 
They have been tested and tried for 
years. They are this nation’s greatest 
dyspepsia remedy. They are sold wher- 
ever drugs are sold. Surely this manner 
of proof is all you need to know what 


| course to pursue. 


If any man can prepare a better 
remedy than Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets he can make millions of dollars. Is 
there a better one? é 

Why not use this hint to awaken your 
common sense aud make you go to your 
druggist today and buy a box. To any- 
one wishing a free trial of these tablets 
please address F. A. Stuart Co., 150 
Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich., and a 
small sample package will be mailed 
free. 





Cut this out and keep it 


Free Policy 


Against Accidental Death in the 


Geacher’s Casualty Underwriters 
of “Lincoln, Nebr, 


In consideration of value received 


hereof, and sends the same by ma 
writers, of Lincoln, Nebraska, hereby 
the conditions contained in a regular 


the said contract. 


Issued this Ist day of November, 
therefor is signed by the Assured, and 


Wo. Rircuie Jr., 


Thereby make application for free in 
Free Policy of insurance issued b 
Nebraska, to readers of the Norma) Instructo: 
is subject to the terms and conditions of the 
Casualty Underwriters. 


accident, sickness or quarantine, and $1000 to 


My height is 


My occupation is 


Signed this day of 


(Dept, I) 


that the Assured accepts this Policy and signs the Application at the bottom 


death in the sum of FIFTY ($50.00) DOLLARS from seven (7) o’clock A. M. 
of the day the Assured mails his application and continuing for ten (10) days. 

This policy is issued absolutely without conditions except as stated in 
said Policy and the Company will pay the amount above specified to the 
Beneficiary named in the Policy below, immediately upon receipt of the proofs 
of the death of:the assured by accidental means, according to the terms of 


This insurance is good in the hands of any regularly employed teacher 
over eighteen (18) years and under sixty (60) years of age. 
one Policy to be valid in the hands of one person, 


TEACHER'S CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 


Cat This Out and Send to Company. 


the Teacher's Casualty Underwriters of Lincoln, 


I furthermore ask said Company tosend me full particulars ex- 
plaining the regular T. C. U. Policy which pays FIFTY (50.00) DOLLARS a month for 
of my death by accident, I desire the benefits under this Policy payable to 


My weight is 


79 





of Insurance 


and good will and upon the condition 


il to the Teacher's Casualty Under- 
insures the undersigned subject to all 
T. C. U. Policy, against accidental 


Not more than 


1914, but not good until application 
mailed to the office of the company. 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 
General Manager 


ome eet ft Ge Se = G&G & 
surance against accidental death under the, 
r-Primary Plans. I agree that this insurance 
regular policy issued by the said Teacher’s 


$2000 for an accidental death, In the event 


my Beneficiary, 


: 
: 


My address is 


Assured under said Policy ; 


QBL@CLLSLOSLCLLLLLLe, 





You Can Write 100 or More Words A Minute With 





BRIEFHAND 











pher, AND LEGIBLY, Invaluable for business and professional men and women, 
ministers, teachers, secretaries, clerks, students, EVEKY BODY, 

Whether you want simply to make notes on sermons, lectures, business trans- 
actions, legal cases, etc.,or to take dictation verbatim and do secretarial work, 
Briefhand takes the place of stenography, and is learned without the expendi- 


ture of a lot of time and money, 


We have many commendatory letters which we will be glad to send you. A 


West Virginia mayor says: “I would not give it up 


used today.” An Indiana minister writes ; “I heartily commend it’’, 





The modern substitute for 
stenography. The sensation 
of the world of rapid writing; 
a wonderful Combination of 
longhand and shorthand, 
which enablesone to write as 
fast as the average stenogra- 


TO WRITE 
TO LEARN 
TO READ 











for any system of shorthand 
A Boston cor- 


poration president “began using abbreviations im 24 hours’’, Other Briefhand writers say: *Kxceedingly prac 


tical”. “A simple and easily learned method”’. 


free, ‘TEACHERS: 
PREMIER BRIEFHAND SCHOOL, 


“Highly efficient”. 
With our BRIEFHAND MANUAL containing thousands of illustrations, “hort cuts” and complete 
instructions, you can quickly learn this wonderful system at home 
Learn Briefhand and add to your iucome by teaching it, 


“Far superior to any other method.” 
The price is only $1.00. Sample lesson 


P. 0. Box 1317—A, Washington, D. C. 





Write Me 


for special price list on 
Le gad ogee most adapta- 
ble for teachers, No 
teacher can afford to be 
without a typewriter 
when samecan be secured 
on the easy terms"I am 
now Offering. I can 
% save you money on any 
make typewriter you may 
desire. Write for special 
teachers proposition. 


J. E. ALBRIGHT, 
253 Broadway, 


New York 

25 WEDDING INVITATIONS $1.50 
or announcements, prepaid for.. 

Old English or Script Type. Two sets envelopes. 

25 Visiting Cards 20 cents, 50 for 30 cents. 

GIRARD JOB SHOP, Dept. C. Girard, Kansas. 

from the War Zone ouly 


Stamp Albu 20c. Big List Free! WW 


Buy Stumps. Husman Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Teachers 








and 1000 postage stamps 





Just What You Have Been Looking For! 


Short Stories For Young Folk 


With two delightful stories from the Greek, Kebe’s 
Picture and Prodicus’ Choice of Hercules. ‘Io en- 
force Home, School, and Class-room Ethics, With 
ready-reference Index for Teachers in class, and Out- 
line for 20 week Story-course in Ethics, Collected by 
a practical teacher from unpublished modern and 
ancjent sources, Fully illustrated to serve as gilt- 
book for Child. 8y Dr. Kenneth S.Guthrie, Price $1.10, 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE PRESS, 182 Monroe Street., BROOKLYN, N. Y 


GYMNASIUM SUITS 
AND BLOOMERS 


For women and girls, made 
all grades and colors, Syits 
Wool Serge $5 
Cotton Serge 
Cotton and Wool 
Mohair 
Panama 
Twill 
Bloomers are made full 
give neatest effect pos 
sible to skirts, 
Middy blouses made 
of white twill, serge,ete. 
Tank Suits—§1 to $1.25 
Dancing suits and skirts, «i; 
cular and accordian pleated 
AllGarments made to ini 
vidual measure, 
send for blanks and price 
with tullinformation, ages s-2 
bust measure 80-44, 


Ypsilanti Garment Shop 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


aud 


Ts 





THE IDEAL REPORT CARDS 


arranged for all subjects for ten months. Highly 
recousmended by principals and superintendegts. 
No, L is a tolder, size 3'4 by 514 in. when folded, Price 
20¢ per dozen; 65c for50; $1.20 per 100. No, 2 is a 
card 334 by 6}4 arranged for the same subjects and 
time as No, 1, but containing less data... Price 10c per 
dozen; 406 per 50; 75e per 100. Envelopes 5c per 
dozen. Knclose 2c extra per dozen for postage. Write 
for samples. Address 

Mich. 


A. E. Bishop, Stambaugh, 
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Continent on Horseback 


Cleo Ridgely and her husband, stars 
several motion picture companies, undertoo 


below gives the secret. 


Wind, Weather and 
Ingvani's 








50c and $1.00 


Motion Picture Star Crosses 


rf 
k 


toride from New York to San Francisco with- 
out changing horses. Thruout the journey, 
all who saw Mrs. Ridgely were amazed at 
her fresh complexion and soft skin under 
exposure to such weather trial. The letter 


Milkweed Cream 





oe nate ee a “ay 
m 
ORY eee am nme henna : St ie ha sisi cainnsdaciciisbiaanted 








"THOSE women who despair of protecting their complexions against the ravages 


of outdoor life will be interested in the following letter written to the mak 


ers of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream by the well-known motion picture star, 
Dallas, Tex,, Judy 11, 1993, 


Tam very fair, and having ridden through rain, cold and excessive heat, my skin is in just the same con. 
dition ax when Lxtarted, although my husband is so sunburned and tanned that he would be taken fora Mex« 
ican. People think thatmy husband is riding and Lam traveling by train, but such is not the case. Leaving 
New York, I tried many things to guard against the elements and protect my skin, but not until t xturte dthe 
use of Milkweed Cream did [find real he Ip. Twanttothank you for placing such an article - vee “a upon the 


market and cannot recommend it too strongly. It isa toilet essential that | will never be wi 
Sincerely, CL KO. TUDGEL Y. 


The foundation of beauty is « 





and that means a healthy 


skin. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has the peculiar properties that make for skin 
health. Its use overcomes the more serious complexion faults as well as undue 
redness, sunburn and freckles. Read the letter from Sarah Bernhardt—today a 


marvelous example of youth and beanty preserved. 
The success of Ingram products 














New York, May 22, 1896, has been proved by millions of 
Vrederick F. Ingram Co. beauties. Send us a 2c stamp to 
Deur Sire: Ingerum’s Milk- cover the cost of mailing and re- 
chietour perfume, marve, | ceive free a sample of Milkweed 
lousy good tur the skin and Cream, of Velveola Souveraine 
cor exion; remove > 
pele from the toon. itis Face Powder, of Ingram’s Rouge, 
a great pleasure for me to also Zodenta Tooth Powder. 
testify my sincere satis- 

— ion, I ise with me to 
re « tity. 
wp ne Frederick F. Ingram Company 

SARAH BERNHARDT ‘ Established 1885 =" 

- Windsor, Ont., 65 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 

Ingram's — , , 

is Powdered Perfection 
veola . Face Powder for the Complexion. Four 


shades: pink, white, flesh and brunette. Price, 
Soune — auc 50 cents at drug store or by mail, postpaid. 

















Photography Made Easy 
You Take the Pictures and We Will Do the Rest 
We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
cards from any subject by reproduc- 
ing from the original photo, 


AKING PICTURES is a most en 
joyable recreation but is robbed 
of halfits pleasure if one has to 
develop their own films and do the 
other work necessary to secure the 
tinished picture, The facilities at the 
command of the amateur photog 
rapher do not always permit of first 
class work and consequently the re- 
sults are not all that could be desired, 
Over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers send their orders to us regularly, aud it isa 
pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities enable us to fill all orders promptly. 





‘The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable. 








SCHEDULE OF RATES : Prices for Printing ' 
ra ° Azo Prints Unmountec 
Prices for Developing Spool Films 21443" ( or smaller. ...- 
Any 6 exposure filim........cceeceieeeeeeeeeen eee es sooo DOC Hs eter iy 3 x414 oF 3543) 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film..............000088 timnbnieo e 
Prices for Developing Film Packs Post Cards 
Size 24x44 or smaller... sessseseeeeseeeeQOC — Reproduced from Any Photo 
ize 31% x4 arge 30c_ First Dozen........- 50¢ 
Size 3/4 x44 or large . Sp kakdeid easubebousucdbhonaducudsen adc Each Additional Doz. Same Negative....36c 
Plates (any sive) eCach.....ccceseeceeeeeeeeeeeeee ees ckaker be Special Rates on Large Orders 


fe NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages securcly, Seud by parcel post 
fully prepaying postage, Place name and address on package. 


ENLARGEIMENTS 


We have the very best facilities for making Kulargements from any good regative. 


You would doubtless prize enlargements of some of your most valued negatives. They can 
be obtained in sizes and at prices listed below: 
SIZE BLACK AND WHITE SEPIA These prices are for Enlargements from original neg- 
ere eee atives ou Bromide paper of the best quality. 
5 T cvccvece ee ac) . 
be : aa Seen See ere <S “ou When necessary for us to make a negative from a 
Sood Ey ads Toa MR? cocecasks ) print or photograply, there isan additional charge of 25 
WW X 1D ceoveees LD seccccncs 1.15 cents to the above prices, 
K G4 wccceeee 1.25 : 
+4 x 17 pane ee All Kulargements are mounted on suitable card 
72s Taper 17h mounts of good quality, unless otherwise ordered, If de- 
1% x 22 cack 2.50 sired unmounted, jhe avier paper is used and the prices 
20 X 2h ceceeeee 3.00 are thesame as when mounted, 





ni | 





Clyde E. Hulbert, Mgr. Art Dept., F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville,N.Y. 











cannot understand your objection to 
young Prudely as a suitor for your hand. 


Just for Fun 





November 191] 











Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoymen 





APPEARANCES ARE DECEITFUL 
‘My gracious, boy,’’ said the uncle, 
“you do certainly eat an awful lot for a 
little boy.’’ ‘‘Well, sir,’’ replied the 
boy, ‘‘maybe I’m not so little as I look 
from the outside. ”’ 


WHAT DID SHE MEAN 

Cholly: ‘‘When I was a boy, you know, 
the doctor said if I didn’t stop smoking 
cigarettes I would become feeble- 
minded. ”’ 
Miss Keen: ‘‘Well, why didn’t you 


stop?’’ 


TOLD AS HE HEARD IT 

Teacher: ‘‘Johnny, can you tell how 
iron was first discovered?’’ 

Johnny: ‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

‘“‘Well! Just tell the class what your 
information is on that point. ’’ 

‘‘T heard my father say yesterday that 
they smelt it.’’ 


A NECESSARY QUALIFICATION 


Mrs. Bagrox: ‘’Tell me, professor, 
will my daughter ever become a great 
pianist? 

a Vogleschmitzle : ‘*l gannot 
dell. 


necessary for a good musician?”’ 
“Ach! Yah, matam she has; two 

hands. ’”’ 

DIDN'T GO ANY #ARTHER 

A gentleman was descending the ice- 

covered surface of a steep street when 
his feet went from under him, and he 
slid down ina sitting posture. He had 
not gone more than a few yards in this 
position when his legs came in contact 
with a lady who was crossing the street, 
causing her to sit down hurriedly on him. 
They proceeded thus together at an in- 
creasing speed, and shot out onto the 
square below, when the gentleman, com- 
ing to rest, said: ‘‘I beg your pardon, 
madam; you must get off here. I don’t 
go any farther!’ 

A REAL AGNOSTIC 
Prof. Mahaffy was once examining a 
man who had put himself down as an 
‘“‘Agnostic’’ on entering college. He 
was having a hard time at Mahaffy’s 
hands over some ‘‘crux’’ passages in a 
Greek book. ‘‘I believe, thir,’’ said 
Mahaffy, ‘‘that you are—aw—are an 
Agnothtic in religiouth matterth.’’ The 
man feebly acquiesced. “Well, then, 
thir,’’ said the professor, ‘‘I can quite 
athure you that you are an Agnothtic in 
Greek ath well.”’ 

SAVING OF WATER 
In the days when the Clyde was_navi- 
gable to Glasgow for only very small ves- 
sels, a steamer stuck in the mud near 
Renfrew, and the skipper was not spar- 
ing in strong language. While waiting 
for the rising tide, he saw a little gir] 
approaching the river with a bucket to 
fetch some water. This was too much 
for the poor captain, and, leaning over 
the side, he cried: ‘‘If you tak’ ae drap 
o’ water oot here till I get afloat, I’! 
warm yer ear for’t.’’ 


HER CAUTION CARRIED HER TOO FAR 


A story illustrating the reticence of 
the Scotch regarding their private affairs 
was once told by Ian Maclaren. A train 
was at a railroad station, when a porter 
put his head into a car and called out: 
‘*Any one in this car for Doun? Change 
for Doun! Any one for Doun?’’ No one 
moved and in a few minutes the train 
was speeding along, not to stop again 
for nearly an hour. Then an old Scotch 
woman turned to a lady sitting near 
her and said, ‘‘I’m for Doun, but I’d not 
tell that man so.”’ 


BEHIND THE TIMES 
‘*My dear,’’. said the proud father, ‘‘I 


I am sure that -he ‘is a model - young 
man.’’ - ‘*There is no question about his 
being a model, replied the bewitching 
beauty; ‘‘but, father, dear, the trouble 














' is that he is a 1912 model. ”’ 


“*But has she none of the qualifications | 


, poker, 
THE DOCTOR WAS NOT A HORSE 
Little Mattie flew into the house ow 
evening very late for tea, and hurried ty 
her mother’s chair. ‘‘Oh, mother,”’ sh 
cried, ‘‘don’t scold me, for I’ve had suc 
a disappointment! A horse fell downit 
the street and they said they were goinf 
to send for a horse doctor, so, of course, 
I had to stay. And after I waited atl 
waited he came, and oh, mother, wha 

do you, think? It was only a man!” 


Bishop White 


Robert Morris, 


of your estate.’ 
posed Mrs. Whi 


inheritance.’ 
WAS 
The lesson was 


teacher, smilin 
then, can any 


Every pupil in 
hard. ‘Finally 


teacher, ‘‘what 


room for an offe 
the crime is han 
the guard. A ¢ 


to obey, when, <¢ 


”? 


sharp. 
MIXED 
Passenger: 


was behind, and 
A VERY C¢ 
teacher, ‘‘is the 


you can think 


” 


‘Bless me!”’ 


replied Tomm 


that’s all.’’ 


XCVIII?’”’ “T 
dred an’ ninety-e 


she talked right 
when she was at 
said, ‘‘Now, littl 


do you want?’’ 





please. ’’ 





When a soldier 


in’ reform entoirely too far? 


whenever you want anything, just 
fup your: hand.’’ 
Helen’s little hand. “Well, Helen, wh#! 


surprised when Helen said, ‘‘ Some ¢ 


THE WOMAN HAD THE BISHOP 


of Pennsylvania was g 


ting one day at dinner with that hg 
financier of the Revolutionary time 


when the latter ggjj 


‘‘Bishop, I have made my will, and hay 
devised to you all my impudence. 7) Gy 
that case,’’ replied the bishop, ‘4 
have certainly left me the greater De 


=a ‘Yes, bishop, ”” inte, 
te; ‘‘and it is plain the 


you have entered haelimane UPON yoy 


JIMMIE RIGHT ? 
s on the American India) 


and the teacher asked if any little }y 
or girl could tell her what the leaders, 
the various tribes were called. “The 
are called chiefs,’ 
a bright little girl. ‘‘Correct,’’ said t 


? 


promptly announes 


g approvingly. “Noy 
one of you tell me why 


the women of the Indian tribes 
called?’’? For a moment there was sileng 


the class was thinkin 
little Jimmie Brewn' 


hand shot up. ‘‘Well, Jimmie,’’ said t 


are the women of the}; 


dian tribes called?’’ ‘‘Miss Chiefs,’ 
proudly answered Jimmy. 


TOO HARD A WORD TO USK 


is confined in the guar 
nce, a written copy 
ded to the commander ¢ 


‘corporal having given q 
order, one of the men seemed disinclined 


ifter having rebuked hin 


sharply, he shouted in angry tone 
‘“‘It’s a good job for you, me lad, that | 
ean’t spell “insubordination,’ or If 
shove you in the ‘clink’ [guard-roon) 


BUT ALL RIGHT 
Why are we so late!’ 


Guard: ‘‘Well, sir, the train in frot! 


this train was_behini 


hefore besides. ”’ 


INCRETK EXAMPLE 


“An abstract noun,’’ remarked th 


name of something tha 
of, but not touch. Nov 


give me an example.’’ ‘‘A red-hi 
remarked Freddy. 


MORAL SUASION DESCRIBED 


said Tommy’s great 


uncle. ‘‘Do you mean to say that yol! 
' teachers never thrash you! dad “* Never!’ 


y. ‘‘We have mori 


suasion in our school.’’ ‘‘What’s that!’ 
‘“‘Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up 
corners, and locked out and locked it, 
and made to write one word a_ thousatl 
times, and scowled at and jawed at; atl 


SPELLING REFORM 
‘*Tim,’’ inquired Mr. Riley, sia 
up over the door of the post-office, “* 
is the meanin’ of thim letters, MDCOl 


hey mean eighteen hur 
ight!’’ “Tim, don’t it 


strike you thot they’re carryin’ this spe! 


97? 


SHE KNEW WHAT SHE WANTED 
It was Helen’s first day in school, at! 


out loud just as she 

home. Helen’s teac 

e folks, don’t talk; bal, 
Pretty soon up well 


and Miss. Pomeroy 
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